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A PRIMARY CULTURE FOR DEMOCRACY 



CHARLES H. COOLEY 
University of Michigan 



One who looks even a little beneath the surface of things may 
see that there is no question more timely than that of culture, 
and none which has more need of fresh and fimdamental concep- 
tions. It is by no means a question merely of the decoration of 
life, or of personal enjoyment; it involves the whole matter of 
developing large-minded members for that strong and good democ- 
racy which we hope we are building up. Without such members 
such a democracy can never exist, and culture is essential to the 
power and efficiency, as well as to the beauty, of the social whole. 

We may all agree, I imagine, that culture means the develop- 
ment of the human and sodal, as distinct from the technical, side 
of life. Our recent growth, so far at least as it is realized in our 
institutions, has been mainly technical, the creation of an abimdant 
economic sjrstem and a marvelous body of natural science, neither 
of them achievements of a sort to center attention upon what is 
broadly human. 

It is true that along with these has come a growth of humane 
sentiment and aspiration, of a spirit Christian and democratic in 
the largest sense of those words; but this remains in great part 
vague and ineffectual. To give it clearness and power is one of 
the aims of the culture we need. 

There is also, I am sure, a growing demand for culture. In 
the course of the greatest struggle of history, which is also a strug- 
gle for righteous ideals, the people everywhere have learned that 
the social order needs reconstruction, and that the popular will 
has power to transform it, as has actually been seen in molding 
nations to efficiency in war. All this gives rise, especially in the 
yoimg, to large and radical thinking, which permeates the armies, 
the press, the labor unions, and other popular associations; and 
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among the first results of this thinking is a demand for a new sort 
of liberal education, through which all members of the coming 
order shall get a wider outlook, a higher and dearer idealism, and 
so be prepared to create that free, righteous, and joyful system of 
life to which they aspire. 

Indeed our democracy, in spite of its supposed materialism, 
has long had at heart the ideal of culture. Culture has been a 
god that we somewhat ignorantly worshiped. We are not satisfied 
with beholding the nmltiplication of material things, nor even 
with the hope of greater justice in their distribution; we want 
joy, beauty, hope, higher thoughts, a larger life, a fuller partici- 
pation in the great himian and divine whole in which we find 
ourselves. Even those popular movements which formulate their 
aims in material terms are not really materialistic but get their 
strongest appeal from the belief that these aims are the condition 
of a fuller spiritual life. 

Another reason for turning our thoughts to culture is that the 
economic outlook demands it. We are apparently entering upon 
a period of cheap, standardized production upon an enormous 
scale, which will multiply commodities and perhaps increase 
leisure but will make little demand upon the intelligence of the 
majority of producers and offer no scope for mental discipline. 
Work is becoming less than ever competent to educate the worker, 
and if we are to escape the torpor, frivolity, and sodal irresponsi- 
bility engendered by this condition, we must offset it by a sodal 
and moral culture acquired in the schools and in the community 
life. 

Our culture must be a function of our situation as a whole. 
Just as the arts, like literature, painting, and sculpture, cannot 
be merely traditional but must spring fresh and creative from the 
living spirit of the time, so also must culture, which is likewise an 
expression of the general life. It may be contrasted with, perhaps 
opposed to, the apparent trend of things; but if so it is only because 
it is rooted in a deeper trend. If it does not function in the whole 
it is nothing. 

I am in sympathy with those who cling to the great humanistic 
traditions of the past. There can be no real culture that is alto- 
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gether new; it can only be a fresh growth out of old stems; but 
it must be that; it must be new in the sense that it is wholly 
reanimated by the spirit of our own time. Any attempt to impose 
an old culture upon us merely because the educated class cherish 
it, or because it can be supported by general arguments having 
no reference to our actual needs, must fail. Through control of 
institutions the classicist, or the scientist, or the religionist may 
for a time force the forms of an old learning upon a new generation; 
but before long all that does not vigorously function in the life 
of the day will slough off and be forgotten. 

Certainly no culture can be real for us that is not democratic. 
This does not mean, however, that it must be superficial, or com- 
monplace, or uniform. These are traits which the enemies of 
democracy have endeavored to fix upon it, but which do not belong 
to its essence. Democracy is at bottom a more humane, inclusive, 
and liberal organization of life, and certainly a democratic culture 
will be one based on large and kindly conceptions, meeting the 
needs of the plain people as well as of the privileged classes, and 
worked out largely through the schools and other popular insti- 
tutions. Because culture has in the past been inaccessible to the 
masses and still is so in great part, we must make it our very 
special business to bring it within their reach; but the idea that 
such a culture must lack refinement and distinction has no basis 
in sound theory and will be refuted as fast as we make democracy 
what it can and should be. 

An imdemocratic humanism, in our time, is not humanism at 
all but an academic retreat out of which no living culture can 
come — ^just as a dead-level democracy without humane depth and 
richness of life is not true democracy. Finer achievements get 
their vitality from the sympathy of a group, and an idealistic 
democracy, which includes a unique mingling of races, classes, 
and nationalities, should achieve a culture as rich in human sig- 
nificance as any the world has seen. 

We should recognize, however, that such traditional culture 
as we have is not democratic for the most part, but involves the 
inheritance, through an upper class, of the conceptions of an out^ 
worn society. The very word "culture" is in somewhat bad odor 
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with people of democratic sympathies, because it suggests a para- 
sitic leisure. Nothing could be more timely than that the plain 
people should take up the idea, reinterpret it from their point of 
view, and give it a chief place on the program of reform. 

A living culture is not only an organic part of Ufe as a whole, 
but it is a complex thing in itself. It must embrace, I think, two 
main aspects: a common or primary culture of knowledge and 
sentiment diffused through the whole people, and a variety of 
more elaborate culture processes, informed with the common 
spirit but developed by small groups in diverse fields of achieve- 
ment. I mean by the former, to which I shall confine myself 
in this paper, such elements of culture as American children might 
get, in the schools or otherwise, before they have passed the age 
of compulsory attendance, or say sixteen years. This must supply 
the soil and atmosphere in which all our higher life is to grow, 
while the more specialized culture will give room for classical 
studies, sciences, philosophy, fine arts — ^what you will; nothing 
human need be lacking. 

The aim of a common culture, I should say, must be a humane 
enlargement of the thought and spirit of the people, including 
especially primary social knowledge and ideals; inculcated in no 
merely abstract form but appealing to the imagination and assim- 
ilated with experience. The currents of such a culture will flow, 
in large degree, outside the channels of public guidance and formal 
institutions, working upon us through newspapers, popular litera- 
ture, the drama, motion pictures, and the like. They will get 
much of their form and direction, however, from the common 
schools and other community institutions, and since these are 
within our control they call for peculiar attention. 

Of the studies now pursued in our primary schools those most 
plainly suited to be the means of culture are language and history, 
because they deal directly with the larger himian life; but it cannot 
be assumed that they are actually fulfilling the culture function. 
They do so in proportion as they impart the higher traditions and 
ideals of our country and of the world at large, awakening in bojrs 
and girls a hearty participation in this greater life. 
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Language studies should make the individual a member of the 
continuing organism of thought and enable his spirit to grow by 
interaction with it. For our people this means self-expression in 
the English language and a beginning appreciation of its literature. 
These studies should be disciplinary, requiring precision of under- 
standing and expression, but they should also be joyous, for 
culture has no worse enemy than the sort of teaching that makes 
drudgery of them. Noble sentiment is of their essence, and if 
that is not imparted nothing worth while is. 

Other languages, modem and ancient, belong to the more 
specialized culture, not to that of the whole people. They are 
essential to many kinds of higher leadership and production, and 
children who are believed to be destined for such functions may 
well begin their study in childhood; to ask more for them would 
be fanatical. 

It might perhaps be thought that history would be a study 
of the humane development of mankind in the past, bringing home 
to our knowledge and sympathy the common life and upward 
struggle of the people, and so leading to an understanding of the 
social questions of our own day. But it is not that in any great 
degree at the present time, and there is little prospect that it will 
be in the near future. Although some teachers of history, per- 
haps many of them, are striving to reanimate their subject in 
accordance with modem social conceptions, it is my impression 
that this movement is only beginning, and that the study of his- 
tory, as actually practiced in the schools, conduces little, if at all, 
to understanding of, or interest in, matters of sodal and economic 
betterment. I question whether this study can make its full 
contribution to culture without an almost revolutionary change 
in its underlying conceptions and in the training of its teachers. 

The central thing in a study of the past common to all Amer- 
ican children should no doubt be the history of our own country, 
conceived in a sodal spirit as our part in the imiversal stmggle 
for humane ideals of life, political democracy and federation, 
economic opportimity, social freedom, and higher development 
of every sort. It should be easy to treat American history in this 
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way and to keep it in constant relation to the ideals and endeavors 
of our own day. 

No aspect of history is better suited to the uses of culture than 
is the economic aspect, the age-long striving for material support, 
comfort, and leisure, along with the development and mutations 
of social classes, leading to our own problems of social justice. 
These are cultural because, on the one hand, they appeal to actual 
interest and daily observation, while, on the other, they lead 
directly to the most urgent (questions of humane progress. One 
does not need to be an economic determinist to hold that here is 
one broad road to participation in the larger currents of life. The 
fact that history has slighted these things, and that men may pass 
as experts in it who have made no serious study of them, is itself 
explicable only by historical causes. Has not the pursuit of history 
become a kind of institution which, like many of our institutions, 
is still ruled by ideas impressed upon it in a former undemocratic 
state of society ? 

The very lowliness and homeliness of the daily life of the 
masses are one cause for its being somewhat neglected by research, 
and we must reckon also with the unconscious influence of an upper- 
class point of view unfavorable to studies that call in question the 
existing social order. I have sometimes fancied that our friends 
the historians, being for the most part accomplished men of the 
world, had for that reason a certain predilection for the upper 
circles of society, both past and present. 

However this may be, it is dear that on groimds of culture 
every child ought to know something of the struggles of the impriv- 
ileged masses to gain a share of the opportunity and outlook 
achieved by a privileged few. Our middle and upper economic 
classes are still, for the most part, limited to a view of such matters 
that is both undemocratic and imcultured, and which the schools 
do httle to correct. 

It seems then that instruction in sociology and economics, 
of a simple and concrete kind, must be part of a imiversal demo- 
cratic culture. How this should be related to history is perhaps 
an open question, but certainly the latter, as it is now understood, 
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is wholly inadequate. When all these studies are informed by a 
common spirit it may be possible to imite them. 

So intimate and so animating is our relation to nature that 
natural science may well claim a place in any scheme for a basic 
humane culture. I would in fact include enough of this to impress 
the mind with the rule of law in nature and enable it to understand 
the experimental method by which man discovers this law and 
adapts it. to his ends. 

I must add that any school culture depends for its reality upon 
the personality of those who impart it. If the teachers and 
textbook writers were overflowing with those large views and 
sentiments that are culture, the students would invariably get 
them. This in turn depends somewhat upon that more adequate 
recognition by the public of the place of teachers as leaders and 
exemplars of cultures, from which intelligent selection and support 
would flow. The who le question is one we cannot solve by anv | ^ 
mere_di2m£e.m_the curriculum, but is implicated with the_spirit ,^ 
and or£anizatiDn..ol the community^ •/ 

Indeed our basic culture is likely to come quite as much from 
the social experiences of the school and community life as from 
culture studies. Culture is the larger mind that comes from the 
larger life, and the most direct and universal access to this is 
through association and co-operation with other people. No 
movements now going on promise more in this way than do those 
which aim at a livelier commimity spirit and expression in all 
the towns and neighborhoods of the land. When every locality 
has its center for social intercourse and discussion; its conscious- 
ness of its own past and ideals for the future; its communal music, 
sports, and pageants; its mimidpal buildings with noble architec- ^ 
ture, painting, and sculpture; its local organization ready to take 
up voluntarily any responsibilities which the state or the nation 
may impose — then the child who learns to share in these things 
will not fail to get from them a social and spiritual enlargement. 

The school especially can and should provide a group life, 
ideal, as far as possible, in its forms and spirit, participation in 
which, will involve in the most natural way the elements of social, 
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moral, and even religious culture. As states of the human spirit 
democracy, righteousness, and faith have much in common and 
may be cultivated by the same means, namely by the group activ- 
ities of the school, such as socialized class work, athletics, self- 
government, plays, and the like, into which the boys and girls 
eagerly put themselves, and from which they may get training 
for a larger life. And this larger mind should by no means be 
allowed to lapse with graduation but should be cherished in the 
reimions and festivals of the local Ahna Mater. 

I feel that what I have said deals only with the more immediate 
and perhaps the more superficial factors in the growth of a primary 
culture. The studies, the teachers, the social activities of the 
schools and the community, are all expressions of an underlying 
current of life which molds their character for better or worse 
and can only gradually be changed. It would be fp.tuous not to 
see that this current is largely unfavorable to the development of 
any real culture, either primary or secondary. The influence in 
our society which is organized and dominant is commercialism; 
the elements of culture are for the most part scattered, demo- 
bilized, and impotent. The very idea and spirit of it are starved 
and crowded out. 

If we divide the sources of culture into two parts, those that 
derive from tradition and those that come to us more directly 
from participation in life, we shall find that the former especially 
are deficient. Perhaps the first requisite of progress is to face 
the fact that we are, as a people, in a state of semi-barbarism as 
regards participation in that heritage which comes only by familiar- 
ity with literature and the arts. And since this is lacking in the 
people at large, including the bulk of the educated classes, our 
schools, which are nothing if not an expression of the people, do 
not readily supply it. The wealthy and energetic men who have 
general control of education mean well, but their whole life-history, 
in most cases, has been such that words like culture, art, and liter- 
ature can be little more to them than empty sounds, and whatever 
provision they make for them can hardly fail to be somewhat 
perfunctory and superficial. 
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I do not mean that culture is irreconcilable with commercial 
activities or with technical training in the schools. On the con- 
trary, periods of commercial expansion have usually been those 
when arts and literature flourished most; and technical training, 
if moderate in its demands and enlarged by a constant sense of 
the social whole to which it contributes, may itself involve a most 
essential kind of culture. But our commercialism has been exor- 

]^]t|tnt s\]^^ PTrltiffivi^- and our ter hnirftl graining U rarply nf a o^jf 
which makes the student feel ]}^^ rr^m^V^rQh\J^ m tliA lorg^i^ rwrhn}^ 

Both must be transformed by a social spirit and philosophy before 
they can join hands with culture. 

These are the underlying reasons for the unsatisfactory state 
of our schools and for the extreme difliculty of introducing any 
culture spirit into them. American education, on the culture 
side, is deadened by formalism f rom the first ^ade in the primary 

schools to and incln dinfr the gg-i^HnatP Hppflrtmpnts nf q^y MW' 

yersities. In spite of much sound theory and honest effort on the 
part of teachers the stifling gases of commercialism have passed 
from the general atmosphere into academic halls and devitalized 
almost everything having no obvious economic purpose. I doubt 
if there has on the whole been any progress in this way, perhaps 
rather a retrogression, during my own time. 

When I contemplate the state of culture in our colleges I 
cannot wonder that it does not floiuish in the elementary schools. 
Thus, to take only one indication, I have reason to think that 
serious spontaneous reading is far less common among imiversity 
students than it was forty years ago. This is my own observation, 
confirmed by others and corroborated by the evidence of a veteran 
bookseller, who told me that he sold fewer books of general litera- 
ture to, say, 5,000 students at the time of our conversation than 
he did to one-fourth of that number in the Victorian era. 

I find the outlook somewhat more cheerful as regards that 
sort of culture which we get as a by-product of co-operation with 
our fellows. This is a plant which grows untended in a free and 
friendly Ufe; and I think that democracy is giving our feelings, 
our manners, and our social perceptions an enlargement which is 
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truly, in its way, a kind of culture. That consideration, helpfulness, 
• and ready sociability which, it appears, have endeared our soldiers 
to the villages of France are a part of our civilization and may 
well prove to be the first fruits of a new sort of culture. Let us 
cherish and diffuse this spirit in every possible way, especially 
through that school and community organization of which I have 
spoken. It is not only a fine thing in itself but will help us to 
appreciate and acquire that transmitted culture, akin to it in 
essence, which we now so sadly lack. 

On the whole, our present condition as regards a popular cul- 
tiure, though tmsatisfactory, is not unpromising. We have energy, 
good-will, and a sincere though vague idealism. We may expect 
these to work gradually upon all departments of life, our schools, 
our communities, our economic institutions, and the general 
atmosphere of the country, slowly bringing to pass a culture which 
will certainly be fresh, democratic, and human, and need not be 
deficient in those things that have to be learned from the past. 

If I have not undertaken a discussion of the diversified higher 
culture, it is not because I doubt that democracy can and will 
develop in this direction. I say again that our ideal does not 
allow imiformity or limitation of any kind, but calls for utmost 
opportunity working out in utmost richness of life. In the way 
of culture, as in technical training, our higher schools should offer 
the best that the world has achieved, and should also foster spe- 
cialized culture groups to kindle and support the individual in his 
struggle for a larger life. . 
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Education is a process in the development of human personality. 
Social education is the shaping of that process toward useful func- 
tioning in the social order of which that personality is a part. The 
social education of women, therefore, is that type of training which 
has for its aim both the development of the individual life and its 
adjustment to the needs of the social whole. 

There is no special problem in the education of girls and women 
unless there are permanently differing sodal demands upon the 
two sexes; otherwise there would be only the need to hasten at all 
points the full sharing by both of all educational opportunities. 
There is much denial of any other need and much daim that in 
education, as in all other social processes, the sexes be given 
''human" rights, identical training, and a fair field of endeavor. 
It is the purpose of this paper to indicate reasons why there is still 
a problem in the education of women '' as women," and one worthy 
of the attention of this body of sodal students. 

Education, we say, is a process of personal devdopment, but 
also one by which individuals are fitted for serviceableness to 
group life; whether the individuals concerned are thought of as 
"classes," or "masses," or "sexes," in var)ring strata of human life. 
Education is not now for the first time "sodalized" because we 
now theorize upon its sodal function in a new way. Each group 
of people, in each phase of sodal relationship, and in each era 
of historic change, have sought to realize, to express, and to per- 
petuate, through the training of the oncoming generations, the 
ideals, the customs, and the institutional forms deemed by them 
necessary and desirable. The educative process is indeed a per- 
sonal one, teacher acting upon pupil directly to secure indi- 
vidualized results; but it has always been sodally determined both 
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in purpose and in method by the group "mores" and the group 
needs. The family has been called " the first and primitive school " 
but hardly with accuracy; since^ although the family is the first 
agency to begin the educative process, what each family has 
demanded in loyalty and in activity from each child has been 
determined, since the beginning of social organization, by what 
the group of which that family was a part had accepted as the right 
and useful end of child training. The limitations of the family, 
therefore, in early as in later education, have been as marked as 
its powers, as has been well shown by Dr. Todd in his book The 
Primitive Family as an Educational Agency. Any special problem 
of differentiation of the educative process as related to sex inheres, 
therefore, in the historic approach of men and- women to social 
duties and opportimities. We have inherited the fruits of a long 
race experience in which men and women were for the most part 
so separated from each other in functioning that the education of 
boys and of girls was made wholly unlike after sex-differentiation 
began, and sometimes, as in Sparta, before that period. The 
difference in ideal and in method of training was not, as some have 
said, that ''boys were trained for human and socialized work" and 
"girls were fitted for personal and generally menial service alone." 
Both were trained in personal character and for social ends. The 
men were tied to the land, and the political order, and the family 
responsibility for parenthood, and some distinct personal service 
in behalf of the group life, as were the women. The difference, 
the tremendous difference, was this: that the service demanded of 
men, whatever their part or lot might be, was early seen to require 
a definite schooling for some particular vocation, demanding some 
measure of intellectual concentration and technical skill; while 
the service demanded of women was supposed to be of a nature 
requiring only general apprenticeship within the family life. The 
specialization of labor, which, as is often shown, took from that 
family apprenticeship of women one by one its vocational elements 
of manual work until the house-mother seemed to need only that 
general ability which can quickly and wisely use the fruits of others' 
expert knowledge and technical training, as surely added for men, 
in every division of vocational alignment, an increasing differ- 
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entiation of training and of labor. The reaction upon the educative 
process of this specialization and organization of industrial and 
institutional life has been distinct and far-reaching. Leaving the 
girls to the experiential apprenticeship of the family, even the 
ancient education of boys was formal and definite, having at its 
core the group loyalties of secret military orders, of fraternal 
societies, and later of guilds and labor imions. When the state 
was bom and these divided loyalties were united in patriotic devo- 
tion to "the collectivity that owned them all," women were not 
counted in as citizens. When, again, the peaceful industries which 
women had started in their primitive Jack-at-all-trades economic 
service to the family and clan life needed organization into separate 
callings of agriculture, manufacture, and commerce, and primitive 
means of transportation had to be perfected for interchange of 
products between nation and nation, women were again left out 
of control of the processes which man's organizing genius set in 
motion. Hence neither political nor industrial changes in the 
social order gave to popular thought any conception of the need 
for sending girls to school. In point of fact, as we need often to 
to reminded, the fine talk about an educated common people 
which underlies our public-school system referred for the most 
part to boys alone until near the middle of the nineteenth century. 
All that women needed to know it was believed "came by nature," 
like Dogberry's "reading and writing." Much of it did come by 
imitation and unconscious absorption, aided by the occasional 
better training of exceptionally able and fortunate women; but 
the general illiteracy of women was both a personal handicap and 
a social poverty. It is not true, however, as some have said, that 
women have been "left out of the hmnan race" and have had to 
"break in" to man's more highly organized life in order to taste 
civilization. Men and women have stood too dose in afiFection, 
girls too often "took after their fathers," the family, even under 
the despotic rule of men, boimd all other social institutions to 
itself too vitally for the sexes to be wholly separated in thought and 
in activity. Even when most women had to make a cross instead 
of signing their names on official documents and could not have 
passed the fourth-grade examinations of a modem school, they often 
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became truly cultured and by reason of the very demands of family 
and group life upon them. The reason most women were denied 
formal school training so long after such denial became actively 
injurious to the family and group life was because the popular con- 
viction still held that the most useful service which women could 
render the state did not require, would even find inimical to its 
best exercise, the kind of schooling which had been developed to 
fit boys for "a man's part in the world." 

When the principle of democracy began to work in women's 
natures with an irrepressible yeast of revolt against longer denial 
of opportimity for individual achievement, and the vitaJly neces- 
sary and too-long-ddayed "woman's rights movement" was bom, 
its first pressure was against the dosed doors of the "man-made" 
school. Enlightened women now demanded equal chance with 
men for preparation for vocations. The school they sought to 
enter was inherited from a past in which not only sex lines but 
class lines held the opporttmities of higher education for a small 
clique. The andent college and university did indeed lead toward 
vocations, but only the three "learned professions" and general 
training for commanding leadership in state and industrial afiFairs. 
When physical, economic, and social sdences were bom the study 
disdplines they introduced into higher education appeared in 
answer to an imperious social demand that leadership should be 
provided in a vastly more varied range than the older dvilization 
required. At first the leaders in the higher education of women, 
like all nouveaux riche, showed determination to prove themselves 
adept in the traditions of the scholastic world into which they had 
so recently entered, and classic curricula were strictly adhered to 
and all "practical" courses viewed with open distrust except those 
leading to the inherited professions and to teaching pushed upward 
toward college professorships. Happily, however, almost coind- 
dent with the entrance of women into larger educational oppor- 
tunity was the broadening of that educational opportimity itself; 
and the marvelous growth of the state universities in the United 
States rapidly increased both the more varied vocational stimuli 
and the wider preparation for leadership now opening in our 
country for women as for men. 
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Two movements have resulted from the widening of the field 
of higher education, movements not yet recognized at their full 
social value, but already showing immense influence both upon 
the vocational alignment of trained women and upon the courses 
of study in colleges and imiversities. These two movements, are, 
first, so to improve the social environment as to make average 
normal life more easily and generally accessible to the requirements 
for hmnan well-being; and, secondly, the movement to put the 
social treatment, ameliorative and preventive, of abnormal or unde- 
veloped life, imder scientific direction. When it was discovered 
that to lose in death one baby out of every three bom, to pre- 
maturely age or kill mothers in a hopeless endeavor to make good 
that waste, to leave the majority of the human race the helpless 
prey of preventable disease, poverty, feeble-mindedness, vice, and 
crime, was to show lack of rational social consciousness and effec- 
tive social control, then it speedily became a recognized social duty 
to provide schools, both higher and lower in grade, which might 
do somethmg to lessen ignorance and increase knowledge in the 
practical arts of race culture and of social organization for common 
human welfare. This conviction led on the one side to the intro- 
duction of courses of study in universities, colleges, normal and 
high, and even some elementary schools, which had bearing upon 
management of sanitation, food supply, housing, street control, 
recreation, economic reform, social engineering in politics, and 
kindred agencies for social betterment. It led on the other side 
to the attempt to make the office of the philanthropist a vocation, 
for which definite training and standardized compensation must be 
provided. So rapidly have these two elements of applied social 
science invaded the vocational field that today, outside of general 
and special teaching, they draw the majority of women seeking 
professional careers into work directly leading to social and per- 
sonal betterment. A few women became lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters, and now aspire to political leadership; but for the most 
part women are true to their sex-heritage now that they have a 
chance to choose and fit for their work; and the nurture of child 
life, the moral safeguarding of youth, the care of the aged, the 
weak, the wayward, and the undeveloped — these, which have been 
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their special tasks since society began to be rational and humane, 
are still their main business in the more complex situations of 
modem life. 

When the departments of household economics were added to 
college courses they were hailed on one side as a needed attempt to 
"make the higher education fit women for wifehood and mother- 
hood"; and on the other side they were opposed as a base con- 
cession to conservative views of woman's position, and as leading 
toward a lowering of standards in women's higher education. 
They were, and are, neither of these. The college courses in sub- 
jects related to the scientific improvement of hmnan beings and 
their environment are courses leading toward new vocational spe- 
cialties, which the newly outlined science of race cultiure demands. 
Women who excel in these specialities do so as paid sodal func- 
tionaries and are oftener unmarried than married. Nor are these 
studies limited to feminine students, although far more women 
than men choose them. The interrelation of the present social 
order by which a milk or a water supply has to do with "big 
business" and with law, and "a garbage can is a metal utensil 
entirely surrounded by politics," requires some knowledge of these 
things on the part of men, especially if they are to be "heckled" 
in political campaigns by women voters. There are, to be sure, 
now outlined in sdiool training "departments of homemaking" 
intended to help individual women in their work in private homes; 
but such departments are generally of the nature of "extension 
courses." Regular college courses, especially those of four years 
and leading to a special degree, in household economics, as in other 
groups of studies, lead directly toward a vocational career, stand- 
ardized and salaried, related to general social organization, and 
subject to the "factory" tendencies of the modem industrial 
order. Students in such courses graduate to take positions as 
expert dietitians, managers of hospitals and other public institu- 
tions, directors of laundries and restaurants, as trained nurses, 
assistants or directors in chemical laboratories, architects, interior 
decorators, landscape gardeners, and what not; all specialties 
essential to sodal progress, and all linked to family life in general 
but not particularly related to any one family group of one f ather. 
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one mother, and their children. They, therefore, while tending to 
make family life in general far more successful than of old, fit no 
woman surely for wifehood and motherhood; and they cannot do 
so unless omniscient social wisdom can tell in advance what girls 
will marry and have children and social control becomes despotic 
enough to oblige such girls to take these courses in preference to 
any others; or unless society returns to its old drastic compulsion 
for all to marry and bear active part in the race life as parents. 
No one seriously proposes return to an earlier social control; but 
EUen Key comes near to it, except that she replaces compulsory 
laws with what Ward would call ''attractive methods." Her 
argument is simple and straightforward. The most important 
gift women can make to society is a competent and successful 
motherhood. All women, whether married or noi^ should be not 
only permitted but encouraged to undertake and to fit for that 
social service. No woman should be hampered in the higher 
spiritual elements of her mother-office by economic dependence 
upon any one man; neither should she be obliged to bear the 
double burden of self- and child-support during her bearing and 
rearing of children; and hence society at large, through the state, 
should recognize and pay for her unique social service and secure 
its standardization by compulsory training and expert supervision; 
and all women not actively engaged in the mother-office should 
find their place and work in varied forms of assistance to individual 
mothers. 

The fimdamental social objection to this, or any other plan 
which makes socially negligible the legal marriage of mothers, is 
that it reduces fathers to a mere biologic necessity. There is no 
proof that this would be desirable. It has taken a tremendous 
social discipline to get man inside the family and so tie him to 
parental responsibility as to guarantee to children two parents 
instead of one. It cost the subjection of women, the legal slavery 
of children, the development in man of unsocial pugnadousness 
and ruthless sacrifice of others' rights to the well-being of his own 
kin; but it has given man an ethical training in self-sacrificing, 
courageous, and persistent labor for the benefit of his group, and 
an institutional conmiand of the resources of nature and of human 
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capacity, which have proved invaluable to social progress; and 
they have also contributed to the solidarity of the family what 
was most needed in its beginning to make a breakwater against 
sex-promiscuity and anarchic individualism. Facts indicate that 
it is still socially dangerous to relieve the average man from the 
obligations of the father-office as now understood and legaUy 
defined. Indeed the tendency in all social therapeutics is toward 
a more firm and constant hold upon the common rim of fathers for 
the benefit of the children. There is, moreover, no class of sodal 
facts at command to prove that either men or women are as a rule 
compet^it to play at the same time the part of both parents; 
and really history does not give man such a bad showing as a 
father, in spite of his faults, that he can now be bowed oS. the stage 
so cavalierly! Ellen Key is right, and most thoughtful students 
of social needs agree with her in her contention that the mother 
should not be left to sole financial dependence upon any one man, 
even the father of her children. The hazards of marriage are too 
many and serious, the economic situation of the majority of wage- 
earners too hard and precarious, the dignity of women too necessary 
for a democratic order, and the requirements of a physically, 
mentally, and morally strong motherhood too great for such out- 
worn domestic arrangements. The mother-service of competent 
women is indeed a social function to be recognized not by fine 
words alone, but by some insurance protection against personal 
iU-treatment, overwork, or financial disaster during the child- 
bearing and child-rearing period. We should, however, be careful 
that it is not independent ''maternal insurance" we urge, but 
rather ''family insurance" for successful child nurture and educa- 
tion by both parents, lest we make too many children half -orphans 
as of old. 

It seems a far cry from Ellen Key's estimate of women as 
socially valuable almost exclusively in their mother-office, and 
hence to be trained for that supremely, to the claims of some leaders 
of the modem feminist movement that what is now most needed is 
personal development of the intellectual and ethical initiative of 
women, and hence that the social education of girls should fiber 
itself wholly upon preparation for self-direction and self-support. 
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The latter view tends to minimize the demands of wifehood and 
motherhood upon women and to look for such radical changes in the 
family life as will make it almost if not quite as easy for women as 
for men to continue uninterruptedly their chosen pursuits. The two 
views, however, coincide in this, that they make legal marriage less 
socially necessary as a precedent to child-bearing, and both tend 
to "theoretically differentiate mating and parentage'' (to use the 
words of Mrs. Clews Parsons) as ''separable facts" and facts 
susceptible of vitally different treatment by law and custom; 
"mating" in such "theoretical differentiation" being "private 
and self-centered as an expression of personality," and parentage 
"public and socially centered" about the child and its needs. In 
this view the "advertisement" and "the spirit of monopoly" in 
sex-relationship should both be "discountenanced," we are told; 
while the safety and well-being of children is to be safeguarded 
by allowing only those to be parents who are certified by com- 
petent judges to be fit to bear children, and by requiring a contract 
with the state, to be made at will either by the mother, the father, 
or both, that the child shall be "nurtured and educated in accord- 
ance with the accepted standards of child-welfare." The privacy 
and freedom of sex-relationship thus advocated would indeed, as 
has been said, "make adultery diflScult to define." It would 
also make prostitution, even in its most sordid and vulgar phases, 
impossible to abolish; and prostitution has proved of all social 
evils the one most inimical to social well-being. 

So far in the history of the family the public pledge of fidelity 
of one to one in the marriage bond as basis for legal and socially 
privileged parenthood has worked more effectively than has any- 
thing else to secure for children an early environment of truly 
sodal culture; an environment in which the vagrant impulses of an 
overdevelop^ sex-instinct are chastened and held in check by a 
sense of moral responsibility of man toward woman and woman 
toward man, and in which regard for the welfare of children belong- 
ing to both, and binding each to the other in all permanent and 
successful marriages, is a truly lasting bond of race loyalty. To 
propose to throw all that away for the sake of "free motherhood," 
or "free development of womanhood," or "free sex-relationship as 
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a wider expression of a richer personality" than legal marriage 
affords, is to offer a hypothetical somersault and not a genuine 
guide in the difficult task of making over the ancient family to 
suit modem conditions. The social education of women, and of 
men also, must therefore take vital cognizance of the family as a 
durable institution demanding permanent if changing adjustment 
of the individual life to its solidarity and its perfecting. 

What then? Can, or should, the family claims upon hus- 
bands and wives and upon fathers and mothers be so balanced, 
and society be made to so supplement private care of child life, 
that women may pursue a chosen vocational career through all the 
working period on practically the same terms as men? For 
answer it must be admitted that we are now in the midst of a 
social order in which the father-office and the mother-office do differ 
essentially in their requirements in the vast majority of families. 
The father-office leads directly toward specialization and achieve- 
ment in some one calling. To be a good father is, in ordinary 
family conditions, not so much to give constant personal atten- 
tion to his children as to do something well which the world wants 
done and will pay for and by which he may maintain and improve 
the economic and social standing of his family. To ''give hostages 
to fortime in wife and child" may, indeed often does, hamper a 
man's idealistic relation to his vocation and oblige him to work 
for money when he wants to work for fame or for higher 
usefulness, but it serves abnost always to keep him steady to 
his job. For the average mother this is not the case. Where 
there is a family of children more than large enough to make 
good the parent's share in life's ongoing stream, or where physi- 
cal, mental, or moral peculiarities demand special attention to 
one child or more, or where aged, delicate, or incompetent mem- 
bers of the family circle call for special consideration, or where the 
environment does not provide, or the income cannot pay for 
elaborate aids to domestic comfort from without, the average 
conscientious house-mother must give the best of strength and the 
most of time in the service of the private family for many years of 
life; that is to say, getting a group of children up to adult inde- 
pendence and saving the social whole the more intimate duties 
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of care of the aged and the weak, while it calls upon the man-head 
of the family for greater activity in his special line, calls upon the 
woman-head of the family for a general and personal service as a 
primary duty and puts any vocational specialty she has chosen 
in a secondary place while the family obligation is most pressing. 
The result of this obvious fact is that the average woman has a 
double choice to make when marriage o£fers — a choice for or against 
the man, and a choice for or against her vocation. In proportion 
as women are highly educated or industrially trained they have been 
pressed toward some one calling for which they can be definitely 
prepared and in which they may hope to rise in personal achieve- 
ment and in financial compensation. On the other hand marriage 
and motherhood appeal to the deepest instincts of human nature; 
and if the man seems worth it women will generally risk vocational 
impediment and awkwardness of economic adjustment for the 
sake of a congenial mate and children of her own. But there are 
not enough superior men to go around; and although, as Ellen Key 
assures us, there are many women who would be glad to have children 
of their own if they could do so without being permanently bound 
to the men available as fathers, these are the women least likely to 
go against the prevailing sodal rules. Hence there is a real, often a 
poignant, difficulty of decision, and there is in consequence a sodal 
problem to openly approach. Too many women especially fitted to 
bear and rear children choose their work instead of marriage and 
maternity. That this is the fault of men more than of women is 
undoubtedly true. As Professor Wells has said in his TrecUmeni 
of Some Questions Concerning Higher Education of Women, "K 
there were more men of spiritual insight and moral elevation more 
college women would wish to marry"; and we may add more 
superior women, whether or not college-bred, would be willing to 
sacrifice personal achievement for the family life. As it is, the 
fact that few women now have to marry as a means of support, 
and that so many men are not of the sort the best women want to 
marry, and the fact that an increasing mmiber of women can 
demonstrably have more leisure and surer gratification of refined 
tastes through the rewards of a vocational service by not marrying, 
give a dangerous sodal drift away from marriage and maternity 
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in the case of many most competent, strong, and idealistic of the 
sex. This is a tendency toward ''race suidde" far more sinister 
than is a falling birth-rate in the general population. All social 
students know what happened to the main currents of heredity 
as a result of the celibacy of the religious orders of both men and 
women in the Middle Ages. In this, which I have ventured in 
another connection to call "The Age of the Spinster," we note 
something analogous in this volimtary withdrawal from family life 
of many superior women; and also, of course, but in lesser degree 
the bachelor proclivities of superior men. There is a by-product 
of immense social advantage in the case of unmarried women of 
trained capacity. It had to be demonstrated that society was 
failing to use women to the best advantage, and the ''unattached 
women'' could most easily and quickly show what women in 
general might be and do, and how society could use their powers 
more thriftily. From the Lady Abbess of old to the " three maiden 
aimts of Chicago," the line of gifted spinsters has made way fqr 
liberty and for personal achievement of women and so for the race 
uplift that waits for a stronger and nobler womanhood. As a 
permanent condition, however, no serious sociologist can view with 
satisfaction so many women of the highest type of whom it must 

be said: 

''They are their own posterity 
Their future in themselves doth lie." 

What then, again ? A chorus of voices led by our brilliant Mrs. Gil- 
man assure us that all this confusion and difficulty in the adjust- 
ment of women's special work to the family needs will pass when 
specialization has had its perfect work and is applied with equal 
power of organization to the various sorts of service now demanded 
of the house-mother. When "the home is no one's workshop" 
but a place of equal rest and refreshment to both husband and wife, 
and better fitted to children's needs because providing for them 
only experts in physical, mental, and recreational care, women 
will not only be able to pursue their vocational way imhindered, 
but will be able to raise the standard of human quality by a finer 
and more powerful sex-selection of fathers, and the race will be 
speeded onward as never before. Much of the profoundest truth 
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inheres in this position. The age-long pretense that individual 
Women are supported by individual men, when giving all time and 
strength to serving the family as house-mothers, must go. The 
obsolete and socially harmful conventional rules that make it 
''bad form" for a married woman to earn money even to hire the 
family washing done, but highly proper and virtuous for her to 
work beyond her strength in the privacy of her home at any most 
uncongenial task, must be shamed out of existence. The necessity 
of marrying "as a means of subsistence" is going fast; and the 
holding of women in marriage to men unfit to live with is going with 
it. The social backset that came when the private-property rights 
of man were made to legally include wives, and the terms of mating 
and of parentage aUke fixed by men alone as the economic masters, 
must be overcome by hastening with vigor the day when in freedom 
of self-support as unmarried and in full social support as mothers 
all women shall be able to dictate the qualities desirable in marriage 
and in parenthood on a plane necessary to true race culture. 
Society must end the hypocritical inconsistency that puts wife- 
hood and motherhood on a pedestal as the ethical ideal for women, 
and then penalizes marriage and maternity, as in the case of 
woman teachers, whose vocation is nearest the family and for whose 
work family experience is most helpful. Above all, the democratiz- 
ing of the family must go on until, in the wise words of Dr. Lucy 
Sahnon, '' the equal right of men and women to work for remimera- 
tion and the equal privilege of both to render unpaid service" shall 
be established, both inside and outside its limits. As aids toward 
that condition changes in the industrial and professional world are 
fast contributing. Almost daily some element of domestic work 
becomes a business and o£fers specialized labor outside the home; 
and this with ''hour-service" of experts in nursing, teaching, play- 
directing, and housework releases house-mothers for permanent 
"careers." It must be noted, however, that these tendencies 
operate for urban dwellers almost exclusively; and it is still true, 
and in any future in sight likely to remain true, that the majority 
of homes are in the coimtry and the majority of children are brought 
up in rural, small village, or industrially imdeveloped communities. 
Also, it must be noted, that "substitutes" for the house-mother's 
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all-round service *.*come high," and family budgets prove that only- 
women of creative gifts, whose work is of so personal a nature that 
it is a ^' craft," can earn enough to bring such substitutes within 
the usual family income, even when both parents contribute to it. 
The work open to the average woman is one conditioned upon the 
hours, the places, and the general arrangements made for men 
workers and leaves little chance to consider the exigencies of family 
life; and its wages are low for successful economic adjustments. 
Meanwhile individual married couples in increasing numbers are 
practicing ways of living which, although not generally designed 
for that purpose, do allow many women to work easily at specialized 
vocations in the man-made industrial conditions. The '' no-child 
system" of complete "birth-control" relieves some women from 
the cares of motherhood but does not make all plain sailing, even 
in the childless married condition, for such as desire a truly mono- 
gamic union, successful and happy in proportion to its permanency 
and harmony of interests. For such married couples questions 
that concern the professional standing of either, the increased 
economic security of both, and their respective usefulness in the 
social order will surely arise, and lead ahnost inevitably to the 
subordination of the work of one to that of the other. If the wife 
is the superior in talent and in value as a social fimctionary, then 
it may be her work that has right of way, but it takes a noble and 
a flexible man and a gifted and an unselfish woman to make such 
an arrangement happy and useful to both. 

The whole arrangement of society is on the basis of the economic 
leadership of the man in the marriage partnership, and continues 
such even in social strata where justice gives both a common purse 
and the finest quality of affection and comradeship makes it a 
negligible matter which one makes the largest contribution to the 
imited treasury. If any married woman is exempt from all demands 
of motherhood, some "selective social draft" more delicate in its 
evaluation than we have yet evolved must indicate her right of 
exemption, and if marriage is to continue on an3rthing like the 
present basis commonplace women cannot have all its advantages 
without paying some price. The "one-child system," with its 
growing use of the day nursery or nurse, the kindergarten and the 
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boarding school, to minimize its evil effect upon the child, makes 
the interruption to specialized work for the women concerned 
temporary, and hardly more than a ''sabbatic leave." This 
system is, however, less and less approved in the case of those fit 
to dower the race with first-dass offspring, and the world is now 
in a mood to demand a much larger social service of parenthood 
from those at the top of life. 

Again, what then ? If what has been stated is true, then is it 
not clear that while ''mating" and "parentage" of both men and 
women should alike be prepared for in a social education that shall 
lead toward and not away from a more generally successful family 
life, the education of girls should indude some recognition of the 
fact of common experience that family life does generally make a 
larger demand for personal service upon women than upon men ? 
Is it not also dear that this larger demand, although lessened 
increasingly by specialization of domestic crafts into industrial 
businesses, is not thereby and cannot be entirely abolished? 
What we are witnessing now in the domestic life is the "passing" 
of the servant caste and of "the hired girl," and of the impaid 
family drudge, not the eclipse of the house-mother or the waning 
of the homemaker's charm or power. All the things that make 
housekeeping easier only render it less necessary to have alien 
members of the family drde, and give a better chance for all the 
members of the family, men, women, and children, to share in its 
work on a plane of actual co-operation. 

The sodal education of women demands from now on the most 
scrupulous regard for the training of every normal girl for self- 
support. This cannot be too much emphasized. This is the only 
sure foundation for sodally helpful sex-relationship and for that 
democratization of the family without which sodal progress is now 
impossible. The sodal education of women in general demands, 
also, the cultivation of domestic tastes and of some measure of 
household technique, not as a concession to the past, but as a safe- 
guard of the future, in such fashion that the call to personal service 
of the family life may recall familiar and pleasant educational 
activities. These educational activities should precede those which 
tend directly toward vocational preparation for self-support. This 
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point, too, is vital. The age when ahnost all little girls like 
to do things which concern the family comfort is from the eighth 
to the fourteenth year, a period too young for proper vocational 
drill. Then, when they are most likely to be ordered out of the 
kitchen if there is a paid cook to give the order, and most likely 
to be thought '^in the way" if trying to help in domestic processes 
of any sort, is the period of all others when to "leam by doing" 
what they are interested in will give them a background capable 
of easy adjustment to the later demands of family life. The 
training of boys of the same ages has an analogue in farming and 
handy use of common tools; and in the ''work, play, and study 
school" boys and girls learn much together which fit both for 
mutual aid in the private family. The new education of the grade 
schools, therefore, is coming to the rescue of the house-mother's 
task as the high school and college have come to the aid of those 
who would provide vocational careers for women. iThey may 
meet in helpful alliance just as soon as a few social principles, 
which can make a bridge between them, are outlined and ac- 
cepted. These principles are: First, most women should allow 
for marriage and maternity first place for the years socially 
required. Second, women cannot afford to lose entirely out of 
their married lives vocational discipline, by the use of lebure time 
left them by new easing of household service in odd jobs of impaid 
"social work," as is now so much the custom. The very multi- 
plicity and variety of ancient crafts practiced in the home make 
some one activity, held to rules of specialization, essential to the 
house-mother's development. The chosen vocation retained as 
an avocation, during the house-mother's active service, must not, 
however, be a chief dependence for either her own or the family 
support lest the family or herself suffer. It must be in the nature of 
a leasehold upon her chosen career to be retaken for full occupancy 
as soon as the, children are out of hand and she has beguii to feel 
the call of empty hours to the old familiar task. This is not an 
impractical plan, as many women are proving by experience. And 
it is easily demonstrated that society in the past has wasted the 
work-power of women past the child-bearing age in more ruthless 
and stupid prodigality than any other of its treasures. Third, 
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married women with young children must learn to combine in 
''team work/' as they have never yet done, and to make engage- 
ments by two's or three's for the work one unmarried women may 
undertake alone. This is especially called for in the great social 
task of teaching, ''woman's organic office in the world," as Emerson 
called it. The evils charged against a "feminized school/' where 
they reaUy exist, are those due not so much to the sex of the grade 
teachers as to their celibate condition in the "permanent supply" 
and to the too rapidly changing personnel of those who marry. 
The same suggested team work would operate well in all the higher 
professions; and the success of "continuation schools" proves 
that half-time and third-time labor schedules are perfectly feasible 
in manual work. The fourth social principle to be accepted in the 
interest of women and the family is one little perceived at the 
present time; namely that which marks the limitations of social 
usefulness in the specialization of labor itself. We are beginning 
to see that this process may be carried so far that a shallow and a 
cheap person may so fill the exacting and narrow ruts of a specialty 
of manual work or professional service as to check ambition and 
power to achieve a full and rich personality. It would be a spiritual 
loss to society if all women could become simply "experts" in some 
one field of labor, as so many men are and have to be; almost as 
great a loss as would be the leveling down of women in chastity 
and sex-reserve instead of the leveling up of men in order to secure 
a single standard of morals. Men and women alike must some- 
time be able to secure economic power without losing the chance to 
gain breadth of interest and richness of human association. And 
the mothers of the race should lead and are leading the way in the 
experience that will make that possible. 

Last of all, the social principle by which the claims of per- 
sonality and the demands of sodal solidarity (now so entangled 
in friction) may work smoothly to individual and social well-being, 
the principle yet to be clearly outlined and helpfully applied, should 
receive interpretation and guidance through the race experience 
of woman. For that service the social education of women must 
be lifted to a far higher plane of intellectual and ethical culture. 
Deeper than all the problems which the booming of the guns of 
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this world-war has forced upon the dullest social consciousness is 
the question, How may the individual conscience, the personal 
ideal, the lonely aspiration — ^these which in prophets and saints since 
the world was have dowered the future although disowned by their 
own time — ^be harmonized with, not destroyed by, the new demand 
for conformity which a new social solidarity is making ? May it 
not be that hiunan beings of the mother-sex who have paid and still 
must pay a price, one by one, for each single Kfe, and who have at 
the same time always been held and still must be held supreme 
upbuilders of the social fabric, shall lead the race toward the solu- 
tion of this most spiritual problem of democracy ? 

If so,* then the social education of women must make them 
able, even through vicarious suffering, to give birth to a new sodal 
idealism; in like manner with their on-bearing of the generations. 
To fit women for such a task no price is too great for society to 
pay for their truly social education. 



DISCUSSION 
LuoLE Eaves, Brookune, Massachusetts 

A fascinating array of topics are presented for discussion by Mrs. Spencer's 
paper, but it is evident that they all duster about that most perplexing and 
difficult of the reconstmction problems: How can we make good the losses 
during the past four years from superior racial stocks ? Over five million men, 
selected for military service because of their fine physical development, have 
been killed, and the number of wounded amounts to twenty million. The losses 
of population due to pestilence and famine may be heavier than those of the 
battle fronts. Recently reported statistics of deaths from influenza show a 
much higher rate, and there have been additional losses from typhus fever and 
cholera. 

The magnitude of the toll taken by famine is incalculable. Herbert 
Hoover is reported to have estimated that fourteen million Russians will die 
of starvation during the coming winter, and famine has already caused many 
deaths in Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and portions of Austria. The physio- 
logical losses due to inadequate and unsuitable food will ccmtribute to the 
racial deterioration chargeable to the war. Studies iir biological chemistry show 
that the injury from complete deprivation of food for relatively long periods 
may be repaired more fully than the losses due to prolonged efiForts of the 
body to adjust itself to insufficient or badly balanced diets. The question of 
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whether the hitherto dominant races will be able to regain what has been 
squandered so recklessly during this great struggle wiU be a subject for earnest 
consideration for years to come by the sociologists of the civilized world. 

The United States could play an important part in retrieving these losses 
from important racial groups, as the depleted stocks are fully represented in our 
population. Moreover, the circumstances leading to emigration from the older 
countries have tended to the selection of representatives of unusual intelli- 
gence and personal initiative. The shorter period of our participation in the 
war has protected us from the heavy casualties suffered by the other warring 
nations, and the home population has escaped the food deprivations of the 
European countries. Our resources and relatively better financial condition 
make it easy for us to support large additions to our population, and it seems 
desirable that these gains ^ould be by the natural increase of our present popu- 
lation rather than by immigration from the depleted and famine-deteriorated 
peoples of Europe. Will the American women render this national and racial 
service ? I take it that the relation which their higher education does at present 
or may in the future bear to their willinipess and competence to discharge these 
obligations is considered by the previous speaker to be the chief focusing point 
of all discussions dealing with the social education of women. 

The generous provision for the education of women is one of the most 
characteristic features of the civilization which is being developed in the United 
States. This noble policy of granting full opportimities for developing the 
intelligence of the mothers of coming generations has been adopted to an extent 
never before known in the history of the race. Over half (54.63 per cent) of 
the students in o\xi public secondary schools are girls,' and in 191 5-16 
nearly a hundred thousand (95,436) women were registered in our universities 
and colleges,' another hundred thousand (96,094)^ were studying in normal and 
agricultural schools of collegiate rank, and smaller, scattering groups were 
registered in various professional courses; eleven thousand (11,240) received 
their first degrees and a thousand (1,062) earned masters' and doctors' degrees.^ 
The rapid gains during the past decade in the nimiber of women college students 
are likely to continue, as the report of graduates of public and private high 
schools in 1916 who were "preparing for other higher institutions" showed that 
nearly three-fourths (72 per cent) of the thirty-five thousand looking forward 
to further training were women.' These freely offered educational oppor- 
tunities serve as agencies by which the more gifted and ambitious women are 
selected and prepared for independent, vocational careers, as only those with 
sound health, good mental ability, and the will-power, which makes possible 
continued application to study, can utilize fully the privileges so generously 
provided at public expense. If educated women show a general disposition to 

» Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ending June jo, 1917^ H, 5 1 7 . 
• /Wrf., 292-93. 4 Ihid.y 302. 

» Ihid,, 384, 447, 454. * Ihid,, 546. 
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refuse the responsibilities of wives and mothers in order to pursue these careers, 
then we are confronted by the possibility of a process of selection which may 
result in the mothering of future generations by women of less intelligence and 
character. 

Previous discussion' of the eugenic aspects of these American educational 
policies have been focused diiefly on the questions: "Will the college girl 
marry? Will shejproduce a family of sufficient sise to maintain the portion of 
the population from which she springs ? " The statistical data available to assist 
in answering these questions deal chiefly with the marriage-rates and fecundity 
of the graduates of the older women's colleges of the East. Summariadng the 
results of these investigations, we find that about one-half of the women 
college graduates marry, and that this rate corresponds with that of the 
women of the same social and economic status who have not attended college. 
The older college mothers whose child-bearing years are completed show an 
average of two to two and a half children per family. They marry later but 
have more children per year of married life than their non-college sisters, cousins, 
and friends. Divorce is almost unknown among college wives, and their chil- 
dren show an exceptionally low death-rate. Evidently the domestic short- 
comings of women college graduates are quantitative rather than qualitative. 

Two weaknesses vitiate the numerous indictments of the higher education 
of women for race-suicide tendencies: first, the sample of college women whose 
marriage and fecundity records supplied evidence to support the charges 
differed radically from the majority wh(mi they were supp(»ed to represent; 
and, second, the fact that marriage- and birth-rates have declined at the same 
time that women have obtained enlarged educational oi^x>rtunities does not 
necessarily imply a causal relationship between the two tendencies. Other 
social, economic, or political changes may be responsible for both developments. 

Attention should be focused on the great co-educational institutions of the 
West when considering the social significance of the higher education of 
American women, as over two-thirds of our ninety-five thousand women 
students attend colleges and universities where they are closely associated with 
yoimg men whose ages, tastes, and social standards tend to make them at* 
tractive companions for their feminine feUow-students.' Vassar, Wellesley, 
Holyoke, Smith, and Bryn Mawr have contributed the bulk of the statistical 
material in previous discussions. These colleges charge high tuition fees and 
are situated so that the majority of their students must meet the heavy living 

* Some of the more important of these discussions are: Amy Hewes, "Marital 
and Occupational Statistics of Graduates of Mount Holsroke CoU^se," Quar, Pub. rf 
ike Am, Siat. Assoc. (December, igii), XH, 77x^7; Nellie S. Ncaring, "Education 
and Fecundity," Quar. Pub. of the Am. Siat. Assoc. (June, 1914), XIV, 156-74; 
Mary Smith, "Roberts SUtistics of College and Non-CoUege Women," Quar. Pub. 
rfike Am. Siai. Assoc. (March-June, 1900), Vn, 1-26. 

' In 19x5-16 only 31,055 of the 95,436 women students were found in the women's 
colleges. Re^i of ike Comfmssumer of EducaUon, igiT, O, 306-25. 
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expenses of dormitoiy life; hence their patrons are drawn chiefly from families 
of different economic status, from that of the girls who attend the many small 
women's colleges founded by various churches, or from that of the highly 
democratic constituency of the free-tuition state universities. It is probable 
that the circumstances both of college and home life of the graduates of the older 
women's colleges may have made the marriage- and birth-rates somewhat lower 
than the average for the entire group of highly educated American women. 

The danger of attributing falling marriage- and birth-rates to the higher 
education of women is evident when we consider that these social tendencies 
are common to many countries, some of which give but limited educational 
opportunities to women; New Zealand has a staticHiary population; the in-> 
ability of France to maintain its population is well known; and even Germany, 
with its "Kinder, Kirche, Kuchen" ideals for womankind had a birth-rate for 
its urban population which was falling more rapidly than that of the English 
dties. The igzo census shows that our entire native population was practi- 
cally stationary; and if the forces at work to bring about this condition continue 
to operate, we soon may find an actual decline in the number of native-born 
of native stock. It seems probable that the economic indq>endence of women 
is but one of a complex group of factors contributing to a tendency which is 
gaining rapidly, particularly in the urban oonununities, throughout the portions 
of the civilized world inhabited by the white race. 

When proposing ways of checking this tendency in the interests of the 
racial replenishment needed at the present time, we must remember that the 
necessity of choosing between domestic life and a vocational career is not 
confined to the highly educated. We should advocate nothing for the pro- 
fessional women which cannot be copied by less gifted sisters. There is 
but a slight degree of variation in their problems, as the girls of poorer families 
usually obtain two or three years more education than the boys,' and, at the 
marriageable age, frequently have as great an earning power. A clergyman of 
a down-town church told me that he is consulted frequently by young couples 
who wish to marry but who feel that they cannot make the sacrifice of living 
standards that would be necessary with the loss of the woman's wages. H 
we advocate motherless mating, umnarried motherhood, or even part-time 
homemaking, we must consider the consequences of their ad(^tion by all 
classes of our society. 

The arguments against the radical theories undermining the traditional 
monogamous family have been presented fully in the paper. As has been sug- 
gested, two forms of gratification are involved in the more intimate relations 
of the sexes: the personal emotions of the mating instinct, which tends to be 
stronger in the male, and the more altruistic feelings of the parental instinct, 
which usually is more developed in the female. How can a person familiar 

'The records of the Boston Placement Bureau show 53 per cent of the bosrs and 
70 per cent of the girls who received aecondary-school training before going to work. 
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with the social Idstoiy of the nuse conntfremrr the shaDovr aentimentalisiii 
wfaidi would defend the gratification of either of these instinctive emoHom 
without the full accq>tance of the social obtigariiMW which nonnally accom- 
pany their indulgence? The evib of unmanied tiMiHwg are familiar to all 
ages and races, but the suggestion that cultivated wnnen may wish to bear 
the children of men whose fimnpMiMmgliip thqr do not desire has grown out 
of unididesome conditions peculiar to our own age. 

The title of the psqier under discussicm suggests the agencies to which we 
must resort if we wish to stimulate the young people of America to an interest 
in the eugenics problems created fay the great conflict of the past four years. 
I wish to emphasise the desirability of educating both men and women to 
a greater realizaticm of the services rendered to the nation and to the race by 
the fuO and intelligent disdiarge of family obligations. Biology and sociology 
teach us the equal reqx»sibility of the father and mother for the character of 
the off^)ting, but the paternal reoognitiim of these claims b of more recent 
origin in the radal social development. AncesUw worsh^ was the chief 
means of developing the sanctions for fatherhood am<Mig the forbears of Euro- 
pean nations and continues to reinforce the patenud inst mcts of nearly haU the 
present inhabitants of the world. In the absence of these powerful religious 
sancticHis, there is need of a well-organized edurational program for retaining 
and strengthening the feelings which prompt men to self-sacrificing devotion 
to the young. As already suggested, our women are the best educated of all 
time, but their attention has been focused on preparation for indq)endent 
careers rather than for homemaking. The fact that in 1915-16 nearly one in 
five of the giris in our secondary schools were registered in dcnnestic science 
courses, suggests a reaction from this overemphasis of indq)endent wage- 
earning. But this instruction has been weak in that there has been too great 
a tendency to assume that cooking and sewing are the beginning and end of 
homemaking. Greater efforts should be made to teach the extent to which the 
family and the home are the focusing points of all social betterment activities, 
and to develop a realization of the patriotic sanctions for intelligent parent- 
hood. 

Three movements are under way with which members of the Sociological 
Society may co-operate for the promotion of these educational activities: 

I. Educators throughout the United States have been siqiplied with funds 
for researdi aiming at the discovery of means by which the public school may 
do more for character building. Attention should be called to the need of 
preparation for the finer forms of personal comradeship which will make possible 
marital relati(»is acceptable to tiie sensitive, intelligent type of woman being 
devebped in the United States. Both girls and boys should be interested in a 
practical way in the many social activities designed for the protection and 
proper devek>pment of chUdren, and should learn to regard their production 
and nurture as high forms of patriotic service. 
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2. The Smith-Hughes Act, providing for vocational education, grants 
subsidies of federal funds for training women for domestic activities. This 
ranking of homemaking as a vocation to be prepared for with the same thor- 
oughness as wage-earning occupations is an important gain for the aodal edu- 
cation advocated in the paper imder discussion. Well-organized short courses 
and home projects' will do much to remedy the defective preparation for family 
life which has been conmion among women wage-earners since the Industrial 
Revolution. Other states will soon follow the example of Massachusetts and 
introduce instruction promoting the welfare of mothers and young children. 
Intelligent interest fostered by sudi training and reinforced by deep-rooted 
womanly instincts will surely result in an increasing willingness to accept home- 
making as a vocation. 

3. The third possibility which I wish to present may appear much more 
impracticable than these two undertakings of more limited scope. There has 
been much talk of a year of national service to be required of all boys at some 
time between the sixteenth and twenty-first year. It is argued that the train- 
ing of all youths on terms of equality would promote democracy, prepare a 
citizen army, and develop a strong realization of the obligations due the nation. 
Why not have a year of national service for young women ? They could be 
given a uniform which would not k>wer their vitality by restricting the dicu- 
lation of the blood and interfering with the activities of the organs of nutrition 
and elimination. Physical training, instruction in personal hygiene, practical 
activities designed to protect the public health and to promote the comfort 
of mothers and children, would be subjects suitable for emphasis. Women will 
soon have the franchise and so are in need of preparation which will develop the 
same qualifications which are desirable for male citizens. Two million men 
have been trained in the most approved methods of slaughter in a few months, 
but much careful attention to personal nurture and to the physical and social 
environment of the young is required in order to produce men fit for efficient 
service in a national army. Results as valuable for peace as for war might be 
gained form the year of national service for women. 

The patriotic devotion of our young women cannot be questioned. If 
any of us cherished a doubt about whether the youth of today still retained 
the capacity to suffer and die in order that national honor and safety might 
be more secure, it has been dispelled by the splendid response of our young 
army to the demands of this great world-crisis. But make our girls and boys 
realize fuUy what are the services which patriotism demands, and we may be 
assured of the devotion and self-sacrifice necessary for the full discharge of the 
duties which will strengthen not alone the nation but also the race. 

' This term is used to describe set tasks which the girls are encouraged to cany 
through in their homes. Teachers may require reports of these from the girls or 
their mothers, or when it seems desirable may go to the home to supervise their 
execution. 
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Maxion TiOBOT, Univebstty ov Chicago 

The present chaos in educational methods is bound to exist as long as 
there is chaos in social aims. What the future type of civilization is to demand 
of educated women is not yet known in detail. Certain outstanding prin- 
ciples in which women are involved may, however, be accepted as guides: 
First, the woman power which the world-war has released will never again 
be wholly shackled by outworn precedents. Secondly, the war has given 
proof that, in the woids of a noted scholar, "no civilization can remain the 
highest if another civilization adds to the intelligence of its men the intelligence 
of its women." Thirdly, the readjustments of society whidi are to come 
must be based on m<»e generous and sympathetic relationships and more 
equitable principles of life and labor than have prevaOed in the past. Women 
must be educated to participate intelligently in establishing the new order. 

For the present purpose Mrs. Spencer's definition of the social education 
of women will suffice as a starting-point for two definite suggestions. It is 
"that type of training which has for its aim both the development of the 
individual life and its adjustment to the needs of the social whole." More- 
over, "it must take cognizance of the family as a durable institution demanding 
permanent if changing adjustment of the individual life to its solidarity and 
its perfecting." 

Granted that the family is a diuable institution, it must also be granted 
that in its manifestations, that is, its social relations as well as its environmental 
forms, it is subject to change. It is also dear that the processes of adjustment 
which are to insure the solidarity and perfecting of the family are not to be 
fimited to the individual as such. Processes of adjustment must be mutual 
to be just and to give permanent results. There must be recognition by the 
larger group of such modification of practices as will contribute to the proper 
development of the individual. The family life of today is not infrequently 
carried on in such a way as to require of the woman large sacrifices and few 
satisfactions. A considerable portion of woman's labor is assumed to be 
necessarily of low grade. 

The following incident may be dted in illustration of this point: The 
authorities in charge of a certain government building were recently unable 
to secure the needed force of women to scrub floors on hands and knees. They 
thereupon installed dectric scrubbing devices which could be pushed back 
and forth by noncombatant, silver-haired gentlemen, and forthwith, in so 
far as scrubbing was done by laborious and offensive methods, it remained 
woman's work. 

There are legions of farm homes in prosperous communities where the 
farming processes are conducted with the help of every time- and strength- 
saving device known to sdence, and yet where only the most meager and 
prinutive equipment is provided for the domestic processes. Many a business 
man insists on effidency methods in his office and is content to have his wife 
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conduct her work with wom-oat tools and out-of-date machinery. In some 
cases he makes it obligatory for her to do so through his unwillingness to meet 
the ezpense involved in releasing part of her strength and time firom physical 
toiL It is too often not seen by either the man or the woman that the higher 
vahies of both individual and family life are thereby seriously affected if not 
wholly destroyed. 

My first suggestion follows, namely, that the social education of the woman 
for the home must be such as to lead her to recognize and demand such appli- 
caticns of science as will reduce to a minimum the irksome toil of maintaining 
a household. 

This principle must be followed if the appeal is to be made to the intelligent 
woman of the future. No matter how strongly she may be urged to render 
service in the home because of its essentially altruistic and socially beneficent 
nature, she will recognize and is in fact now seeing, even with slight education, 
the great extent to which it is anachronistic and wasteful or, to use Mrs. 
Spencer's term, is made up in considerable part of ''vestigial functions." 

My second suggestion rests on the corollary of the well-known fact that 
wmnen are following household industries from the home to the factory. 
This corollary is not as generally recognized as is the fact, and yet it should be 
accepted as one of the determining factors in the social education of women. 
It is that with the development of the industrial system a whole new group 
of duties rests upon the housekeeper. She is, to be sure, called a consumer 
rather than a producer, but there b but alight token of the real meaning of 
this function in the education which is given her. If she attempts to get any 
inkling of her task, she is confronted in the educational program with those 
courses whose content is made to serve business as a commercial rather than 
as the social undertaking which it should be for her. 

The Soldiers' and Sailors' Act and the methods of civilian relief instituted 
by the Red Cross have opened the eyes of tens of thousands of women, as no 
schooling ever has done, to the importance of the woman's function as spender 
and to the absolute necessity of her counting on a regular and definite income 
and working on a budget system, if the family is to be maintained in decency 
and order. 

The Industrial Revolution, moreover, is not the only modem movement 
which has profoundly affected the home. Tran^Mrtation and communica- 
tion, urbanization, community control of health, food and education, organized 
care of the sick and infirm and criminal, public forms of entertainment and 
instruction, libraries, the press, parks, art galleries and museums, and political 
agencies of different sorts are determining the character of modem homes, 
and nothing is done to show the woman through her education that what 
those forces shall be should rest in part on her trained intelligence and constant 
effort rather than on chance or the business interests of a few dominating 
citizens or the evU methods of oiganized vice and crime. 
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There is hardly a class of the oommiinity that is more worthy of pity than 
are those women of whom Mrs. Spencer has spoken, ''whose children are out 
of hand." Their work-power would not be ruthlessly or prodigally wasted if 
their social education had given them a vision of how to direct the new world- 
forces and tiun them to account not only in their own homes but in the homes 
of other women who need help. Another equally pitiable group consists 
of those young women of the so-called leisiu% class, conscious of their latent 
power, whose training has not enriched them socially but rather hemmed 
them in and who look forward to married life too frequently as a means of 
escape from convention and restraint rather than as an experience bringing 
new duties and opportunities. The Great War has given some degree of 
social education to these two groups of women, and the question many are 
asking anxiously is, ''What is to become of all that power in the new day?" 
It is hardly credible that it will not be available, in some measiu% at least, 
for the new tasks of readjustment, or that any considerable number will lapse 
into their old life of luxurious self-indulgence; but whatever the outcome with 
the present generation, the new generation must not be handicapped by the 
failure to give it the new social education dining the years when the educational 
processes are most productive. 



Captain Thomas D. Elliot, Sanitary Corps, Detailed to the Division of 
Venereal Diseases, United States Pubuc Health Service' 

Your President has permitted me to speak on the first part of the subject 
of the session, and to present a phase only slightly touched upon in the inter- 
esting addresses of Dr. Spencer and Miss Eaves; namely, the relation between 
instruction in sex ethics on the one hand and the campaign against the venereal 
diseases on the other. 

Under the stimulus of the war, which revealed nearly 300,000 new cases 
in the army, Congress appropriated last July over four million dollars for a 
campaign against venereal disease. The President also put squarely upon the 
Public Health Service the federal responsibility for civilian public health. 
Five -sixths of the 200,000 cases, however, came into the army from dvil life. 
The government's campaign against venereal diseases therefore centers now 
in the Division of Venereal Diseases of the Public Health Service, under Surgeon 
General Blue and Assistant Surgeon General C. C. Pierce. 

Venereal diseases are exceptional among the infectious diseases in that their 
usual transmission involves an economic act with supply and demand as factors. 
Anything which affects human beings as sex beings affects directly or indirectly 

■ The Public Health Service offers your members its co-operation in this connection 
through the Section on Educational Activities, 228 First Street NW., Washington, 
D .C. Special literature, exhibits, fihns, and speakers suitable for nearly every possible 
group are available. 
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the problem of venereal disease. This will be true as long as there are no guar- 
anteed inoculations against venereal diseases. It would be poor epidemiology 
as well as poor common sense to deal exclusively with the existing supply of 
carriers without also seeking to reduce the demand for contacts. This means 
that sex education, and anything else which will in the long run reduce infectious 
contacts, is good public-health poHcy, quite apart tom whatever intrinsic 
merits sudi measures may have. 

If, at any time, however, absolute physical preventives of venereal dis- 
eases are discovered, a sharp challenge will be put up to you who are interested 
primarily in the sodal and moral phases of the problem. I ask you whether 
you have bobtered up your arguments too much upon the dangers of venereal 
disease. We daim even now that it is possible to control venereal diseases. 
We daim that commercialized prostitution can be eliminated. The independ- 
ence of women, free divorce, the endowment and protection of motherhood, 
the growing knowledge of birth control, prophylaxis, and the revelations of 
psychoanalysis — all these tend in some way to break down orthodox standards 
and undermine older codes. Can you give arguments in their defense valid 
and convincing, based upon social, psychic, and physiological facts, independ- 
ent of theology on the one hand and of venereal disease on the other? 
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I. THE PROBLEM STATED 

It has long been a cardinal problem in sociology to determine 
just how to conceive in objective terms so very real and palpable 
a thing as the continuity and persistence of social groups. Looked 
at as a physical object society ai^>ears to be made up of mobile 
and independent units. The problem is to understand the nature 
of the bonds that bind these independent units together and how 
these connections are maintained and transmitted. 

Conceived of in its lowest terms the unity of the sodal group 
may be compared to that of the plant communities. In these 
communities, the relation between the individual spedes which 
compose it seems at first wholly fortuitous and external. Co- 
operation and community, so far as it exists, consists merely in the 
fact that, within a given geographical area, certain species come 
together merely because each happens to provide by its presence 
an environment in which the life of the other is easier, more secure, 
than if they lived in isolation. It seems to be a fact, however, 
that this communal life of the associated plants fulfils, as in other 
forms of life, a typical series of changes, which correspond to growth, 
decay, and death. The plant community comes into existence, 
matures, grows old, and eventually dies. In doing this, however, 
it provides by its own death an environment in which another 
form of community finds its natural habitat. Each community 
thus precedes and prepares the way for its successor. Under such 
circumstances the succession of the individual commimities itself 
assumes the character of a life-process.' 

> Frederic E. Clemens, PlatU Succession: An Analysis of the Devdopment of 
Vegetation, p. 6. Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 19x6. 

38 
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In the case of the animal and htunan societies we have all these 
conditions and forces and something more. The individuals asso- 
ciated in an animal commimity not only provide, each for the other, 
a physical environment in which all may live, but the members 
of the community are organically pre-adapted to one another in 
ways which are not characteristic of the members of a plant 
community. As a consequence, the relations between the mem- 
bers of the animal community assume a much more organic char- 
acter. It is, in fact, a characteristic of animal society that the 
members of a social group are organically adapted to one another 
and therefore the organization of animal society is ahnost wholly 
transmitted by physical inheritance. 

In the case of human societies we discover not merely organi- 
cally inherited adaptation, which characterizes animal societies, 
but, in addition, a great body of habits and accommodations which 
are transmitted in the form of social inheritance. Something that 
corresponds to social tradition exists, to be sure, in animal societies. 
Animals learn by imitation from one another, and there is evidence 
that this social tradition varies with changes in environment. In 
man, however, association is based on something more than habits 
or instinct. In human society, largely as a result of language, 
there exists a conscious community of purpose. We have not 
merely folkways, which by an extension of that term might be 
attributed to animals, but we have mores and formal standards of 
conduct. 

In a recent notable volume on education, John Dewey has^ 
fprmtilatediL definition. ol. the. educational £roce^ which he iden- 
tifi?L,^^b-^the. procfiss^by. which. thfi.30cial traditioii of humaii 
society is transmitted. .. Education, he says in effect, is a^self- 
re newing process^ a process in which and thro^ jgh wb!ch ^hg,^;gfl?^^ 
organi sm lives. 

With the renewal of physical existence goes, in the case of human beings, 
the re-creation of beliefs, ideals, hopes, happiness, miseiy and practices. The 
continuity of experience, thzough renewal of the social group is a literal fact. 
Education, in its broadest sense, is the means of this social continuity of Hfe.' 

Under ordinary drcumstances the transmission of the social 
tradition is from the parents to the children. Children are bom 
^BdmcaHan and Democracy^ pp. a-3. 
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into the society and take over its customs, habits, and standards 
of life simply, naturally, and without conflict. But it will at once 
occur to anyone that the physical life of society is not always con- 
tinued and maintained in this natural way, i.e., by the succession 
of parents and children. New societies are formed by conquest 
and by the imposition of one people upon another. In such cases 
there arises a conflict of cultures, and as a result the process of 
ftision takes place slowly and is frequently not complete. New 
societies are frequently formed by colonization, in which case new 
cultures are grafted onto older ones. The work of missionary 
societies is essentially one of colonization in this sense. Finally 
we have societies growing up, as in the United States, by immi- 
gration. These immigrants, coming as they do from all parts of 
the world, bring with them fragments of divergent cultures. Here 
again the process of assimilation is slow, often painful, not always 
complete. 

In the case where societies are formed and maintained by 
adoption, that is, by immigration, the question arises: How is it 
possible for a people of a different race and a different culture to 
take over the traditions and social inheritance of another and an 
alien people ? What are the conditions which facilitate this trans- 
mission and, in general, what happens when people of different 
races and cultures are brought together in the intimate relations 
of community life ? 

These questions have already arisen in connection with the 
education of the Negro in America and with the work of foreign 
missions. If the schools are to extend and rationalize the work 
they are already doing in the Americanization of the immigrant 
peoples, questions of this sort may become actual in the field of 
pedagogy. This paper is mainly concerned with the Negro, 
not because the case of the Negro is more urgent than or essentially 
different from that of the inunigrant, but because the materials 
for investigation are more accessible. 

Much has been said and written in the past about the intel- 
lectual inferiority of the Negro. Attempts have been made to 
demonstrate this inferiority on the basis of general anthropologi- 
cal, ethnological, and even theological grounds. The history of 
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these efforts has produced some curious and sociologically interest- 
ing literature. But this literature is valuable mainly for what 
it reveals of the distortion of sentiment and opinion which the 
racial conflict has produced in the black man and the white/ 

More recently efforts have been made to determine the relative 
intellectual capacity of the Negro and the white man by psycho- 
logical measurements of the achievements of Negro school chil- 
dren as compared with white. The result of these investigations 
is still highly speculative and, on the whole, inconcliisive.' On 
the basis of all the evidence at hand the question remains where 
Boaz left it when he said that the black man was little, if any, 
inferior to the white man in intellectual capacity and, in any case, 
racial as compared with individual differences were small and 
relatively unimportant.^ 

Admitting, as the anthropologists now seem disposed to do, 
that the average native intelligence in the races is about the same, 
we may still expect to find in different races certain special traits 
and tendencies which rest on biological rather than cultural dif- 
ferences. For example, over and above all differences of language, 
custom, or historic tradition it is to be presumed that Teuton 
and Latin, the Negro and the Jew — ^to compare the most primitive 
with the most sophisticated of peoples — ^have certain racial apti- 
tudes, certain innate and characteristic differences of temperament 
which manifest themselves especially in the objects of attention, 
in tastes, and in talents. Is the Jewish intellectual, for example, 
a manifestation of an original and peculiar endowment of the 
Jewish race or is he rather a product of traditional interest and 
emphasis characteristic of Jewish people — ^a characteristic which 
may be explained as an accommodation to the long-continued 
urban environment of the race ?^ 

' Cliarles Carroll, The Negro a Beast, American Book and Bible House, 1890. 

* George Oscar Ferguson, Jr., "The Psychology of the Negro: An Experimental 
Study," Archives of Psychology ^ No. 36^ April, 19 16. 

> Boaz, The Mind qfPrimUive Man^ 191 1, p. 269. 

4 Robert E. Park, "The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of Human 
Behavior in the City Environment," American Journal of Sociology, XX (March, 
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Is the Negro's undoubted interest in music and taste for bright 
colors, commonly attributed to the race, to be regarded as inherent 
and racial traits or are they merely the characteristics of primitive 
people? 

Is Catholicism to be regarded as the natural manifestation of 
the Latin temperament as it has been said that Protestanism is 
of the Teutonic? 

Here are differences in the character of the cultural life which 
can scarcely be measured quantitatively in terms of gross intel- 
lectual capacity. Historical causes do not, it seems, adequately 
account for them. So far as this is true we are perhaps warranted 
in regarding them as modifications of transmitted tradition due 
to innate traits of the people who have produced them. Granted 
that civilization, as we find it, is due to the development of com- 
munication and the possibility of mutual exchange of cultural 
materials, still every special culture is the result of a selection, and 
every people borrows from the whole fimd of cultural materials 
not merely that which it can use but which, because of certain 
organic characteristics, it finds stimulating and interesting. 

The question then resolves itself into this: How far do racial 
characteristics and innate biological interests determine the extent 
to which one racial group can and will take over and assimilate 
the characteristic features of an alien civilization? How far will 
it merely take over the cultural forms, giving them a different 
content or a different inflection? 

This problem, so far as it is related to the lives of primitive 
peoples, has already been studied by the ethnologists. Rivers, 
in his analysis of the cultures of Australian people, has found that 
what has hitherto been regarded as primitive cultures are really 
fusions of other and earlier forms of culture.' The evidence of 
this is the fact that the fusion has not been complete. In the 
process of interchange it frequently happens that what Rivers 
calls the ^'fimdamental structure" of the primitive society has 
remained unchanged while the relatively formal and external ele- 
ments of the culture only have been taken over. 

' Rivera, "Ethnological Analysis of Cultuzes,'' Nalnre^ VoL 87, 19x1. 
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There are indications also that where cultural borrowings have 
tikken place the formal elements have a different meaning for the 
people who have taken them over than they had for the people 
from whom they were borrowed. W. J. McGee, in an article 
entitled ''Piratical Acculturation/' has given an interesting illus- 
tration of this fact.' 

McGee's observations of the Seri Indians go to show that they 
imitated the weapons of their enemies but that they regarded 
them as magical instruments and the common people did not even 
know their names. There are numerous other illustrations of 
this so-called ''piratical acculturation" among the observations 
of ethnologists. It is said that the Negroes, when they first came 
into possession of the white man's guns, regarded them as magi- 
cal instruments for making a noise and used them, as the Germans 
used the zq)pelins and the newspapers, merely to destroy the 
enemy's morale. 

No doubt the disposition of primitive peoples is to conceive 
everjrthing mystically, or animistically, to use the language of 
ethnology, particularly where it concerns something strange. On 
the other hand, when the primitive man encountered among the 
cultural objects to which civilization has introduced him some- 
thing which he can make immediately intelligible to himself, he 
at once forms a perfectly rational conception of it. 

Some years ago at Lovedale, South Africa, the seat of one of 
the first successful industrial mission schools, there was an impor- 
tant ceremony to which all the native African chiefs in the vicinity 
were formally invited. It was the introduction and demonstra- 
tion of the use of the plow, the first one that had ever been seen 
in those parts. The proceedings were followed with great interest 
by a large gathering of natives. When the demonstration was 
finished one old chief turned to his followers and said with great 
conviction : " This is a great thing which the white man has brought 
us. One hoe like that is worth as much as ten wives." An Afri- 
can chief could hardly have expressed appreciation of this one 
fundamental device of our civilization in more pragmatic or less 

<W. J. McGee, "Piiatical Acculturation/' Am. Antkroptdogist, V. No. 11, 
pp. 843-49. 
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mystical terms. The wise old chief grasped the meaning of the 
plow at once, but this was because he had been pre-adapted by 
earlier experience to do so. 

It is in general the subjective, historic, and ultimately, perhaps, 
racial and temperamental factor in the lives of peoples which 
makes it difficult, though not impossible, perhaps, to transmit 
political and religious institutions to people of a different racial 
type and a different social tradition. William James's essay "On 
a Certain Blindness in Human Beings," in which he points out how 
pompletely we are likely to miss the point and mistake the inner 
significance of the lives of those about us unless we share their 
experience, emphasizes this fact. 

If then the transmission and fusion of cultures is slow, incom- 
plete, and sometimes impossible it is because the external forms, 
the formulas, technical devices of every social tradition, can be 
more easily transmitted than the aims, the attitudes, sentiments, 
and ideals which attach to them, which are embodied in them. 
The former can be copied and used; the latter must be appre- 
ciated and imderstood. 

n. AFRICAN HEHITAGE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

For a study of the acculturation process there are probably 
no materials more complete and accessible than those offered by 
the history of the American Negro. No other representatives of 
a primitive race have had so prolonged and so intimate an asso- 
ciation with European civilization and still preserved their racial 
identity. Among no other people is it possible to find so many 
stages of culture existing contemporaneously. 

It has been generally taken for granted that the Negro brought 
a considerable fimd of African tradition and African superstition 
from Africa to America. One not infrequently runs across, in 
the current literature and even in standard books upon the Negro, 
references to voodoo practices among the Negro in the southern 
states. As a matter of fact the last authentic accoimt which 
we have of anything approaching a Negro nature worship in the 
United States took place in Louisiana in 1884. It is described 
by George W. Cable in an article on "Creole Slave Songs" which 
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appeared in the Century Magazine in 1886. In this case it seems 
to have been an importation from the West Indies. I have never 
run across an account of a genuine instance of voodoo worship 
elsewhere in the United States, although it seems to have been 
common enough in the West Indies at one time. 

My own impression is that the amount of African tradition 
which the Negro brought to the United States was very small. 
In fact there is every reason to believe, it seems to me, that the 
Negro, when he landed in the United States, left behind him almost 
ever3rthing but his dark complexion and his tropical temperament. 
It is very difficult to find in the South today anything that can 
be traced directly back to Africa. This does not mean that there 
is not a great deal of superstition, conjuring, root doctoring, and 
magic generally among^ the Negroes of the United States. What 
it does mean is that the superstitions we do find are those which 
we might expect to grow up anjrwhere among an imaginative 
people living in an intellectual twilight such as exists on the iso- 
lated plantations of the southern states. Furthermore this is in 
no way associated as it is in some of the coimtries of Europe, 
southern Italy for example, with the Negroes' religious beliefs 
and practices. It is not part of Negro Christianity. It is with 
him, as it is with us, folk-lore pure and simple. It is said that there 
are but two African words that have been retained in the English 
language. One of these words is "Buckra," from which the name 
Buckra Beach in Virginia comes. This seems remarkable when 
we consider that slaves were still brought into the United States 
clandestinely up to 1862.' 

The explanation is to be foimd in the manner in which the 
Negro slaves were collected in Africa and the manner in which they 
were disposed of after they arrived in this country. The great 
markets for slaves in Africa were on the west coast, but the old 
slave trails ran back from the coast far into the interior of the 
continent and all the peoples of Central Africa contributed to the 

* There Is or was a few yeazs ago near Mobile a colony of Africans who were brought 
to the United States as late as i860. It is true, also, that Major R. R. Moten, who 
has suceeded Booker T. Washmgton as head of Tuskegee Institute, still preserves 
the story that was told him by his grandmother of the way in ^idiich his great- 
gFand&ther was brought from Africa in a slave ship. 
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stream of enforced emigration to the New World. In the West 
Indies a great deal was known among slave-traders and plantation 
owners about the character and relative value of slaves from dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, but in the United States there was less 
knowledge and less discrimination. Coming from all parts of Africa 
and having no conmion language and common tradition, the mem- 
ories of Africa which they brought with them were soon lost. 

There was less opportunity in the United States, also, than 
in the West Indies for a slave to meet one of his own people because 
the plantations were considerably smaller, more widely scattered, 
and especially because as soon as they were landed in this country 
slaves were immediately divided and shipped in small numbers, 
frequently no more than one or two at a time, to different planta- 
tions. This was the procedure with the very first Negroes brought 
to this country. It was found easier to deal with the slaves if 
they were separated from their kinsmen. 

On the plantation they were thrown together with slaves who 
had already forgotten or only dimly remembered their life in Africa. 
English was the only language of the plantation. The attitude 
of the plantation slave to each fresh arrival seems to have been 
much like that of the older immigrant toward the greenhorn. 
Everything that marked him as an alien was regarded as ridiculous 
and barbaric' Furthermore the slave had in fact very little 
desire to return to his native land. I once had an opportunity 
to talk with an old man living just outside of Mobile who was a 
member of what was known as the African colony. This African 
colony represented the cargo of one of the last slave ships that 
was landed in this coimtry just at the opening of the war. The 
old man remembered Africa and gave me a very interesting account 
of the way in which he was captured and brought to America. I 
asked him if he had ever wished to return. He said that a mis- 
sionary had visited them at one time who had been in their country 

> Mn. Cannichael, Domestic Manners and Social Condition oftheWMUj Coloured 
and Negro PopulaHon of the West Indies^ VoL I, p. 251. London: Wittaker, Tzeacber 
and Co. ''Native Africans do not at aJl like it to be supposed that they retain the 
customs of their country and consider themselves wonderfully dviUzed by bdng 
transplanted from Africa to the West Indies. Creole Negroes invariably consider 
themselves superior people, and locd it over the native Africans." 
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and spoke their language. This missionary offered to send them 
back to Africa and even urged them to go. ''I told him/' said 
the old man, ''that I crossed the ocean once but I made up my 
mind then never to trust m3rself in a boat with a white man again.'' 

The fact that the Negro brought with him from Africa so little 
tradition which he was able to transmit and perpetuate on American 
soil makes that race unique among all peoples of our cosmopoli- 
tan population. Other people have lost, under the disintegrating 
influence of the American environment, much of their cultural 
heritages. None have been so utterly cut off and estranged from 
thdr ancestral land, traditions, and people. 

It is just because of this that the history of the Negro offers 
exceptional materials for determining the relative influence of 
temperamental and historical conditions upon the process by 
which cultural materials from one racial group are transmitted to 
another. For, in spite of the fact that the Negro brought so little 
intellectual baggage with him, he has exhibited a rather marked 
ethnical individuality in the use and interpretation of the cultural 
materials to which he has had access. 

m. RELIGION OP TEE SLAVE 

The first, and perhaps the only distinctive, institution which 
the Negro has developed in this country is the Negro church, and 
it is in connection with this religion that we may expect to find, 
if anywhere, the indications of a distinctive Afro-American cul- 
ture. 

The actual conditions under which the African slaves were 
converted to Christianity have never been adequately investi- 
gated. We know, in a general way, that there was at first con- 
siderable opposition to admitting the Negro into the church 
because it was feared that it would impair the master's title to 
his slaves. We know, however, that the house servants were 
very early admitted to churches and that in many cases masters 
went to considerable pains to instruct those servants who shared 
with them the intimacy of the household. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts was founded in 1701, and the efforts to Christianize the 
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Negro were carried on with a great deal of zeal and with some 
success. It was not, however, until the coming of the new, free, 
and evangelistic types of Christianity, the Baptists and the Meth- 
odists, that the masses of the Negro people, i.e., the plantation 
Negroes, found a form of Christianity that they could make their 
own. 

How eagerly and completely the Negro did make the religion 
of these two denominations his own may be gathered from some 
of the contemporary writings, which record the founding of the 
first Negro churches in America. The first Negro church in 
Jamaica was founded by George liele, shortly after the close of 
the Revolutionary War. George liele had been a slave in Savan- 
nah, Ga., but his master, who seems to have been a Tory, emigrated 
to Jamaica after the war. The following excerpt from a mission- 
ary report indicates the way in which liele entered upon his self- 
appointed ministry. 

Being "called by grace" himself, Geoige began to discover his love to 
other Negroes, on the same plantation with himself, by reading hymns among 
them, encouraging them to sing, and sometimes by explaining the most 
striking parts of them.' 

Andrew Bryan in Savannah was one of liele's congregation. 
He was converted, according to the contemporary record, by 
liele's exposition of the text "You must be bom again!" About 
eight months after Liele's departure, Andrew began to preach 
to a Negro congregation, "with a few whites." The colored 
people had been permitted to erect a building at Yamacraw, 
but white people in the vicinity objected to the meetings and 
Bryan and some of his associates were arrested and whipped. 
But he " rejoiced in his whippings " and holding up his hand declared 
"he would freely suffer death for the cause of Jesus Christ." 
Bryan's master interceded for him and "was most affected and 
grieved" at his punishment. He gave Bryan and his followers a 
bam to worship in, after Chief Justice Osbome had given them their 
liberty. This was the origin of what was probably the first Negro 

' "Letters Showing the Rise and Progress of the Early Negro Churdies of Georgia 
and the West Indies," Journal of Negro History^ I (1916), 70. 
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church m America. George liele and Andrew Bryan were prob- 
ably not exceptional men even for their day. The Rev. James 
Cook wrote of Bryan: ''His gifts are small but he is dear in the 
grand doctrines of the Gospel. I believe him truly pious and he 
has been the instrument of doing more good among the poor 
slaves than all the learned doctors in America.'" 

The significant thing is that, with the appearance of these 
men, the Negroes in America ceased to be a mission people. At 
least, from this time on, the movement went on of its own momen- 
tum, more and more largely under the direction of Negro leaders. 
Little Negro congregations, under the leadership of Negro preach- 
ers, sprang up wherever they were tolerated. Often they were 
suppressed, more often they were privately encouraged. Not 
infrequently they met in secret. The following description is 
written of one of these churches by an English visitor to the United 
States in 1835: 

I leamed that in the afternoon theie would be worship at the African 

church, and I resolved to go The building, called a church, is without 

the town, and placed in a hollow ao as to be out of sight; it is, in the fullest 
sense, ''without the gate." It is a poor log-house, built by the hands of the 
Negroes, and so placed as to show that they must worship by stealth. It is, 
perhaps, 20 by 25, with boarding and rails breast high, run around three 
sides, so as to form galleries. To this is added a lean-to, to take the overplus, 
when the fine weather should admit of larger numbers. There were three 
small openings besides the door, and the chinks in the building, to admit 
light and air By the law of the State, no coloured persons are per- 
mitted to assemble for worship, xmless a white person be present and preside. 
On this account the elders of Mr. Douglas' church attend in turn, that the 

poor people may not lose the privileges they prize Chie of the blacks 

.... gave out Dr. Watt's beautiful psalm "Show pity, Lord; O Lord, 
forgive," etc. They all rose immediately. They had no books, for they 
could not read; but it was printed on their memory, and they sang it off with 
freedom and feeling. There is much melody in their voice; and when they 
enjoy a hymn, there is a raised expression of the face, and an undulating motion 

of the body, keeping time with the music, which is very touching 

Much has been said, and is stiU said, about the essential inequality of the 
races. That is a question which must be settled by experiment. Here the 
experiment was undoubtedly in favour of the blacks. In sense and in feeling, 
both in prayer and address, they were equal to the whites; and in free and 

< Journal of Negro History, I (19x6), 70. 
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pointed ezpiesskm much superior. Indeed I know not that while I was in 
America, I listened to a peroration of an address that was superior to the 
one I have briefly noted to you.' 

In 1787 Richard Allen and Absalom Jones had formed in Phila- 
delphia the Free African Society, out of which four years later in 
1790 arose the first separate denominational organization of 
Negroes, the African Methodist Episcopal Church. George liele, 
Andrew Bryan, Richard Allen, and the other founders of the 
Negro church were men of some education as their letters and 
other writings show. They had had the advantage of life in a 
dty environment and the churches which they founded were in 
all essentials faithful copies of the denominational forms as they 
found them in the churches of that period. 

The religion of the Negroes on the plantations was then, as 
it is today, of a much more primitive sort. Furthermore there 
were considerable differences in the cultural status of different 
regions of the South and these differences were reflected in the 
Negro churches. There was at that time, as there is today, a 
marked contrast between the Upland and the Sea Island Negroes. 
Back from the coast the plantations were smaller, the contact 
of the master and slave were more intimate. On the Sea Islands, 
however, where the Negroes were and still are more completely 
isolated than elsewhere in the South, the Negro population 
approached more closely to the cultural status of the native 
African. 

The Sea Islanders were taken possession of in the first years 
of the war by the federal forces, and it was here that people from 
the North first came in contact with the plantation Negro of the 
lower South. They immediately became interested in the man- 
ners and customs of the Island Negroes, and from them we have 
the first accurate accounts of their folk-lore and songs. 

The Sea Island Negroes speak a distinct dialect and retain 
certain customs which are supposed to be of African origin. It is, 
howcfver, in their religious practices that we have the nearest 

> Andrew Reed, D J>., and James Matheaon, D J)., A NanaUve of the Visii 
$0 the Amerkan Churches by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of Englamd 
and Wales, VoL I. London: Jackson and Walfoid, 1235. 
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approach to anything positively African. The following descrip- 
tion of a ''shout" is interesting in this connection: 

There Is a ceremony which the white clergymen are inclined to discomite- 
nance, and even of the colored elders, some of the more disoeet try sometimes 
to put on a face of discouragement; and, although if pressed for Biblical war- 
rant for the "shout" they generally seem to think, "he in de Book," or "he 
dere-da in Matchew," still it is not considered blasphemous or improper if 
"de chillen" and "dem young gal" carry it on in the evening, for amusement's 
sake, and with no well-defined intention of "praise." But the true "shout" 
takes place on Sundays, or on "praise" nights through the week, and either in 
the praise-house or in some cabin in which a regular religious meeting had 
been held. Very likely more than half the population of a plantation is 
gathered together. Let it be the evening, and a light wood-fire bums red 
before the door of the house and on the hearth. For some time one can hear, 
though at a good distance, the vociferous exhortation or a prayer of the pre- 
siding elder or of the brother who has a gift that way and is not "on the back 
seat" — a phrase the interpretation of which is "under the censure of the 
church authorities for bad behavior" — and at regular intervals one hears the 
elder "dealing" a hymnbook hymn, which is sung two lines at a time and 
whose wailing cadences, bom on the night air, are indescribably melancholy. 

But the benches are pushed back to the wall when the formal meeting is 
over, and old and young, men and women, spmcely dressed young men, gro- 
tesquely half-dad field hands, the women generally with gay handkerchiefs 
twisted about their heads and with short skirts, boys with tattered shirts and 
men's trousers, young girls bare-footed, all stand up in the middle of the floor, 
and when the "sperichil" is stmck up, begin first walking and by and by 
shuffling around, one after the other, in a ring. The foot is hardly taken from 
the floor and the progression is mainly due to a jerking, hitching motion which 
agitates the entire shouter and soon brings out streams of perspiration. Some- 
times they dance sUently, sometimes as they shuffle they sing the chorus of 
the spiritual, and sometimes the song itself is also sung by the dancers. But 
more frequently a band, composed of some of the best singers and of tired 
shouters, stand at the side of Uie room to "base" the others, singing the body 
of the song and dropping their hands together or on their knees. Song and 
dance are alike extremely energetic and often, when the shout lasts into the 
middle of the night, the monotonous thud, thud of the feet prevents sleep 
within half a mile of the praise-house.' 

This has undoubtedly the characteristics of primitive ritual. 
But this does not mean that it is African in origin. It seems to 

* Heniy Edward Krehbiel, AfrthAMerican Folksongs. A SUidy in Racial and 
NaHanal Musky p. 33. New York and London: G. Schiimert Quotation taken from 
The Nation^ May 30, 1867. 
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me more likely that is is to be interpreted as a very simple and 
natural expression of group emotion, which is just beginning to 
crystallize and assume formal character. The general tone of 
these meetings is that of ^ religious revival in which we expect a 
free aad uncontrolled expression of religious emotion, the dif- 
ference being that in this case the expression of the excitement is 
beginning to assume a formal and ritualistic character. 

In the voodoo practices, of which we have any accurate records, 
the incantations that were pronounced by the priests contain 
strange, magic words, scraps of andent ritual, the meanings of 
which are forgotten. Lafcadio Heame, who knew the Negro life 
of Louisiana and Martinique intimately and was keen on the 
subject of Negro folk-lore, has preserved for us this scrap from an 
old Negro folk-song in which some of these magic words have 
been preserved. Writing to his friend Edward Elrehbiel he says: 

Your friend is right, no doubt about the 

"Tig, tig, malabon 
La Chdema che tanog 
RedjoumI" 

I asked my black nurse what it meant. She only laughed and shook her 
head. "Mais c'est voodoo, ga; je n'en sais rieni" "Well," said I, "don't 
you know anything about voodoo songs?" "Yes," she answered, "I know 
voodoo songs; but I can't tell you what they mean." And she broke out 
into the wildest, weirdest ditty I ever heard. I tried to write down the words; 
but as I did not know what they meant I had to write by sound alone, spelling 
the words according to the French pronunciation.' 

So far as I know there are, among the plantation hymns, no 
such remains of andent ritual, mystical words whose meanings 
are unknown, no traces whatever of African tradition. If there 
is anything that is African about the Negroes' Christianity it is 
not African tradition but the African temperament which has 
contributed it. I assume, therefore, that what we find in the 
most primitive form of Negro Christianity is not the revival of 
an older and more barbaric religion but the inception of a new and 
original form of Christianity. 

An interesting fact in regard to the religious practices of the 
Negroes of the Sea Islands, which has not so far as I know been 

> Heoiy Edward Krehbiel, op, cd., p. 37. From a letter of L a f cadio Hcame. 
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recorded in any of the descriptions of that people, is the existence 
among them of two distinct religious institutions, namely the 
church and the "praise house/' The praise house is the earlier 
institution and represents apparently a more primitive and more 
characteristically Negro or African type. In slavery days, the 
church was the white man's place of worship. Negroes were 
permitted to attend the services and there was usually a gallery 
reserved for their use. Churches, however, were few and not all the 
slaves on the plantation could attend at any one time. Those who 
did attend were usually the house servants. On every large plan- 
tation, however, there was likely to be, and this was characteristic 
of the Sea Island plantations, a "praise house" where the slaves 
were permitted to worship in their own peculiar way. It was 
here that the "shout" took place. After the Civil War, churches 
were erected and regular congregations of the Negro denomina- 
tions were formed. The Negro churches, however, never wholly 
displaced the praise houses on Port Royal and some of the other 
islands. It is a singular fact that today, among the Negroes of 
Port Ro3ral, at any rate, no one is converted in church. It is 
only in the praise houses that Negroes get religion. It is only 
through the praise house that one enters the church. The whole 
process involves, as I have beeen informed, not merely an "experi- 
ence," the precise nature of which is not clear, but also an exami- 
nation by the elders to determine whether the experience is genuine, 
before candidates are admitted in good standing as members of 
the congregation. 

IV. THE NEGRO "spirituals" 

On the whole the plantation Negro's religion was a faithful 
copy of the white man's. It was content rather than the form 
which suffered sea-change in the process of transmission from the 
white man to the black. What this content was, what new inflec- 
tion and color the Negro slave imparted to the religious forms 
which he borrowed from his master, we may, perhaps, gather from 
a study of the plantation hymns. These folk-songs represent, 
at any rate, the naive and spontaneous utterance of hopes and 
aspirations for which the Negro slave had no other adequate means 
of expression. 
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The first and most interesting account we have of these Negro 
spirituals is that of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson in his 
Army Life in a Black Regiments He collected them from the 
lips of his own black soldiers as they sung them about the camp- 
fire at night. He was almost the first to recognize that these 
rude plantation hymns represented a real literature, the only real 
literature the American Negro has produced, until very recent 
times. 

Col. Higginson has compared the Negro spirituals to the Scotch 
ballads and to the folk-songs of other races. It is, however, not 
so much their similarities as their differences which are interesting 
and significant. Negro folk-songs are ruder and more primitive. 
The verses, often but not always rhymed, are composed almost 
entirely of single phrases, followed by a refrain, which is repeated 
again with slight modifications, ending, not infrequently, in an 
exclamation. 

An' I couldn't hear nobody pray, 

OLoid! 
Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
O— way down yonder 
By myself, 
I couldn't hear nobody pray. 

In the valley, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray, 
Chi my knees, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray, 
With my burden, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
An' my Savior, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray. 

OLord! 
I couldn't hear nobody pray, 

OLord! 
Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
O — ^way down yonder 

By myself, 
I couldn't hear nobody pray. 

> Thomas Wentworth Higginaon, Army lAfe in a Black RegimeiU. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co., 1870. 
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Chilly waters, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray, 
In the Jerdan, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray, 
Crossing over, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
Into Canaan, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray. 

In Negro folk-songs the music and expression are everything. 
The words, often striking and suggestive to be sure, represent 
broken fragments of ideas, thrown up from the depths of the 
Negroes' consciousness and swept along upon a torrent of wild, 
weird, and often beautiful melody. 

One reason the verses of the Negro folk-songs are so broken 
and fragmentary is that the Negroes were not yet in secure posses* 
sion of the English language. Another explanation is the con- 
ditions under which they were produced. The very structure of 
these verses indicates their origin in the communal excitement of 
a religious assembly. A happy phrase, a striking bit of imagery, 
flung out by some individual was taken up and repeated by the 
whole congregation. Naturally the most expressive phrases, the 
lines that most adequately voiced the deep, unconscious desires of 
the whole people, were remembered longest and repeated most 
frequently. There was, therefore, a process of natural selection 
by which the best, the most representative verses, those which 
most adequately expressed the profounder and more permanent 
moods and sentiments of the Negro, were preserved and became 
part of the permanent tradition of the race. 

Negro melodies still spring up on the plantations of the South 
as they did in the days of slavery. The Negro is, like the Italian, 
an improviser, but the songs he produces today have not, so far 
as my knowledge goes, the quality of those he sang in slavery. 
The schools have introduced reading, and this, with the reflection 
which writing enforces, are destroying the folk-songs of the Negro, 
as they have those of other races. 

Not only are the Negro folk-songs more primitive, in the sense 
I have indicated, than the folk-songs of other peoples with which 
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we are familiar, but the themes are different The themes of the 
Scotch ballads are love and battles, the adventures and tragedies 
of a wild, free life. The Negro songs, those that he has remem- 
bered best, are religious and otherworldy. 

It is a singular fact that very few secular songs, those which are referred 
to as "reel tunes," "fiddle songs/' "com songs," and "devil songs," for which 
slaves generally expressed a deep abhorrence, though many of them no doubt 
were used to stimulate them while in the fields, have been preserved while 
"shout songs" and other "speritchils" have been kept alive by the hundred.' 

If it is the plantation melodies that, by a process of natural 
selection, have been preserved in the traditions of the Negro 
people, it is probably because in these songs they found a free and 
natural expression of their unfulfilled desires. In the imagery of 
these songs, in the visions which they conjure up, in the themes 
which they again and again renew, we may discern the reflection 
of dawning racial consciousness, a common radal ideal. 

The content of the Negro folk-songs has been made the subject 
of a careful investigation by Howard Odiun in his Siudy of the 
Social and Menial Traits of the Negro. 

The Negro's fancies of "Heaven's bright home" are scarcely exceeded 
by our fairy tales. There are silver and golden slippers, crowns of stars, 
jewels and belts of gold. There are robes of spotless white and wings all 
bejeweled with heavenly gems. Beyond the Jordan the Negro will outshine 
the sun, moon and stars. He will slip and slide the golden street and eat the 

fruit of the trees of paradise With rest and ease, with a golden band 

about him and with palms of victory in his hands and beautiful robes, the 

Negro will indeed be a happy being To find a happy home, to see 

all the loved ones and e^)^3ally the Biblical characters, to see Jesus and the 
angels, to walk and talk with them, to wear robes and slippers as they do, 
and to resi forever, constitute the chief images of the Negro's heaven. He is 
tired of the world which has been a hell to him. Now on his knees, now shout- 
ing, now sorrowful and glad, the Negro comes from "hanging over hell" to 
die and "set by de Fadder's side!'" 

In the imagery which the Negro chooses to dothe his hopes 
and dreams, we have, as in the musical idiom in which he expresses 

'Kfddael, Afro-American Folksongs, p. i6. 

'Hvmd W. Ckium, Ph.D., "Sodal and Mental Tzaits of the Negro," Studies 
tm ffiifj, Ecmtomics, and Public Law. Edited by The Faculty of Political Science 
o£ t"-^»"-fc^ Ihiivcnity, XXXVn (New York, 1910), 91. 
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them, reflections of the imagination and the temperament of Africa 
and the African. On the other hand, in the themes of this rude 
rhapsodical poetry, the House of Bondage, Moses, the Promised 
Land, Heaven, the apocalyptic visions of Freedom, but freedom 
confined miractdously and to another world, are the reflections of 
the Negro's experience in slavery. 

The Negro's songs of slavery have been referred to by Du Bois 
in his Sauls of Blackfolk as '^sorrow songs," and other writers 
have referred to the fact that all the songs of the slaves were in 
a plaintive minor key. As a matter of fact, investigation has 
shown that actually less than 12 per cent of Negro songs are in a 
minor.' There are no other folk-songs, with the exception of those 
of Finland, of which so large a percentage are in the major mood. 
And this is interesting as indicating the racial temperament of 
the Negro. It tends to justify the general impression that the 
Negro is naturally sunny, cheerful, optimistic. It is true that the 
slave songs express longing, that they refer to hard trials and 
great tribulations, but the dominant mood is one of jubilation. 
''Going to sing, going to shout, going to play all over God's 
heaven." 

Otherworldliness is not peculiar to the religion of the slave. 
It is a trait which the slave encountered in the religion of his master. 
But in the Negro's conception of religion it received a peculiar 
emphasis. In fact these ecstatic visions of the next world, which 
the Negro slave songs portrayed with a directness and simplicity 
that is at once quaint and pathetic, are the most significant feature 
of the Negro's songs of slavery. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that nowhere in these 
songs do we discover the slightest references to Africa. They 
reflect no memories of a far-off happier land. Before the Negro 
gained his emancipation Africa had, so far as he was concerned, 
almost ceased to exist. Furthermore, the whole tone and emphasis 
of these songs and of all other religious expressions of the American 
Negro are in marked contrast with the tone and emphasis of Af ri- 
can religious ideas. The African knew of the existence of another 
world but he was not interested in it. The world, as the African 

' Krehbiel, Afro-American Folksongs, 
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understood it, was full of malignant spirits, diseases, and forces 
with which he was in constant mortal struggle. His religious 
practices were intended to gain for him immunity in this world 
rather than assurance of the next. But the 'Negro in America 
was in a different situation. He was not living in his own world. 
He was a slave, and that, aside from the phjrsical inconvenience, 
implied a vast deal of inhibition. He was, moreover, a constant 
spectator of life in which he could not participate; excited to actions 
and enterprises that were forbidden to him because he was a 
slave. The restlessness which this situation provoked found 
expression, not in insurrection and rebellion— although of course 
there were Negro insurrections— but in his religion and in his 
dreams of another and freer world. I assimie, therefore, that the 
reason the Negro so readily and eagerly took over from the white 
man his heaven and apocalyptic visions was because these mate- 
rials met the demands of his peculiar racial temperament and fur- 
nished relief to the emotional strains that were provoked in him 
by the conditions of slavery. 

So far as slavery was responsible for the peculiar individuality 
of the Negro's religion we should expect that the racial ideab and 
racial religion would take on another and different character under 
the influence of freedom. This, indeed, is what seems to me is 
taking place. New ideab of life are expressed in recent Negro 
literature and slowly and imperceptibly those ideas are becoming 
institutionalized in the Negro church and more particularly in 
the cultural ideals of the Negro school. But this makes another 
chapter in the history of Negro culture in America. 

V. TEMPEKAMENT, TRADinON, AND NATIONALITY 

I have sought in this brief sketch to indicate the modifications, 
changes, and fortune which a distinctive racial temperament has 
undergone as a result of its encounters with an alien life and cul- 
ture. This temperament, as I conceive it, consists in a few ele- 
mentary but distinctive characteristics, determined by physical 
organizations and transmitted biologically. These characteristics 
manifest themselves in a genial, sunny, and social disposition, 
in an interest and attachment to external, physical things rather 
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than to subjective states and objects of introspection; in a dis- 
position for expression rather than enterprise and action. 

The changes which have taken place in the manifestations of 
this temperament have been actuated by an inherent and natural 
impulse, characteristic of all living beings, to persist and maintain 
itself in a changed environment. Such changes have occurred as 
are likely to take place in any organism in its struggle to live and 
to use its environment to further and complete its own existence. 

The result has been that this racial temperament has selected 
out of the mass of cultural materials, to which it had access, such 
technical, mechanical, and intellectual devices as met its needs 
at a particular period of its existence. It has clothed and enriched 
itself with such new customs, habits, and cultural forms as it was 
able, or permitted to use. It has put into these relatively external 
things, moreover, such concrete meanings as its changing expe- 
rience and its unchanging racial individuality demanded. Every- 
where and always it has been interested rather in expression than 
in action; interested in life itself rather than in its reconstruction 
or reformation. The Negro is, by natural disposition, neither an 
intellectual nor an idealist, like the Jew; nor a brooding intro- 
spective, like the East Indian; nor a pioneer and frontiersman, 
like the Anglo-Saxon. He is primarily an artist, loving life for 
its own sake. His nUHer is expression rather than action. He is, 
so to speak, the lady among the races. 

In reviewing the fortimes of the Negro's temperament as it 
is manifested in the external events of the Negro's life in America, 
oiu: analysis suggests that this racial character of the Negro has 
exhibited itself everywhere in something like the r61e of the wish 
in the Freudian analysis of dream life. The external cultural 
forms which he found here, like the memories of the individual, 
have furnished the materials in which the racial wish, i.e., the 
Negro temperament, has dothed itself. The inner meaning, the 
sentiment, the emphasis, the emotional color, which these forms 
assiuned as the result of their transference from the white man 
to the Negro, these have been the Negro's own. They have rep- 
resented his temperament — his temperament modified, however, 
by his experience and the tradition which he has accumulated in 
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this country. The temperament is African, but the tradition is 
American. 

I present this thesis merely as a hypothesis. As such its value 
consists in its suggestion of a point of view and program for inves- 
tigation. I may, however, suggest some of the obvious practical 
consequences. If racial temperament, particularly when it gets 
itself embodied in institutions and in nationalities, i.e., social 
groups based upon race, is so real and obdurate a thing that edu- 
cation can only enrich and develop it but not dispose of it, then 
we must be concerned to take account of it in all our schemes for 
promoting naturalization, assimilation, Americanization, Christian- 
ization, and acculturation generally. 

If it is true that the Jew, as has been suggested, just because 
of his intellectuality is a natural-bom idealist, internationalist, 
doctrinaire, and revolutionist, while the Negro, because of his 
natural attachment to known familiar objects, places, and persons^ 
is pre-adapted to conservatism and to local and personal loyalities — 
if these things are true, we shall eventually have to take account 
of them practically. It is certain that the Negro has uniformly 
shown a disposition to loyalty diuing slavery to his master and 
during freedom to the South and the country as a whole. He 
has maintained this attitude of loyalty, too, under very discour- 
aging circumstances. I once heard Keely Miller, the most philo- 
sophies^ of the leaders and teachers of his race, say in a public 
speech that one of the greatest hardships the Negro suffered in 
this country was due to the fact that he was not permitted to be 
patriotic. 

Of course all these alleged racial characteristics have a positive 
as well as a negative significance. Every race, like every individual, 
has the vices of its virtues. The question remains still to what 
e3rtent so-called racial characteristics are actually racial, i.e., 
biological, and to what extent they are the effect of environmental 
conditions. The thesis of this paper, to state it again, is (i) that 
fundamental temperamental qualities, which are the basis of 
interest and attention, act as selective agencies and as such deter- 
mine what elements in the cultural environment each race will 
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select; in what region it will seek and find its vocation in the larger 
social organization; (2) that, on the other hand, technique, science, 
machinery, tools, habits, discipline, and all the intellectual and 
mechanical devices with which the civilized man lives and works 
remain relatively external to the inner core of significant attitudes 
and values which constitute what we may call the will of the group. 
This racial will is, to be sure, largely social, that is, modified by 
social experience, but it rests ultimately upon a complex of inherited 
characteristics, which are racial. 

It follows from what has been said that the individual man is 
the bearer of a double inheritance. As a member of a race, he 
transmits by interbreeding a biological inheritance. As a member 
of society or a social group, on the other hand, he transmits by 
commimication a social inheritance. The particular complex of 
inheritable characters which characterizes the individuals of a 
radal group constitutes the racial temperament. The particular 
group of habits, accommodations, sentiments, attitudes, and ideals 
transmitted by communication and education constitute a social 
tradition. Between this temperament and this tradition there 
is, as has been generally recognized, a very intimate relationship. 
My assimiption is that temperament is the basis of the interests; 
that as such it determines in the long run the general run of atten- 
tion, and this, eventually, determines the selection in the case of 
an individual of his vocation, in the case of the racial group of its 
culture. That is to say, temperament determines what things 
the individual and the group will be interested in; what elements 
of the general culture, to which they have access, they will assimi- 
late; what, to state it pedagogically, they will learn. 

It will be evident at once that where individuals of the same 
race and hence the same temperament are associated, the tempera- 
mental interests will tend to reinforce one another, and the attention 
of members of the group will be more completely focused upon 
the specific objects and values that correspond to the racial 
temperament. In this way racial qualities become the basis for 
nationalities, a nationalistic group being merely a cultural and, 
eventually, a political society founded on the basis of radal in- 
heritances. 
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On the other hand, when radal segregation is broken up and 
members of a radal group are dispersed, the opposite effect will 
take place. This explains the phenomena which have frequently 
been the subject of comment and observation, that the radal 
characteristics manifest themselves in an extraordinary way in 
large homogeneous gatherings. The contrast between a mass 
meeting of one race and a similar meeting of another is particularly 
striking. Under such circumstances characteristic racial and tem- 
peramental differences appear that would otherwise pass entirely 
mmoticed. 

When the physical unity of a group is perpetuated by the 
succession of parents and children, the radal temperament, indud- 
ing fundamental attitudes and values which rest in it, is preserved 
intact. When, however, sodety grows and is perpetuated by 
immigration and adaptation, there ensues, as a result of miscege- 
nation, a breaking up of the complex of the biologically inherited 
qualities which constitute the temperament of the race. This 
again initiates changes in the mores, traditions, and eventually 
in the institutions of the community. The changes which pro- 
ceed from modification in the radal temperament will, however, 
modify but slightly the external forms of the social traditions, but 
they will be likely to change profoundly their content and mean- 
ing. Of course other factors, individual competition, the forma- 
tion of dasses, and espedally the increase of communication, all 
co-operate to complicate the whole situation and to modify the 
effects which would be produced by racial factors working in iso- 
lation. All these factors must be eventually taken account of, 
in any satisfactory scheme of dealing with the problem of 
Americanization by education. This is, however, a matter for 
more complete analysis and further investigation. 

I may, then, on the basis of the present discussion, venture 
one practical suggestion. It seems to me that the real problem 
of the fordgner, so far as education is concerned, is to devise 
means to transmit to him the content as well as the external form 
of American life. This would suggest that we should encourage 
the study of American history. This will help, no doubt. But 
America, in view of all the races and peoples which we have incor- 
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porated into our body politic, lie^ in the future rather than in the 
past As the ends of the earth have come together in America, 
we have become, against our wills, a world's melting-pot. For 
us the international situation has now become a domestic problem. 
It would, therefore, seem quite as important that we should, 
through schools and in the course of the educational process, make 
ourselves acquainted with the heritages and backgrounds of the 
foreign peoples, as it is important that immigrants should become 
acquainted with our national history. So far as Ameriomization 
is undertaken by the schools, effort should be directed, it would 
seem, toward maintaining and creating a mutual understanding 
among our peoples rather than toward perpetrating, as we have 
been disposed to do in the past, a sentimental and ceremonial 
patriotism based on a reverent and uncritical contemplation of 
our national heritages which, as compared with those of other 
peoples, the Jews, for example, are not likely to impress the 
unbiased outsider as having great value. 
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The art of teaching, like any other art, needs the guidance of 
science. Teaching is a social process. It would seem, therefore, 
that in the education of teachers sociology, as the science of the 
social processes, must be of fundamental importance. The curric- 
ula for the training of teachers, however, rarely give it a prominent 
place; they often give it a minor place and in many of the smaller 
schools it has no place at all. Why this discrepancy between 
what is and what, apparently, ought to be ? 

Investigations have been in progress for the past nine years 
on just this matter. Since 1913 the investigation has been carried 
on under the auspices, first, of this Society, then of the National 
Education Association, and finally of the United States Bureau 
of Education. The findings up to 1914 are ahready in print.' 
A manuscript report, tracing the progress in the normal schools 
to 191 7 and giving data for 146 schools, is now in the hands of the 
Bureau. 

The number of normal schools ascertained to have sociology in 
their curricula has grown as follows: 

Year Number of Scboob 
1896 2 

1904 S 

1909 a6 

1910 40 

1913 SO 

191S 73 

1917 100 

The distribution of the schools has changed. They were 
formerly mostly in the North Central and Northwestern states. 

^Ammcau Journal of Sociology, XVI, 353-^5; PuHkoHons, American Socio- 
logical Society f VLSI, 120-30; DC, 176-83; Proceedings, NaUonal EducaHon Associa- 
Mon, X914, pp. 559^4. 
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In 191 7 the State Board of Education of California made a half- 
year of applied sociology a requirement for all students in the 
normal schools of that state. Some form of sociology is now usually 
given in the normal schools of the western two-thirds of the coun- 
try, or, more exactly, west of Lake Huron, the Wabash River, 
and the lower Mississippi. East of that line sociology is taught 
in some of the normal schools of all of the states except perhaps 
seven. 

Inquiring next about the kind of work done, we find that not 
over one-third of the 146 schools give what would be recognized 
as sociology in the stricter sense, that is, with at least a core 
of related principles. The other one-third give a wide variety of 
work under the name of sociology. In many the dass studies 
the problems of the day, making large use of the current peri- 
odicals. Over a score of schools have classes in "rural sociology." 
"Educational sociology" was reported from six in 191 7, and has 
been adopted by others since. One school reports "a 50-hour 
course called sociology, with Carver's Rural Economics as a text." 
Another: "Sociology is offered in the history department, based 
on selected chapters in Dewey and Tufts' Eikics.^^ 

Clearly, therefore, sociology as the science of the social pro- 
cesses does not occupy a fundamental place in the curricula of 
normal schools. There is, however, a growing emphasis on the 
social phases of education. The one-third of the schools which 
have nothing under the name of sociology show this; some of them 
have carefully planned arrangements for making the teacher-to- 
be acquainted with the social setting in which he is to do his work. 

In r^ard to the universities, with their departments and schools 
of education, such information as I have been able to gather 
recently does not indicate any decided change from the situation 
which was found four years ago. In Harvard University candi- 
dates for the doctor's degree in education are required to have 
taken a course in the principles of sociology. At the University 
of Minnesota the College of Education is "considering seriously 
making a course in general sociology a prerequisite," along with 
general psychology, for admission in the Junior year, " and undoubt- 
edly will do this in tiine." In the Teachers College of Columbia 
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University the students registered for 582 studies in other depart- 
ments during the year ending June, 191 7, and 54 of these were 
in the department of sociology. The replies from several other 
universities are well represented by the following from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: 

A number of our candidates for the doctor's degree take sociology as a 
minor subject and find it very helpful in connection with their work in educa- 
tion. I have never felt that the content of educational aodology is clearly 
enough defined to make it a separate subject distinct from school administra- 
tion and other topics of that type which are now covered by our program. 

The situation here set' forth suggests four questions which 
we who work in schools for the education of teachers feel like 
pressing for an answer. 

I. Can the confusion of views and usages concerning the naiure 
and scope of sociology be cleared up? This Society, as some of 
you may remember, made an effort in 1909 and 1910 to come to 
agreement about the content of the beginning course in sociology 
in colleges and universities; but the result was meager except to 
reveal differences. To university professors these differences may 
be stimulating, but to the lay mind and to anyone who is trying 
to make a practical application of sociology they are baffling. 
Here are the testimonies of four normal-school presidents: 

In geography, and especially in pedagogy, we give a great deal of promi- 
nence to the study of sociology. 

We really teach the subject-matter of sociology all through our curricula, 
but do not call it by that name. 

Permit me to be somewhat dogmatic and terse in saying that there is 
nothing planned for sociology that is not planned for history. I do not under- 
stand sociology to be a definite and exclusive science. Society is not clearly 
defined. 

We had sociology in our curriculum, but now do the work in economics, 
in history, and in government better, we think. 

These are the words of men of great influence. Every year 
each one of them sends out hundreds of young teachers into the 
public schools of the country. If it is desirable that the public 
should have dearer conceptions about sociology, the university 
professors must first formulate them. 

The next question is oidy a specific example of the foregoing. 
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2. ShaU U be regarded as correct usage to label as sociology any 
treatment of the social phases 0} life? I have in mind especially 
the use of the terms ''educational sociology" and ''rural sociology" 
to designate courses for which a knowledge of the principles of 
sociology is not a prerequisite. While work of great value has 
been done under these titles, we wonder if we are also to have 
"church sociology" and "oriental sociology" and "mediaeval 
sociology." For the progress of science, perhaps, terminology is 
a light matter, but for education it is a weighty matter. The 
university man slowly builds his conceptions of matters related 
to his specialty, and then coins terms or makes definitions to fit 
his conceptions; but the young person in school meets a strange 
word, goes to the dictionary, encyclopedia, or textbook for a defini- 
tion, and then makes his conception offhand from the definition, 
though of course he will modify it later. 

A science needs an accurate terminology in order to be widely 
useful. In other words, it must be standardized, at least the 
parts which are destined for practical application. But all of 
this is part of a still larger question which I submit next. 

3. Is sociology sufficiently mature to be ready for practical 
application? Perhaps this movement to make sociology a foun- 
dation for education is premature. "An authoritative body of 
social theory," wrote Professor Ross in 1905, "exists at present 
as aspiration rather than fact."' Perhaps that is still true; per- 
haps it will always be true and our efforts can never come to frui- 
tion. A normal-school president put it this way in one of our 
questionnaires: 

I sadly suspect that soddogy is yet in the diaper-stage, and possibly it 
is feeble-minded and will never get any older. There have been apparently 
many efforts to define it, but whether the definition is wholly in words without 
meaning or whether there is no meaning, I am unable to fathom. 

If there be no science of sociology, if sociology be simply a 
name for anything that anybody has to say about social life, or 
if it be only never-ending speculation without responsibility for 
any vital activity in which principles are put to the test, then the 
travail the educational world has passed through during the last 

^Foundations of Socidoiy, Preface. 
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twenty years to produce a socialized education must go on as it 
started — ^under the ministrations of the psychologists. Or else 
education must rely on itself and develop its social principles out 
of its own experience. Each form of social work will then have 
a sociology of its own; educational sociology and rural sociology 
are independent studies with a vista of others trailing up after 
them. If the normal schools, for instance, need more standard- 
ization of terminology relating to social matters, ^^the teachers 
in such institutions," as one university professor wrote me recently, 
''must do it themselves," notwithstanding the fact that they 
nearly always lack the equipment for cooing it properly — a matter 
about which I speak from experience. 

But I do not so despair of sociology. The efforts of theological 
seminaries, schools of philanthropy, schools of business, and 
schools of education to employ sociological theory as an instrument 
for the analysis of any kind of social situation, or as a master- 
key to all of their treasure houses, are destined, I still believe, 
to result in success.' Such success awaits standardization, and 
that — ^again expressing merely my own opinion — the university 
professors will yet give us; they — some of them— wiU come to 
the aid of the schools that educate sodal workers and trim down 
the far-ramifying sociological theory to the shape of a tool which 
these workers can be easily trained to use. If the professors 
lose some of their freedom in the process it wiU be only the kind 
of freedom which the pioneer loses when he sees the trail which 
he has blazed become a highway; their usefulness, like his, will 
thereby be increased a hundred fold. 

Standardization, to some minds, is a great bugaboo. But it 
need not be such. The objector need not concede one iota of his 
differences. If he accepts the standard form for what it is, namely, 
an adjustment in the interest of technology, he may then follow 

s In my dass every student works on some group or institution with whidi he is 
familiar— his practice class, if he has one, or his boarding dub, literary sodety, 
church, family, neighborhood. As we advance through the prindples of sodology he 
applies them to his own special group and writes a sodological analysis of it by 
instalments. In this way sodological theory comes to him as an instrument for 
practical use rather than as a body of doctrine for the delectation of scfaoUrs. 
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it or vary from it as suits his own purposes; it is merely a new line 
from which all may take a fresh start. 

Education ne^is a few sociologists of first rank to help along 
the correlation between education and sociology somewhat as 
William James, Stanley Hall, John Dewey, and their collabo- 
rators did between education and psychology, following up in 
this respect the beginning made by Herbart and other early psy- 
chologists. What sociologists will likewise follow up the begin- 
ning which was made by Herbert Spencer ? 

4. Is the time ripe for a general treatise an saciology which will 
seled, candense, simplify, and unify the best thought af the time? 
In such wise, I take it, the needed standardization will come 
xather than by the legislative act of this society. I have been 
telling my students for ten years that the time is ripe, and so invok- 
ing their patience as they seek the agreements among the jangling 
authorities. I speak my expectation in this presence with the 
hope that it may reach the one who is toiling at that treatise and 
encourage him to persevere, or the young student who is in train- 
ing for the writing of it and lead him to consecrate his life to the 
task, saying to himself, perhaps, in the words of another who 
felt a call to a great work: ^'To this end was I bom and for this 
<:ause came I into the world." At the same time every one who 
essays the task should realize that the successful treatise will be 
the survivor among many failures. 

That treatise, when it comes, will be used by college sopho- 
mores for the beginning course in sociology, and will be a required 
3tudy in the education of teachers and all other social workers. 
It will come, of course, as the work of one man, but meanwhile 
we are all helping to determine its character. 
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There is a more or less vague idea pervading the educational 
and popular thought of the United States that the school system 
is responsible for fitting the young for definite callings. This 
idea represents the vocational conception in education in its wider 
and cruder form. A narrower and more definite notion would 
have the educational system organized about the thought of 
training for a vocation. For the purpose of this discussion it is 
only necessary to recognize in the vocational concept the thought 
of training for a calling. 

The popular conception of vocational education is represented 
in industrial education. However, the vocational concept is neces- 
sarily sufficiently wide to include every sort of training which fits 
for a calling. It is the whole scheme of education which includes 
explicit training for industry, commerce, agriculture, household 
econbmy, and the professions. 

Stating the idea in terms of society, the vocational concept is 
that idea of education which posits society responsible for train- 
ing its members to function, and to function efficiently for their 
own good and that of society through and by means of some of its 
essential callings. Notwithstanding the various opinions as to 
what vocational education really is, there is an undoubted con- 
sensus of opinion that society through its educational system is 
under obligation to give human beings the specialized tedmic for 
making a living; and many educators further believe that this 
should be done in such a way that those trained may be able to 
experience the joy of work and the richness of life and to exercise 
the duties of citizenship. 

STRUCTURAL CONSTITUTION OF SOCIETY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

There are doubtless many ways to denote the constitution of 
society. We may see its constitution in its structural framework, 

70 
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that is, its institutions and organizations; in the ordering oi indi- 
viduals relative to each other respecting authority, subordination, 
prestige, freedom of movement and speech, and equalization of 
opportunity; in the ethnical character of its population; in the 
dominancy of some set of institutions relative to the others, mak- 
ing society industrial, militant, etc.; in its stage of cultural evo- 
lution. 

Without raising the question as to whether all of these wajrs 
of regarding the constitution of society are true indexes of the 
sodal constitution or whether any one of them is a truer index 
than the others, I desire to proceed to the consideration of certain 
of these in their relation to the vocational concept. I hope to 
show that vocational education is demanded by the structural and 
by the democratic character of society, and that sodal safety 
requires a dose supervision of industrial education by the state. 

TECHNICAL CHARACTER OF SOCIAL STRUCTURES DEICANDS 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

If we regard social structures with reference to their technical 
nature we are warranted in conduding that this aspect of the 
constitution of sodety makes demands for vocational education. 
To bring the treatment of this phase of the subject within the 
compass of this paper, the argument will take the form of a series 
of propositions. 

1. The essential framework of sodety is constituted of the 
great institutional groups or dasses of structures. These insti- 
tutions are commonly known as the industrial, political, religious, 
educational, and domestic. They do not represent the whole of 
sodety nor all of the classes of structure, but all recognize them 
as the chief elements of the sodal framework. These institutions 
are interlocking sets of interests and as functional groups of activ- 
ities they perform the great divisions of labor of sodety. 

2. These structures of sodety are made up of technic. While 
it is often stated that they are made up of people, it appears that 
technic more truly represents their character; for the people are 
ephemeral; they come and go, while the structures endure; further, 
it is only when people think and act that they function institu- 
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tionally. By social tedmic is understood psychical or ph3rsical 
activities of individuals, or both, such activities being so organized 
relative to each other that they occur in a fixed order. Thus, 
housekeeping consists of a series of mental and physical operations 
of a set nature and which occur day after day. It is evident also 
that belonging to a family consists of an established way of eating, 
sleeping, performing certain duties, and relating one's self to the 
other members of the family. The religious life has its tedmic 
of ordered beliefs, prayers, ceremonials, worship. Orthodoxy 
makes it imperative that the elements of belief and ritual must 
be conceived and executed in a set relationship relative to each 
other. The doctrine of salvation is an organon of ideas to be assim- 
ilated and believed in a certain way; and each religious sect requires 
strict adherence to its method of baptism, reception of sacrament, 
justification, and so on. No one doubts that industrial struc- 
tures consist of technical operations; and some analytic thinking 
will make it clear that other institutions are likewise composed 
and constituted. 

3. Each member of sodety, suf&dently mature and normal, 
may master and use a minimum of the tedmic of all kinds of 
institutions. This is one reason why the structures are interlocking. 
All persons partidpate to some extent in industry, political, and 
religious life, get some education, and are members of a family. 

4. But each member of sodety, with the exception of the 
inmiature, the dependent dasses, and wealthy parasites, commands 
a maximum — a, considerable portion — of the tedmic of some of 
the sodal structures. The operation of this tedmic constitutes 
his major activities and his life-contribution to sodety. This is 
his vocation, and as compared with this, his activities in other 
structures are somewhat inddental. It is proper to speak of such 
a person as a spedalist relative to his structure and as a layman 
in the other structures. It is this spedalization which makes a 
member of sodety productive, which gives him sodal gravity, 
and which enables him to maintain a fighting and sustaining foot- 
hold in sodety. Only such a person is able really to function in 
sodety, persons without such a spedalization being sodally func- 
tionless. 
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5. The going ability of society, its power to hold its own, 
not to say advance, is dependent on those who are specialized 
in the technic of some of its fundamental structures. Consider 
what the industrial system would be without the managers, inven- 
tors, scientists, skilled workmen, and even the unskilled workmen, 
who, it is to be noted, have a command of a respectable body 
of technical knowledge and skill. Or consider what religion would 
be without its ministry, the schools without their teachers and 
administrators, the family without the mothers, the political life 
of the nation without officers and trained agents of many sorts. 
This all sounds simple and trite, yet it is too often overlooked and 
needs setting down. 

6. The command and exercise of the major technic, the special- 
ized activities, by individuals comprise the bulk of the total social 
energy expended by the adult members of society. This may 
be estimated by the census facts. The census reports that over 
half the population of the United States ten years of age and over 
is engaged in gainful occupations. But this does not include that 
great body of females who are engaged in household enterprises 
in their own homes. It is safe to say that 75 per cent of our popu- 
lation is engaged in specialized callings for ten hours or more each 
day. Their sodal activities outside these callings must represent 
but a small part of the expenditure of their life-force. Further, 
it is to be noted that industrial callings form the bulk of the energy 
expended in callings. If we should reckon household work and 
management as industrial, in the sense that it is a part of material 
production, this truth is all the more outstanding. This is an 
important consideration, because industrial and domestic educa- 
tion comprise such a large part of vocational education. 

7. There is no indication that society is to become less special- 
ized in its character. In fact, just the opposite appears to be 
true. The growth ot specialization during the past century 
exceeded that of milleniimis of sodal evolution previously. Only 
were science and invention to cease developing, might it be possible 
to think that further societal specialization would not occur. As 
it is, we must expect the appearance of other callings and the 
employment of a larger proportion of the population in productive 
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and vocational callings. Perhaps only in the field of factory- 
industry does increased specialization demand of individuals a 
mastery of a smaller body of tedmic than formerly. Otherwise 
the eiq>lorations of science create out of every apparently small 
specialty a veritable cosmos of facts and principles on the mastery 
of which the calling rests. The instance of the shrunken technical 
requirement of machine-tenders constitutes a social and educational 
problem, in itself a chapter in the special problem of vocational 
education. 

8. On the basis of the thought that society is an organized 
unity of highly specialized structures, each consisting of a tedmic 
to be mastered, it becomes evident that an educational S3rstem 
which ostensibly prepares the individual for a functional life in 
sodety must take cognizance of the fact. Training for sodety 
must involve equipping the individual to partidpate in the social 
process, and partidpating in the sodal process means the adjust- 
ment of the individual to sodety through and by means of the 
actual agendes and structures sodety has devdoped. 

The asstunption of state education is that its training is ne- 
cessary for dtizenship, that is, for sodal utility and membership. 
But since the individual cannot be a useful and valid member of 
sodety unless he can identify himself with its constitution, and 
since sodety is fundamentally spedalized and technical in its 
nature, the inevitable condusion is that the making of dtizens in- 
volves vocationalizing individuals through the educational process. 

DEMOCRATIC CGNSTITUTIGN OF SOCIETY AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Sodeties may be said to differ constitutionally according to 
the degree to which they are pervaded by democracy and aris- 
tocracy. The popular conception assodates democracy and aris- 
tocracy exdusively with the political S3rstem. There is a dose 
and vital connection between them and the form of government 
a state maintains, for the political institutions are largely the 
product of the sodal life, and, consequently, are fairly represen- 
tative of that life. Nevertheless it is possible for a national sodety 
to possess a large degree of popular control over governmental 
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matters and at the same time be socially stratified to the point 
of a graduated caste system. It is also evident that a national 
society may possess a high degree of political equality, while in 
its industrial system or in some of its ecclesiastical systems the 
most extreme forms of autocracy prevail. Up to the present 
moment there have been no thoroughgoing democracies and, it 
may be added, there will not be until the principle of democracy 
is realized in the make-up of each and all of the great institutions. 
And, as I see it, complete democracy consists in making all the 
channels of opportunity and achievement open and free from 
arbitrary and artificial obstacles. 

One of the demands arising out of democracy is the right each 
individual has of equipping himself or of being equipped by society 
for some productive and supporting calling. The previous treat- 
ment sought to show that the structural constitution of society 
places an imperative upon individuals to specialize their abiUty 
in the direction of some vocation. It was found that if they are 
to function in society and to function fruitfully they must be put 
in possession of the technic of some of the social structures. That 
expresses the social necessity of vocational education. The argu- 
ment here is that, in view of this imperative of the social situation, 
the ideals of democracy invest the individual with the rigM to 
demand training for a vocation. The average individual is not 
in a position to secure this necessary equipment for and of himself. 
The educational machinery and processes are under the control 
of superindividual agencies. If they do not give vocations, then 
the individual cannot be educated for a vocation except by a 
inck-up and hit-or-miss method. The logic of thp situation, then, 
clearly is that the nature of society demands specialization of 
individuab, that the principle of democracy requires that society 
shall recognize the right of individuals to receive such specializa- 
tion, and that, since society maintains and controls educational 
agencies, vocational education must be incorporated into the edu- 
cational system. 

This paper is more immediately and primarily concerned with 
the logic of the situation and is not directly concerned with the 
important question relative to the stage at which such specialized 
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training should begin. However, it is well to point out that the 
state school system, if it is an agency of democracy and justice, 
must provide a competent vocational training for the great masses 
of children, that is, for the 90 or 95 per cent. The majority of 
the children leave school too early to receive such training 
profitably. It is therefore the duty of society to work out an 
educational and sodal economy whereby such training is placed 
within their reach. I may say that the indications are that, in 
order to attain this universal vocationalization, society must under- 
take an extensive investment for making secondary education 
compulsory and general. 

But if democracy demands vocational education as the right 
of all individuals, it also insists that this education be given in a 
manner to insure the safety and development of democracy. 
Democracy can be maintained only where it is social, and sodal 
democracy denotes a scheme of life in which opportunities have a 
wide and free scope; where the avenues of ascent to the successive 
stories of achievement are free and accessible; where ideas and 
experience have the fullest freedom of circulation, creating the 
basis of a recognition of common interests; and where the place 
and function of sodal agendes and organizations are so dearly 
, distinguished as to guarantee their utilization for the common 
good. Any agency which encourages the creation of dosed classes 
operates toward the formation of a feudal system where acddent 
rather than capadty and attainments determine success and the 
rewards of life. Democracy is the right of all human beings to 
partidpate in the enjoyment of the essential goods and jo3rs of life 
and to control the social agendes by which those satisfactions are 
distributed among men. A condition of this is a large command 
of information, especially a knowledge of the sodal system by 
which the satisfactions of life are mediated to individuals: It 
is no acddent that democrades have insisted on education, for 
democracy must be reborn every generation. With the vast 
extent of sodety and its intricate nature it is a gigantic task to 
bestow anything Uke a competent intelligence of community mat- 
ters on the masses. Nevertheless, this is perhaps the greatest 
imperative of the age. 
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Since industrial education is so extensive a part of vocational 
education, it will be useful to note some of the undemocratic fea- 
tures in industry which industrial education must not be allowed 
to intensify but, if possible, be made to counteract. We shall have 
space to barely list some of these features: The tendency among 
the industrial workers to fall apart into crystallized social classes 
along lines of skilled and unskilled, and among the skilled workers to 
stratify along lines of various gradations of skill and position, with 
an accompanying dass consciousness of superiority and inferiority; 
the wide chasm between the employing and the employed with 
the equivalent sodal distinctions; the gulf between those who 
spend without earning and those who earn but a bare subsistence; 
the autocratic system of business management in which conditions 
of labor and emoluments of the workers are wholly determined 
by those who invest capital while those who invest their lives are 
voiceless. Besides these there is the mechanical and duUiAg 
effects of machine industry on the workers; the tendency of machine 
movements, when learned by the operator, to submerge and over- 
whelm his individual habits and thoughts, to make of him an 
automaton not only while at work but to render him incapable 
of responding to new calls and situations. 

These features of industry make it imperative that a vocational 
system of education be worked out which shall place a premiiun 
on bestowing a developed calling rather than a mere trade; that 
shall arouse a working intelligence concerning the industrial sys- 
tem and the workers' relation to it; and that shall develop inven- 
tiveness and responsiveness to new situations. In order to be 
able to achieve these minimum requirements the system of voca- 
tional education developed must not be a mere replica of the 
factory. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Whatever else their foundations, modem states are determined 
by economic conditions to a very large degree. One of the con- 
cerns of statesmen is to encourage and safeguard the fullest indus- 
trial development of their nation. That they do not always 
succeed in securing the utmost welfare and safety of their states 
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by the policies they adopt history makes very evident. The 
great classes of defeated and crushed individuals existing every- 
where in the midst of plenty in all our modem nations is evidence 
enough of this. The cause of this may be adherence and favoritism 
to class privilege, partisanship, or incapacity; but it is quite likely 
to be due to the inability they have, along with social scientists, 
to analyze society into its causal conditions, to determine the 
directions the currents flow, and to know what agencies will serve 
as effective stimulants, guides, and checks. SeliBshness is likely 
to be blind to the common good, but one dislikes to think that 
any considerable number of statesmen are so base as to will the 
destruction of their nation because of a desire to realize mere 
individual or dass ambitions. Even a mighty class dominating 
a state is likely to think it will be able, by its policy, to lead the 
nation out into a larger and more glorious life at the same time 
its own cause is being furthered. 

There are two respects, pertinent to our theme, in which states- 
men have in the past adopted and in future are likely to adopt a 
mistaken and mischievous policy relative to the development of 
industry and industrialism. The first is the adoption of a policy 
which regards industrial laborers as mere means to an end, as 
pawns in the great game of national development, and who, con- 
sequently, fail to perceive the need of establishing those conditions 
of work and employment which will realize for the workers the 
joy and blessings of work. It is said that industry demands 
thousands of hands fit to perform the same manipulations with 
machine-like precision hour by hour, day after day, and year 
after year. No doubt industry does make such a requirement, 
since it is founded and operative on a division of labor. But 
industry is not the object of society. The first aim of society is 
the securing of justice; and the securing of justice involves the 
equalization .of conditions, amongst which is the enlargement of 
cultural experience and the development of ability to use it for 
the emancipation and uplift of the human spirit. Whenever 
industry persists in disregarding this aim it becomes a menace 
not only to the state but ultimately to itself as well. Any state 
that is ruled exclusively or chiefly for the lust of gain without 
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regard to the machine slaves its money buys is doomed to final 
ruin. 

It is consequently essential that the state should intervene to 
provide a system of industrial education which will correct the 
tendency inherent in industry and shortsighted state policies. It 
is to be remembered that some form of industrial education is 
imperative and that it is bound to come either under private or 
public initiative. This much is just as certain as that the masses 
of people win continue to work. It is therefore the duty of the 
state to provide a form of industrial education which shall safe- 
guard the interests of society, those of the workers, and the ultimate 
interests of industry itself. The situation doubtless requires that a 
thoroughgoing study of industry shall be undertaken for the purpose 
of discovering the injurious and undemocratic elements in industry 
which a form of industrial education might evade or overcome. . 

Another error to which statesmen, along with others, are subject 
relative to the development of industry consists in maintaining a 
system of industrial education that reduces the workers to a 
peasant dass without an intelligent interest in the welfare of the 
state. As a consequence, the state becomes an instrument domi- 
nated by the industrial and financial classes and both its domestic 
and its foreign policy are dominated and shaped by those classes. 
As a consequence of this situation, there develops, what European 
writers call, the "tentacled" state, a state which reaches out its 
arms, octopus-like, into all the lands of the earth for markets and 
investments and which builds gigantic military establishments, 
develops espionage systems, and maintains subverted home and 
foreign publicity agencies to protect and gain its ends. The for- 
eign policy of such a state comes to dominate its domestic policy 
to such an extent that home consumers are sacrificed to the widen- 
ing of foreign markets, registered in the fact that manufactured 
articles are sent abroad and sold in competing markets at some- 
times one-half the price charged home consumers. Protective 
tariffs are established in favor of its own privileged producers and 
the wage-earners are lulled into support of the tariff by the admin- 
istration of the soothing but deceptive potion of "higher wages." 
Imperialistic ambitions arise as an associated phenomenon of this 
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development, chiefly as a consequence, and a lust for world- 
domination possesses the ruling classes, who shrewdly foster this 
^'glorious" object throughout the nation under the disguised 
doctrine of the rights of the superior race and culture to rule. 

One of the great nations of the world has completed the gamut 
of this evolution, has plunged the whole world into a ruthless war, 
and today, while this is being written, after soliciting her oppo- 
nents for peace terms, is met by the demand that she democratize 
her government before peace terms will be discussed. But Ger- 
many is only the more extreme example of the development and 
consequence of a state passing under the yoke of economic impe- 
rialism. Other nations, some opposing Germany in the war, have 
gone far in the same direction, and gigantic forces are at work 
in the United States to convert our nation into a full-grown 
"tentacled" state. 

All this may, at first, seem remote from vocational education, 
yet it touches the major portion, namely, industrial education. 
For if a state is really democratic, its government and its policy are 
subservient to the opinipn and will of the majority of its citizens. 
And since the industrial workers of our nation constitute a very 
large percentage of the citizenry, what they think and are capable 
of concluding has a vital bearing on governmental policy. In 
view of the evolution of Germany and the undoubted complacent 
support of Germany's national policy of economic imperialism 
by its narrowly educated industrial classes, the conclusion is not 
without warrant that the safety of the United States lies, in part, 
in the establishment of a system of industrial education which 
involves a far larger content than the technical side of a vocation. 
Industrial workers must be educated to develop power of think- 
ing, to acquire an adequate body of information on which thought 
may work, and to attain an understanding of the nature and 
working of the commimity of which they are a part. This is not 
done and wiU not be done in trade schools administered apart from 
and independent of the public-school system. Such separate schools 
are bound to be dominated by industrialism and the idea of profit. 
Only schools which the country as a whole and the state as a whole 
shape and guide can be safe training places for American citizens. 
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The essence of education, regardless of the verbiage with which 
we attempt to explain or conceal it, lies in growth. It includes 
whatever stimulus, physical, mental, or moral, we apply to the 
unfolding personality. This stimulus or cultivation may be the 
result of careful selection and painstaking application of social 
machinery, or it may be merely the incidental product of sodal 
inheritance applied through the ordinary channels of social pressure. 
The one type is deliberate and formal, or telic, the other, incidental 
and informal. We ordinarily think of formal education as fully 
institutionalized and as mainly embodied in school systems, while 
informal education is the product of sodal forces embodied in the 
environment of the individual to be educated. Thus we speak of 
the education of the schools and the education of life without the 
schools, the growth inspired by specific teaching, and the expansion 
of the personality through educationally undifferentiated experience. 

This distinction, however, leaves much to be desired. All of 
the education of experience, of life outside the schools, is not acd- 
dental or even inddental. Much of it, such as trade and business 
apprenticeship, religious formulary and biblical precept, fraternal 
ritual, sodal form and fundamental moral prindples, are taught 
deliberately by the business firm, the church, the fraternal organi- 
zation, sodal assemblies, and the family circle. Moreover, by no 
means all of the cultural stimulus of the schools is the result of 
deliberate planning or of the use of recognized educational materials. 
It may be pertinent to raise the question as to whether or not the 
most valuable part of school education is found in the formal phases 
of school organization and work. Certainly an analysis of educa- 
tional history or of the testimony of the graduates of famous schools 
would justify such a query. 

8z 
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Probably the tenns whose connotation best fits the distinction 
we have in mind are curricular and extra-curricular education. 
Under curricular education we include the training gained directly 
from the formal school machinery, such as classroom instruction, 
the systematized materials of the textbooks, and the supplementary 
use of the school equipment of libraries, laboratories, etc. Under 
extra-curricular education would be included the remaining educa- 
tional stimuli of life in the school environment embodied in both 
inchoate and definite school organization. Since the problems of 
the elementary school, the high school, the college, and the graduate 
and professional schools differ so widely that, even though similar 
principles might apply, a specific discussion demands delimitation; 
and since the writer has elsewhere considered some of the general 
educative values of social heredity, it seems wise to confine the 
present discussion to the extra-curricular influences during the 
undergraduate college course. 

The average student enters college between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty. He comes from a high school in his native town, with 
a restricted outlook on life, filled with the insidar prejudices of his 
home and conmumity environment. He is for the first time put 
upon his own responsibility and is compelled to adapt himself to 
his new surroundings, economically, socially, intellectually, and 
morally. His life at home and at school has largely been regulated 
for him. If he chance to come from a preparatory academy the 
conditions are not materially different because the regulations of 
the academy are specific, insular, and paternal. As a college 
Freshman he must find his way, with only a modicum of guidance, 
through the maze of new experiences that awaits him. The 
question to be faced is, therefore, just what are the molding influ- 
ences that transform this callow youth into the broader, more 
mature, and more cultivated man who emerges four years later 
with his bachelor's degree ? 

As college teachers it would not behoove us to minimize the 
value of the direct work we do. It is important and little enough 
appreciated, either by the student or the public. The youth is 
ignorant and needs to be taught. He is slovenly in his thinking 
and needs to be directed. He is reckless in his habits and needs 
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to be checked up. He is opimcmated and intolerant and needs 
to be shocked and shamed out of his narrowness. Much of this we 
can do through curricular activities, but not all. Without the aid 
of that subtle and intangible thing we call the school atmosphere, 
for which the teacher is only partially responsible, without the 
compelling power of the social pressure of student opinion, for 
which the teacher is partially responsible, and without the stimulus 
of student activities dominated almost wholly by the students 
themselves, our efforts would beat in vain against the mental habits 
and social traditions imbedded during the previous eighteen or 
twenty years of the youth's experience and training. While the 
college teacher should not undervalue the results of his direct 
teaching it is essential that he realize its limitations ; and, so general 
is the evidence that it would seem to develop a principle, the more 
frankly he recognizes the limitations of his classroom instruction 
by encouraging extra-curricular interests the more sure he is to be 
able to succeed in doing effective classroom work. 

The contrast between curricular and extra-curricular influences, 
between college teaching and college life, was drawn by Cardinal 
Newman more than half a century ago: 

If I had to choose between a so-called university, which dispensed with 
residence and tutorial superintendence, and gave its degrees to any person who 
passed an examination in a wide range of subjects, and a university which 
had no professors or examinations at all, but merely brought a number of yoimg 
men together for three or four years, and sent them away as the University of 
Oxford is said to have done some sixty years since, if I were asked which of 
these two methods was the better discipline of the intellect .... the more 
successful in training, molding, and enlarging the mind, which sent out men 
more fitted for their secular duties, which produced better public men, men 
of the world, men whose names would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation 
in giving preference to that university which did nothing, over that which 
exacted of its members an acquaintance with every science under the sun. 
And, paradox as this may seem, still if results be the test of systems, the 
influence of the public schools and colleges of England in the course of the last 
century at least, wiU bear out one side of the contrast as I have drawn it. 

The educative value of this mere residence together Newman 
explained as follows: 

When a multitude of young men, keen, open-hearted, sjrmpathetic, and 
observant, as young men are, come together and freely mix with each other. 
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they are sure to learn one from another, even if there be no one to teach them; 
the conversation of all is a series of lectures to each, and they gain for them- 
selves new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, and distinct principles for 

judging and acting day by day A parallel teadung is necessary for our 

social being, and it is secured by a laige or a small college; and this effect may 
be fairly called in its own department an enlargement of mind. It is seeing the 
world on a smaU field with little trouble; for the students come from very 
different places, and with widely different notions, and there is much to genend- 
ize, much to adjust, much to eliminate, there are interrelations to be defined, 
and conventional rules to be established, in the process by which the whole 
assemblage is molded together, and gains one tone and one character.' 

Since Newmaji's day there has been no better statement of the 
values of college residence as distinguished from college teaching, 
but there have been thousands of echoes of the same sentiment. 
Nor can there be any question of the correctness of his historical per- 
spective. What was true of English universities was true of other 
universities as well. The mediaeval university was largely a place 
of residence where scholars of various nationalities assembled, formed 
themselves into a guild or corporation, and governed themselves. 
Certain lectures were given, some tutorial drill was established, and 
more or less classroom dialectic was practiced; but the chief influ- 
ences upon the student came from the group pressure of like-nunded 
scholarly men upon each other. Even since Newman's day there 
has been no real revolution in English or Continental universities. 
The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of Paris, and of 
Germany are today as much places of mere scholastic residence 
where students of various kinds consort with each other as they are 
places for instruction and examination. And it may be further 
remarked in this connection that much of the weakness of the 
German people as contrasted with the German government and 
much of the supineness of the German populace as contrasted with 
the intelligent strength of the popular morale in allied countries 
is due to a lack in Germany of collegiate esprit de corps and the 
absence of a carefuUy cultivated democratic and virile student life 
either in the German gymnasia or the imiversities. 

The early American college was founded upon the English 
model, and in the restricted atmosphere of small institutions the 

' Discourses on University Teaching, reprinted in Fulton's College Life. 
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contact between teacher and student was so direct that the person- 
ality of the teacher had a powerful influence upon the shaping of 
student life and character. It was not less the inspiration of 
personal contact outside the classroom than their ability as teachers 
that made such men as Mark Hopkins, President Dwight, and Louis 
Agassiz such powerful influences in the lives of young men. 

The American imiversity came into existence with the found- 
ing of Johns Hopkins, and German educational ideals began to 
take the place of English. A new and much enlarged clientele 
with less cultivated antecedents and less studious tempers but 
with more vigorous physiques and more varied ambitions entered 
collegiate circles. The elective system came into being and re- 
search became the university watchword. Many teachers began 
to conceive their mission in terms of investigations and contribu- 
tions to the sum total of human knowledge rather than in the passing 
on of existing knowledge to the student. Large classes required 
the use of lectmre-room methods and a definite cleavage arose 
between the work of the classroom and the extra-curricular life of 
the students. Consequently many young men who were not 
studiously inclined, and many of the ablest were not studious, lost 
interest in college instruction and devoted their energies to various 
student activities. The attitude of many of these was typified in 
the motto Dr. Slosson a decade ago found on the walls of so many 
student rooms: "Don't let your studies interfere with your 
education." 

This period of intense specialization on the part of faculty 
members, coupled with the fact that many students of the new type 
were not primarily interested in scholarship, led to a period of semi- 
chaos which endangered the real mission of the undergraduate 
college. All sorts of extra-curricular interests, athletic, social, 
literary, were developed by the facilities. As a result we had a 
carnival of wild athletic, fraternity, dramatic, and journalistic 
crudities and excesses leading to internal turmoil and external 
criticism. Too many members of college and imiversity faculties 
felt that their work was done when they delivered their more or less 
recondite lectures and too many students felt that proper 
educational growth could be obtained with a minimum amount of 
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systematic study. In recent years this chaos has been mitigated 
by qualifying the free elective system, cutting down the size of 
classes, requiring more regular attendance on classroom exercises, 
and differentiating more or less definitely between the teaching 
function and the research function of college and imiversity pro- 
fessors; but more than all else in effectiveness has been the closing 
of the gap between teacher and student by developing sympathetic 
faculty supervision of student enterprises. It is a subtle tribute 
to the values of extra-curricular activities to find that as the college 
professor enters sympathetically into student enterprises he not 
only extends the reach of his personality influence, but he gains 
added respect for the educative force of interstudent emulation, 
co-operation, and competition. The cloistered professor scoffs 
from his lecture-room at the ''side shows" of education, but when 
he sees the discipline of the athletic field, the diligence of the college 
journal's office, and the research of the college debate, he remains 
to pray for something of the same hold upon the energies and enthu- 
siasm of youth that wiU give his department an equal power in 
molding the future lives of his students. 

With the growth of a saner psychology and particularly with 
the development of sociology there has come a recognition that it is 
the intimate face-to-face association of like-minded people that 
produces the greatest effect on the growing personality. Social 
pressure varies directly with the frankness and intimacy of this 
association and inversely with the intricacy and opaqueness of the 
media of commimication. Thus the contacts of youth with youth 
within the student body, where the individuals possess differing 
ideas but similar ideals and ambitions, form an intensity of stimulus 
which cannot be equaled by the more distant and indirect contacts 
of student and professor, hedged about as they are by convention 
and formalized by lecture-room methods. It is this intimacy of 
interstudent relationships, fostered by direct and transparent 
means of commimication, that leads the college graduate to look 
back so fondly on his undergraduate life and recall not so much his 
classroom joys and sorrows as his experiences in the give-and-take 
of college life. It is not what he learned but what he grew into 
within the shadow of his Alma Mater that counts. This fact was 
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recognized by Woodrow Wilson in his Phi Beta Kappa address of 
1909, in which he said: 

Many of the parents of our modem undergraduates will frankly tell you 
that what they want for their sons is not so much what they wiU get in the 
classroom as something ebe, which they are at a loss to define, which they will 
get from the associations of college life; and many more would say the same 
thing if they were equally ingenious. College graduates wiU teU you without 
shame or regret, within ten years of their graduation, that they remember 
practically nothing of what they learned in the classroom; and they wiU tell 
you in the very same breath that they would not have lost what they did get 
in college for anything in the world; and men who did not have the chance 
to go to college will everywhere be found to envy them, preceiving that college- 
bred men have something which they have not. 

Again in the same address hie says: 

College is a place of initiation. Its effects are atmospheric. They are 
wrought by impression, by association, by emulation. The voices which do 
not penetrate beyond the doors of the classroom are lost, are ineffectual, are 
void of consequence and power. No thought will obtain or live there for the 
transmission of which the prevailing atmosphere is a non-conducting medium. 
Contact, companionship, familiar intercourse is the law of life for the mind. 

And again: 

The real intellectual life of a body of undergraduates, if there be any, 
manifests itself, not in the classroom, but in what they do and talk of and set 
before themselves as their favorite objects between classes and lectures. You 
will see the true Hfe of a college in the evenings, at the dinner table or beside 
the fire in the groups that gather and the men that go off eagerly to their work, 
where youths get together and let themselves go upon their favorite themes.' 

Before proceeding to further detail it is necessary to recall that 
it is impossible to draw a definite line of demarcation between 
faculty and student influence in determining the nature of college 
life. Unquestionably formal college organization and curricular 
instruction play no inconsiderable part in shaping extra-curricular 
activities and influences. Twenty years ago there was, in our 
larger institutions, a fairly definite cleavage between faculty enter- 
prises and student enterprises; but with the assumption of faculty 
supervision of athletics, faculty sponsorship of fraternity and social 
life, and faculty regulation of literary activities such as college 
debates and student publications, many of the old-time bases of 

* Harvard Graduates' Magazine, reprinted in N. Foerster's '* Essays for College 
Men." 
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faculty-student contact and co-operation have been restored. The 
only grounds of distinction remaining are the sources of initiative, 
control, and vitalizing spirit in the various organizations and 
associations of undergraduate life. Let us, then, consider specifi- 
cally the athletic, social, literary, and moral enterprises that make 
up the major part of so-called student life. 

With reference to athletics the initiative unquestionably came 
from the student body; in fact, it originated with the robust new 
type of student whom a large share of the faculty feared and with 
whom administrative officers had not yet learned how to deal. 
Even today where faculty coaches and gymnasium instructors have 
general control it is the sodal pressure of student enthusiasm that 
furnishes the motive power. It is because the athlete is lionized 
by his fellow-students and the public that the athletic coach has a 
driving power in his discipline which the ordinary professor cannot 
approach. Lack of this superior effectiveness is evident in the 
gymnastic drill where student sentiment is wanting, and is shown 
especially among women where athletic hero worship is not so 
evident. 

Assuming, then, that whatever faculty supervision and control 
there may be over athletics, the initiative and driving power are 
obtained from student pressure, it remains to mention briefly their 
educative influence on the undergraduate. 

The physical advantages to the student who makes an athletic 
team we may take for granted. Once an athlete always an athletic 
advocate and supporter. Even though a student never makes an 
athletic team, if he be interested in athletics during his four years 
of college life he is never likely to lose that interest, and it is apt to 
develop a respect for physical fitness that will lead him to adopt 
better means to health, to take more or less regular physical exercise, 
and to cultivate the vacation habit. We have reached a stage in 
our industrial life where it is essential that every man in a specialized 
calling have some ph)rsical recreation or avocation as a basis of 
personal efficiency, to say nothing of its value as health insurance. 
It is unfortunate that such a large part of our college playing is 
taken vicariously by the student body and that such a large pro- 
portion of athletic effort is devoted to the few "stars" who least 
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need the physical training; it is equally unfortunate that our most 
popular college games are not adapted to lifelong participation; 
but, discounting all of the evils, including overstrain at the oars 
and on the track and the injuries of the football field, we must give 
to the recent athletic craze most of the credit for the transformation 
of our student bodies from the anemic and physically inferior 
status of the earlier day to the robust, even robustious, student 
health at the present time. There may be an exaggerated amount 
of student talk about athletic affairs, but it is the enthusiasm thus 
engendered that has transferred athletic records from the prize 
ring and the haunts of the gambler to the college campus and 
elevated the private brawl into the team game under the fairest 
umpiring attainable. Without the contagious excitement of the 
intercollegiate contests the high-salaried athletic instructors and the 
multitude of gymnasiums, athletic fields, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, and golf links spread over the country would have been 
impossible. 

Not less important than the ph}rsical are the intellectual and 
moral values of the athletic spirit. No other mental drill in the 
undergraduate course is so effective as the football practice in 
making complex psychic reactions habitual. Nor are the strategy 
and tactics of games without their permanent influences. Better 
yet are the moral lessons of self-denial during the training season, 
taking defeat gracefully, controlling the temper under provocation, 
co-operating with others instinctively, and sacrificing self for the 
sake of the team and the school. Dean Briggs has well said: 

It is athletics in which many a youth, pampered at home and at school, 
gets the only taste of the stem discipline without which he cannot be a man. 
His studies he evades, and his friends pardon the evasion; his football he 
cannot evade, or he is branded as a '' quitter," as ''soft," or "sandless." 
From his studies he gets more or less culture, but no backbone; from his 
football he gets the stuff and substance of his education. The business man 
often prefers in his office a successful college athlete to a successful scholar; 
for the athlete, as the business man says, "has done something. "' 

Moreover this athletic influence reaches beyond the player. 
Resignation in defeat, magnanimity in victory, fairness in tactics, 

' School, College and Character, pp. 97-98. 
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sportsmanship in feeling, and merging self-interests with college 
interests spreads from the team to the bleachers and rounds out 
institutional esprii de corps. Every college executive recognizes 
the value of athletics in preventing violent outbreaks and develop- 
ing student social control. It is college athletics which is rapidly 
transforming the sport into the sportsman and introducing not only 
honesty but chivalry into the play of a nation so new at the game 
that it has been freely characterized by sharp practices and worship 
of brute strength. It is under the leadership of the college-trained 
athlete that the bully is being driven from our streets and the surplus 
energy of the outlawed gang is being organized into the decently 
managed athletic contest. Thus we may see a variety of social 
as well as individual values accruing from the worship of physical 
prowess in our colleges. Who would undertake to say that these 
things are not educative and that they are not the function of 
college training as well as the inculcation of a knowledge of Latin, 
mathematics, or science ? 

With reference to the social life of undergraduates similar con- 
clusions may be drawn. It is in the dormitory, the boarding club, 
the fraternity, the college imion, and the free-and-easy camaraderie 
of friendly association that the rough edges of character are worn 
off. Only the attrition of the intimate contact and unfettered 
discourse of student with student is sharp enough to smooth out 
social crudities and develop the finer sensibilities that lead to tact 
and savaire faire. No ability is more important in the complex 
society of a democratic and crowded world than the ability to meet 
men on equal terms, to lead and to follow, to deal effectively with 
all classes and all sorts of sodal conditions, and to face the world 
on the basis of worth rather than that of puerile social distinctions; 
and nowhere else in life is found better, or even as good, training for 
this purpose as is found on the college campus. This training like 
other forms of education is best gained in selected groups. 

That student social life is of fundamental significance is every- 
where being recognized. I asked the first Ph.D. I met after 
beginning this paper what the greatest molding influence in his 
undergraduate career (at the University of Michigan) was. He 
replied unhesitatingly, "My fraternity life." Charles Francis 
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Adams in his autobiography attributed the greatest influence 
Harvard had upon him to the ^'very miscellaneous" friendships 
there formed. Dr. Slosson, writing of Yale, said: "The Yale men 
who have patiently endeavored to explain to me the influences 
which mold the undergraduate into the Yale type have laid great 
stress on the common dormitory life and the effect of the senior 
societies." President Harper spent much time and effort to build 
up the sodal life at Chicago and to r^ulate the fraternities. Wood- 
row Wilson was willing to risk the wrecking of his administration 
at Princeton by tr3ring to democratize the Princeton clubs, and 
President Lowell in advocating Freshman dormitories stated in his 
inaugural address at Harvard: 

A large college ought to give its students a wide horizon, and it fails therein 
unless it mixes them together so thoroughly that the friendships they form are 
based on natural affinities rather than similarity of origin. Now these ties 
are formed most rapidly at the threshold of college life, and the set in which 
a npum shall move is determined in his Freshman year. It is obviously desir- 
able, therefore, that the Freshmen be thrown togedier more than they are now. 

Moreover the change from the Uf e of school to that of college is too abrapt 
at the present day. Taken gradually, liberty is a powerful stimulant; but 
taken suddenly in large doses, it is apt to act as an intoxicant or an opiate. It 
would seem that aU these difficulties could be much lessened if the Freshmen 
were brought together in a group of dormitories and dining halls, under the 
comradeship of older men, who appreciate the possibilities of a college life, and 
took a keen interest in their work and pleasures.' 

The crux of the social situation is found in the life of the fra- 
ternities and similar close-knit organizations. Fraternities have 
entered American colleges and imiversities as the natural out- 
growth of the ''insistent call for congenial companionship" on the 
part of normal young men, ajad, in the words of President Brannon, 
they possess ''unusual opportunities for the development of friend- 
ship, scholarship, leadership, and a thoroughly wholesome and 
worthwhile life among undergraduates." Elbridge Colby writes 
in the Educational Review :' 

Wide experience is very valuable in character formation and the American 
college, with its mixture of types, forms a ^lendid crucible for the melting 

> Hanard Graduates^ Magagim, December, 1909. 
* September, 2913. 
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and tempering of the metals. In like wise, the fraternity, smaller, more 
compact, more intimate, and more intense in the relations it fosters, is the ideal 
point of contact, the perfect spot for the study under correction, and not merely 
the slight observation, of our fellowmen. The advantage of the fraternity, 
both in contact with a multiplicity of types and the intensity of personal 
feelings, is that there is no time lost in progression from the initial acquaint- 
ance. Formalities can be immediately brushed aside and the direct personal 
influence can begin at once, and can be truer and less artificial from the start. 

That fraternities have not always lived up to their opportunities 
is patent to all; but may not some of their undoubted social excesses 
be attributed to the buo3rancy of youth in a social atmosphere made 
sterile by overmuch classroom monotony and iminspired lecturing, 
aided either by institutional neglect of social life or by mothering 
regulation undertaken without understanding, or sympathy for 
youthful exuberance? With the breakdown of puritanic control 
and the development of intelligent oversight these weaknesses are 
being eradicated and the way paved for a more real social education 
through group organizations where student social pressure will 
support rather than oppose conduct that will harmonize with 
academic ideals of cultivated social intercourse. 

Time and not any lesser importance requires a briefer discussioa 
of the educational values of the literary and moral activities of the 
undergraduate. The literary and cultural activities include such 
things as general reading, literary society work and debates, 
dramatic and musical entertainments, and editing the collie 
periodicals. In one or more of these enterprises a very large per- 
centage of the student body participate. Next to the friendships 
that he formed Charles Frands Adams attributed the best influence 
in his Harvard life to his varied reading and writing. Ex-Senator 
Hoar, Andrew D. White, and Theodore Roosevelt echo the same 
sentiment in their autobiographies. James Russell Lowell was 
repeatedly reprimanded for neglecting his work and was finally 
suspended because his time was spent in cursory reading and writing 
rather than attending lectures. Probably the literary taste and 
reading habits of the average college alumnus were determined 
more by his library browsing than by his classroom instruction in 
EngUsh. Dean E. A. Birge, of Wisconsin, has stated what many 
graduates feel: "As I look back," sa3rs he, "I feel that many hours 
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of my college life, wasted in ineffective work for natural history 
collections, in loitering in the remoter alcoves of the library, in 
turning over old and forgotten books, have in time yielded me a far 
larger harvest than much of my serious work. I have foimd that 
the intellectual fun of college life has given me quite as much as its 
labors."' 

With regard to the literary society and intercollegiate debates 
many a college graduate, prior to the last twenty years at least, can 
look back, as does the writer, to his activities in those fields as the 
greatest formative influences in his undergraduate life. This was 
particularly true in the small college where school politics and 
personal leadership, as well as forensic and literary ability, centered 
in the literary societies. In spite of certain rhetorical extravagances 
they fostered, public life in both England and America owes much 
to the literary and debating societies where so many of their legis- 
lative leaders were trained. Not less significant is work on collie 
papers. Dean Keppel has pointed out that "the proportion of 
our best American writers who served their apprenticeship as 
contributors to college magazines is strikingly high, and the best 
imdergraduate work itself not infrequently shows realization as 
well as promise. College verse in particular is often really excel- 
lent."* There are many students likewise whose dramatic and 
musical performances provide real inspiration, cultivation in taste, 
and incomparable experience. Leadership, or continual participa- 
tion, in any one of these fields calls forth efforts and qualities of a 
high order, and the training they give is not to be surpassed in the 
regimen of any department of college life. 

As for moral development, can any direct or indirect emanation 
from the classroom compare in the formation of standards of 
conduct or ideals of service with the varied and intensive forces of 
student emulation and criticism? Didactic instruction treats 
about morals rather than trains people in moral living. Only in 
personal or social conduct in actual human situations can morals 
be wrought into the lives and characters of individuals. No better 
foundation for moral cultivation has yet been discovered than the 

> AUafUic MatMy. 

* The Undergraduate and His CdUege, p. 211. 
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intimacy, the sympathy, and the helpfuhiess of student relation^ 
ships in the college atmosphere. No greater tribute to the fairness 
of the student mind can be found than the growing confidence of 
executive and disciplinary officers in student aid toward solving 
disciplinary difficulties. Dean Thomas A. Clark, of the University 
of Illinois, writes: 

I should have far more trouble than I do were it not for the reliance which 
I have upon individual students, and student organizations, to help control 
situations. One of the main reasons why I have favored fraternities, and other 
social organizations among students, is because I have found them of the great- 
est help to me in controlling and directing student activities, and in preventing 
dissipations and outbursts which might otherwise occur. One active student 
leader can help immensely to keep things under control.' 

Where student honor systems and student government exist even 
more specific and continuous training is provided in the develop- 
ment of a sense of individual and social moral responsibility. 

Nor is the work of college dvic and religious organizations to be 
overlooked. In the Yoimg Men's Christian Association many a 
young man has found an inspiration, a spiritual sanity, and a moral 
enthusiasm not to be obtained in any church. No organization has 
. done more than the Y.M.C.A. to strip religion of its useless and 
sometimes misleading formalism, its denominational barriers, its 
cheap sensationalism, and its misplaced emphasis on external habits 
rather than internal purity and devotion. It would scarcely be 
denied that it was the training thousands of yoxmg men received 
in college associations all over our land that formed the basis of 
the magnificent work the Y.M.C.A. has done and is doing for our 
soldiers and sailors. Nothing is doing more to restore masculinity 
to the ideals of worship and of human service than the open-minded 
and tolerant approach toward ethical questions in our colleges, and 
no better proof of the moral stamina of our undergraduates could 
be desired than their magnificent response to the national call to a 
democratic world-crusade. 

Finally, it may be well to summarize the personal qualities 
which seem in general to be due more to the forces of extra-curricular 
college life than to curricular instruction. Among these are such 

' Proceedings of the American Educational Association^ igzo. 
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valuable attributes as organizing ability, capacity for co-operation, 
training in leadership, conversational skill, public discourse, catho- 
licity of spirit and tolerance, fraternal fellowship, sportsmanship, 
standards in dress, custom, and convention, taste in art, music, and 
literature, and dvic and ethical ideals. It is not that direct instruc- 
tion and more particularly the indirect classroom influences of 
faculty members do not aid in all these fields, but that these qualities 
are more especially the by-products of the process of socialization 
brought about by the contacts of individual with individual and 
group with group. They are closely connected with human 
activities and are more powerfully stimulated by lateral than by 
perpendicular social pressure. The American undergraduate 
student body is a democratic group. It will take a certain amoimt 
of instruction, direction, and inspiration from the faculty above, but 
it insists on it:s own motives, its own public opinion, its own ideals, 
its own leaders, and its own standards of conduct pushed up from 
the mass; and in the process of establishing and maintaining these 
it contributes abundantly to its own education and thence to the 
democratization and advancement of the more general society into 
which it dissolves. 



DISCUSSION 

MONXOE N. WOSK, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 

There is one point in Professor Gillette's paper to which I wish to refer.. 
He says that "with the vast extent of society and its intricate nature, it is a 
gigantic task to bestow anything like a competent intelligence of community 
matters on the masses." This is a very fundamental point with reference to 
the general subject of this session, namely, ** Sociology in the Common Schools."' 
Against Professor Gillette's view it may be urged that it is probably true that 
the masses understand a great deal more about community matters than they 
are given credit for and that, after all, it may not be a difficult task to impart 
information to them about such matters. The real difficulty appears to be that 
sociology has not yet provided a body of information relating to community 
matters that can be imparted to the masses. Sociology, as Professor Clow 
has indicated in his paper, is still more or less in a preliminary stage; that is,, 
it is still mainly concerned with what is sociology, its relation to other sciences,, 
the nature of society, the anal3rsb of society, the nature of social progress, 
what should be sociology's subject-matter, etc. In a word it would appear 
that sociology is still more or less in the academic stage, that is, it is stitti 
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confined mainly to the realm of discussion. It should also be said that soci- 
ology is too immediately practical. It is generally true that sociological 
programs are formulated and the efforts made to carry them out without 
first basing these programs on exhaustive investigations and thoroughgoing 
critical studies. 

The primary object of sociology is not any of the things which I have 
just named. Hiey are the incidentals, the preliminaries of the science. If 
sociology has primarily to do with himian beings in their associative capacities, 
then its primary function is, through investigation and research, to collect a 
body of information that will point out, make clear, what these relationships 
are and what, in the present, the now, should be done in order that these rela- 
tionships may be made more harmonious, more just, and proper. 

An examination of the vital things with which mankind is concerned, 
whether in the local community or m the state, whether nationally or inter- 
nationally, shows that these vital things are concerned with or turn about the 
relationships which arise out of associations. It is also well to observe just 
here that the fimdamental things in social life arise out of the ordinary, the 
everyday, associations of people. For the industrial, the political, the reUgious, 
the educational, the domestic, and other relations are ever present as a part 
of the ordinary everyday affairs of life. It happens that, at a particular time, 
the individual or the community is more interested in, more concerned with, 
some of these phases than with the other phases. This interest, this concern, 
arises out of the exigencies of the situation, as, for example, at one time the 
industrial relations of life are at the forefront, at another time, as just now, 
it is the problems of political relations of life. 

This brings us to a consideration of the present opportimities of sociology. 
As a result of the world-war readjustments of the various peoples, races, and 
nationalities to their relations to each other are taking place. There is the 
spread of democratic ideas and a wider application of democratic principles. 
This era is witnessing new adjustments in education. I imderstand that new 
aims for education are being formulated. In this new educational program 
sociology should have a large place. 

In the readjustments of himian relationships which are now taking place, 
there is opportunity for sociology to take and to occupy a place which it has 
not hitherto held. It should take its place as a leading director in these new 
adjustments, pointing out, on the one hand, the particulars of the adjustments, 
and on the other hand, formulating the broad lines along which the readjust- 
ments of the present and of the immediate future should take place. There 
is here great opportunity for investigation and research, not into the past as 
what has been done, but into the present of what is now going on. These 
investigations and researches should not be isolated, limited, unconnected, but 
should be conducted along broad and related lines covering every phase of 
association. These investigations and researches should be continuous and 
should extend over a considerable period of time, several years or more. In 
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this way sociology would btiild up a body of scientific facts. These facts would 
fonn the basis for sociology to become an active, vital force in guiding and 
directing human relationships. At present sociology is mainly discussing and 
analyzing relationships, but not to any great extent directing them. 

That there is need for the masses to have information relative to social 
matters, no one will deny. It is very probable that the correct imparting of 
information, relative to community matters, would act as a counteract to 
race, class, and other forms of social friction. It is very probable that if there 
were proper instruction with reference to human relationships, the tendency 
would be to decrease prejudice, to increase sympathy, and to instil the spirit 
of co-operation and helpfulness. Take, for example, mobs and lynchings; these 
are essentially of the masses; that is, of those whose education has not been 
beyond the elementary grades. I am especially interested in the problem of 
the suppression of lynchings and the mob spirit that is back of lynchings. I 
venture the assertion that if all the people in this coimtry who have only had 
opportunity to acquire the education of the elementary grades could receive 
instruction in the fundamental principles of himian relationships, the mob 
spirit in this country, to a large extent, would be done away with. 

It is very important, then, that the masses should have sociological 
information imparted to them. The common schoob afford one of the best 
avenues for imparting this information. There arises in connection with the 
question of sociology in the common schools the problem of suitable textbooks, 
of teachers capable of successfully handling the truths that should be presented, 
and also the problem of the subject-matter for presentation. It may be sug- 
gested that this subject-matter should contain, on the one hand, the simpler 
facts relating to the organization of society, and on the other hand, facts about 
the ordinary, the everyday, human relationships. It would appear that, 
because of the conditions which have arisen as a result of the world-war, the 
facts about human relationships are the important ones, and that instruction 
concerning them should receive the larger attention. 



F. Stuart Chafin, Smuh College 

Professor Gillette's thoughtful and interesting papor expresses my own 
point of view so well that I shall use the time for discussion allotted to me in an 
attempt to point out answers to Professor Clow's very pertinent questions, 
since I believe that they constitute a challenge that should be met. 

In answer to Mr. Clow's first inquiry, "Can the confusion of views and 
usages regarding the nature and scope of sociology be cleared up?" I answer 
yesl Although I have never put the question personally to them, I believe 
that Ptofessors Ross, Giddings, Ox>ley, Ellwood, Hayes, Blackmar, Gillin, and 
Keller would agree that the problem phenomena of sociology are of as clear and 
distinct a class as those of the best-established sciences, and that specifically 
these {Problem phenomena are those massed and correlated psychic elements 
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variously known as social customs, standards, traditions, institutions, con- 
ventions, folkways, and mores. The special social sciences treat of the phe- 
nomena of folkways, mores, social standards, customs, and institutions, if at 
all, only as incidental to the special subject-matter of each. Thus there have 
been Idt over the important residual problems of the origin and growth of 
social customs, standards, folkwi^ys, mores, and institutions, and these problems 
have become the special field of a legitimate and independent science. Sociol- 
ogy is a synthetic science, not because it is merely a rough sum total of the 
socially significant laws of q)ecial sciences, but because its subject-matter is the 
deep-lying strata of social customs, standards, folkways, and mores, which are 
common bedrock of all social phenomena. 

Perhaps the confusion of thought about the nature and scope of sociology 
among teachers who are not primarify teachers of sociology is caused by their 
f aOure to make a logical distinction between the problem phenomena and the 
conditioning phenomena of sodology. The problem phenomena of sociology 
are those which the science undertakes to explain; the conditioning phenomena 
are the terms of the explanation. The former I have just defined; the latter 
include biological facts and prindples which condition the capacity of 
individuals and populations to develq;> and conform to social usages; for 
example, the hereditary feeble-minded are incapable of maintaining normal 
standards in competitive society, and certain races have special inherited 
capacities; in addition the conditioning phenomena include the ps3rchological 
facts and principles which also determine the capacity of individuals and 
populations to develop and conform to social usages, for example, differences in 
instinct and emotional power among individuals; again, they include the 
geographic— such physiod facts as climate, soil, topography, and natural 
resources; finaUy, they include the technic, or modifications in physical con- 
ditions produced by the energy and labor of man, such as roads, tunnels, 
canals, irrigation systems, tenements, factories, etc I know of no more logical 
and concise statement of this important distinction than is found in chapter i 
of Professor Hayes's Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 

In answer to Mr. Clow's second inquiry, "Shall it be regarded as correct 
usage to label as sociology any sort of treatment of the social phases of life ? " 
my reply is no ! In the first place the treatment to be sodology must be limited 
to the phases of social life mentioned, and it must be sdentific treatment, not 
''any treatment." If sodology is a sdence, then the term " religious sodology " 
or "Christian sodology" has no more meaning than "pagan chenustry" or 
"Mohammedan biology," for sdence is a body of quite generally accepted and 
universally verifiable prindples which explain the relations and laws of phe- 
nomena of a certain kind. The universal dement of sdence consists in its 
method. There is only one sdentific method whatever the subject-matter 
of the given field of study and however varied are the specializations in tech- 
nique. As Professor Karl Pearson says, "The unity of all sdence consists 
alone in its method, not in its material The man who classifies facts of any 
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kind whatever, who sees their mutual relation and describes their sequences, is 
applying the scientific method and is a man of science" {Grammar of Science^ 
2d ed., p. 13). Or again, "The scientific man has above all things to strive at 
aelf-«]]mination in his judgments, to provide an argument which is as true lor 
each individual mind as for his own" {ibid,, p. 6). This last statement could 
certainly not apply to the " Christian sociologist." On the other hand the use 
of such objective tenns as rural sociology and municipal sociology parallel the 
use of such terms as organic chemistry and inorganic chemistry, and define a 
^ledal field within the science. These terms are legitimate and perfectly 
consistent with science, but such terms as "religious sociology" and " Christian 
sociology " imply so much subjectivism as to be unscientific and incorrect usage. 

I once thought that members of this Society might in conference agree on a 
uniform usage in regard to the terminology of sociology, but I doubt whether 
such a method of securing the standardization in usage which Mr. Clow asks 
for would be successfuL The terms that survive are so often the winnowings of 
time that I fear conscious effort to standardize would be premature, abortive, 
and its results artificial. Sdence is a democratic growth, contributed to by 
many humble inventors. The rulings of a body of eminent sociologists would 
have to be arbitrary at best, and, if our sdence is dynamic, necessarily short- 
lived. Still an inventory and a stock-taking now and then might be useful. 

Mr. Clow asks the question, ''Is sociology sufficiently mature to be ready 
for practical application ? " In suggesting an answer to this inquiry, I should 
Mke to make a distinction between pure sociology and applied sociology, and 
then indicate how far in my estimation the scientific method has been applied 
in these two fields. If the problem phenomena of sodolo^ consist of social 
customs, standards, and institutions, then piue sociology is the study of the 
laws of their origin, relations, and evolution, and applied sociology is organized 
and systematized effort to restore normal standards, to encourage helpful 
traditions, and to preserve and upbuild normal social institutions. 

College and university professors are chiefly concerned with the study of 
piue sociology; social wooers with applied sociology. If you will stop to 
consider for a moment the common subject-matter of the works of Sumner, 
Ward, Giddings, Howard, Ross, EUwood, Ox>ley, Hayes, Keller, and the other 
academic sociologists, you will discover that their contributions are to our 
knowledge of the origin, relations, and evolution of social customs, standards, 
and institutions. Similar attention to the activities of the leading social 
workers, Edward T. Devine, W. Frank Persons, Robert A. Woods, Jane 
Addams, Mary Richmond, and Julia Lathrop, discloses the fact that their 
efforts in the develq;>ment of a technique of social case work, methods of 
follow-up work in family rehabilitation, in poor relief, and in methods of social 
legislation, are chiefly concerned with preserving or re-establishing normal 
and prevailing social customs, standards, and institutions. In reality, then, 
academic or philosophical sociologists are working in the same general field as 
practical-eyed social workers; but the former are pure sociologists, while the 
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latter are applied sociologists. In an endeavor to reconcile the somewhat 
different points of view of these two groups I have recently offered a definition 
of "sociology as the science of the origin, growth, and evolution of social 
customs, standards, and institutions. It analyzes and defines them, and 
studies the causes that tend to force people below normal standards, thus 
showing us how to prevent recurrent lapses from these norms, as well as to 
relieve abnormal conditions" {Scientific MotMy, September 1918). 

Time is lacking to point out by a series of instances how the average social 
worker or applied sociologist would gain by a knowledge of pure sociology, but 
I can say in general, and I believe without contradiction, that much indiscrimi- 
nate poor relief, much premature legislation, and much aimless settlement work 
would have been avoided had social workers a more sound knowledge of the 
principles which pure sociologists have found to govern the development and 
evolution of the customs, standards, and institutions which social workers 
seek to preserve or re-establish. Certainly a^)erspective of social evolution 
giving a knowledge of the ponderous and slowly acting forces in society would 
do much to avoid hasty and ill-considered action. 

Finally, to consider how far the scientific method is utilized by pure and 
applied sociologists. If the scientific method consists of three consecutive 
steps — ^first, the collection and recording of facts of observation; second, the 
classification of these facts into series and sequences; third, the interpretation 
of this data or the discovery of some short formula or law which eitplains the 
sequence of facts — then I think we should all agree that the contributions of the 
pure sociologists have come mostly as a result of the application of the historical 
method to the study of documentary records of sodal phenomena. This is 
chiefly because they have been academic teachers with historical training. In 
other words pure sociologists have relied on the method of indirect observation 
instead of relying upon accumulations of "piled-up actualities" — statistics 
gathered from field-work observations. 

On the other hand social workers and applied sociologists have made a 
distinct contribution to the method of making and recording unbiased observa- 
tions of social phenomena in the way they have developed a technique of social 
case work and a technique of schedule-making for social investigations. For 
the schedule and face sheet are simply devices for minimizing the personal 
equation of the observer (field worker) by means of sjrstematized observation. 
In some respects it may be truly said that the schedule, the questionnaire, and 
the face sheet of the case record are for sociology the prototypes of those 
refined instruments of observation — ^the telescope and camera of astronomy. 

To sum up my answer to Mr. Clow's third question, sociologists pure and 
applied have had considerable success in developing and applying a technique 
of scientific observation; they have been less happy in developing valid systems 
of classification, and even less successful in the discovery of laws of social 
phenomena. The academic sociologists have indeed advanced systems of 
classification; but these systems are more truly classifications of shrewd 
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speculations than classifications of accumulated facts of observation. A few 
social laws also have been provisionally fonnulated, but never submitted to 
inductive test and hence are empirical laws, not scientific laws. If this is true, 
then sociology is still chiefly a descriptive science, and cannot claim to be an 
applied science to any great extent. This conclusion also suggests the answer 
to Mr. Clow's last inquiry, "Is the time ripe for a general treatise on sociology 
which will select, condense, simplify, and unify the best thought of the time ?" 



Ross L. Finney, State Normal School, Valley City, North Dakota 

The word "in" is ambiguous; this ambiguity shaU furnish my outline. 

Sociology should be "in" the common schools first, as a guiding factor. 
We have done the traditional thing in education long enough without knowing 
why. Latterly the schools have surrendered blindly to the materialistic 
conception of success. It is now high time that we develop a well-thought-out 
phOosophy of education. We must first of all define its aim. We must next 
decide what contents, what methods, and what organizations will achieve 
the ends that we define. Sociologists know full well that their science cannot 
be ignored by any thinker who attempts to answer those questions. For this 
is pre-eminently an age of social readjustment in which the school is the 
most important single factor. The school itself must therefore be directed 
primarily with reference to the social problems that civilization has to nego- 
tiate. The pilot must know the channel. 

Professor Gillette's paper illustrates this principle. Vocational education, 
as conducted by the sociologically unenlightened, would certainly plimge us 
all into the ditch. But the sociologist sees that it has more purposes than 
merely to make Johnnie a goocl earner. Indeed, he sees that vocational 
training is only a fraction of the education that acquaints John Doe with, 
and adapts him to, the whole social system. I could wish that Dr. Gillette 
had said even more emphatically that it is a fraction of the total education 
which will qualify John Doe to participate in the use of all the good things 
of the social heritage. This adjustment to the social system, this participa- 
tion in the social heritage, Johnnie will miss unless sociology directs his educa- 
tion. And if he and any considerable proportion of his contemporaries miss 
these ends, the sociologist knows that democracy will collapse, or at least 
fail to realize its hopes. 

Sociologists should therefore give more specific attention to education 
than they have done as yet. Educational sociology is certainly as important 
a branch of their science as rural sociology or criminology. They ought 
not to leave it to the exploitation of educators who are relatively untrained 
in sociological principles. Only the most thoroughly scientific sociologists 
are competent to this task, and they should not shirk it. 

But professional sociologists do not conduct the common schools. School 
administrators do that. It follows, therefore, that they must be trained in 
social science, and trained liberally enough to render them competent social 
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engineers of education. Nothing in sociology or economics, I venture to assert^ 
would be irrelevant to such a training. I think Professor Clow's quotations 
from normal-school presidents and deans of university schoob of education 
prove nothing except their failure to realize the importance of this principle. 
Why should they be expected to realize it, any more than a Methodist bishop? 
Most of them are estimable but elderly gentlemen who were educated before 
the days of sociology. His quotations prove, further, that educational admin- 
istrators are not getting the training in social science that they should have. 
And as for the administrators already at work in the schools, the vast majority 
of them do not so much as realize that there is a social point of view. One 
such, a very popular superintendent, argued that enough sociology could be 
taught out of Cicero's orations, seeing there was graft in his day as weU as in 
ours. 

In my opinion college and imiversity professors of sociology could help 
the cause materially by annoimdng and offering courses in educational sociol- 
ogy in their own departments. The word education in the title of such courses 
would attract the attention of students and professors in the department of 
education. Many more prospective educators would take courses so labeled 
than if they were labeled plain sociology. Such leadership on the part of 
sociologists would both stimulate and standardize educational sociology ia 
the departments of education themselves. 

As for normal schools, especially with respect to their short courses, I 
am inclined to the opinion that they need more psychology than sociology. 
Normal schools train young teachers primarily in the how of teaching. This 
is based principally on psychology, of coiurse. The what and infty are largely 
determined for them by overhead authority. Still they should not be left 
in ignorance of the what and the why. But I doubt the utility of a course 
in general sociology. I think instead the applications of sociology to educa- 
tion should be pointed out as simply and as directly as possible. The course 
should answer such questions as these: Why should elementary education be 
universal? Why is social participation desirable? What does a good citi- 
zen need to know ? Why is a one-sided vocational training objectionable ? 
etc., etc. 

I come now to the second sense in which sociology should be "in" the 
common schools: i$ should be taught in them. 

No one realizes better than tibe persons here present the extent to which 
this age is charactepzed by critical social problems. No one appreciates more 
fully how vast are the issues at stake. But what is it, sociologists, that ties 
your hands and checkmates the reforms you so ardently desire to see inau- 
gurated ? Is it not the ignorance of the masses, and especially the ignorance 
of the intelligent, influential middle class? Do you not instinctively feel 
that they should be the natural arbitrators between social extremes? But 
instead of enlightened co-operation they too often chill you with blind and 
smug indifference. And even in times like these! 
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The pennanent solution of this situation is to bring up a generation of 
dtizens who have been taught a liberal allotment of sodal science in the 
public schools. 

Professor Smith is entirely right in his emphasis upon social participation. 
He might very properly carry this matter somewhat farther, as Professor 
Bobbitt does in his splendid new contribution to educational sociology, imfor- 
tunately misnamed ''The Curriculum," and advocate the participation of 
pupils in the actual out-of-school civic activities of adults. I shall neither 
add to Professor Smith's emphasis nor further unfold Bobbitt's point of view, 
but go on to say that young citizens need also to leam a great many concrete 
facts, and some abstract principles, in economics and sociology. I am inclined 
to think, therefore, that the materials of social science should constitute the 
core of the curriculum, especially that of the secondary school. Time forbids 
mention of the various ways that elementary subjects have been socialized in 
the last few years. Secondary education, however, does not yield so readily, 
but there is considerable sentiment developing to the effect that social science 
ought to be liberaUy taught in high school. Some contend that all the subjects 
should be given an overt sociological flavor. My own thought has been that 
there might well be three courses in the last four or five grades of the public 
school. The first, a sort of sociological geography, very concrete, running 
through the eighth or ninth year. The second, a course in American history 
with very heavy emphasis on the industrial and social side, running through 
the tenth or eleventh year. And third, a coiurse of more abstract economics 
and sociology throughout the twelfth year. I should be willing to sacrifice 
almost anything in the line of traditional subjects to make room for these 
courses. The traditional subjects I should motivate, moreover, by some 
correlation about this social center of interest. I should like to see these 
courses required, with the possible exception of the last one. The age of 
compulsory attendance I should like to see raised to eighteen so as to force 
practically all prospective dtizens into the high schools to get this work. 
I consider this necessary because no suffident training for dtizenship, in these 
times of complex social difficulties that must be settled at the polls, can possibly 
be given in the dementary period; the children's minds are too immature. 

The most immediately needed contribution is the production of suitable 
textbooks. Whenever I have urged social-sdence teaching in the public 
schools, the lack of textbooks has always been the difficulty most insistently 
urged by pracdcal superintendents. I was very much interested last Monday 
at Chicago in discussing this matter with Dr. Judd. He says high-school 
teachers are usually trained for other subjects and know very little about 
social sdence. Even if they have had college courses in the subject he objects 
to the traditional method of approach. He objects most strenuously to letting 
the history teacher spoil the subject, as he expresses it. This unpreparedness 
of teachers is the reason for the urgent need of textbooks. Here, then, is a 
wide-open field for men tiained both in sodal sdence and practical educa- 
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lion. Professors of sociology may well point promising graduate students to 
this field. 

The third point I wish to make is that "sn" ike schools enough social science 
cannot be taught to meet the urgent needs of the present crisis. One sociologist 
remarked to another recently that he scented revolution and thanked the 
Lord he did not have a million dollars. I heard a Chicago woman predict 
a race riot there in less than a year. A business man told his Simday-school 
teacher that it looked as if we should have to maintain a big standing army, 
the labor situation was getting so serious. I heard in Minneapolis the other 
day that the Bolshevik! have started a daily paper there. If the crash is to 
be averted the middle class must arbitrate, not the middle class of tomorrow 
after a generation has been ground through the new socialized high school, 
but the middle class of today. And the necessary information about social 
problems can only be got to them by a most aggressive out-of-school cam- 
paign of propaganda. This must be done immediately; not a moment is 
to be lost. The reconstruction is the sociologists' opportunity to serve their 
coimtry. The psychologists assembled, I think, at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
formally offered their services to the government a year and a half ago, were 
accepted, and have rendered a conspicuous service. Sociologists should do 
likewise now. Traditions coimt for nothing in critical moments like these. 
Democracy's future is at stake; and this is the group of men that can do more 
than any others to save it in this reconstruction crisis. But they must do 
more than discuss; they must act. And I respectfully submit that this is the 
time and this is the place to initiate such action. 



Edward T. Devine, Colxtmbia UNivERSiry 

The school is our most conservative institution. Neither trade-union nor 
church can compete for the honor. This is perhaps a wise provision of nature. 
We shall have industrial democracy long before we have democratic ideab in 
elementary or secondary schools or — except sporadically — ^in the universities. 

Industrial and farm workers leave school earliest. They do not remain, 
as those destined to commerce and the professions and to non-productive life, 
to influence the curriculum, to determine in fact its character by forming its 
only connecting links with the imiversity. In a system of imiversal elementary 
education we see at the minimum working age — ^twelve, fourteen, whatever it 
may be — a large stream of young workers passing directly to factories, offices, 
or farms. Each year thereafter succeeding streams are diverted, leaving at 
last a very small proportion who are to enjoy the blessings of higher education. 

We have generally assimied — ^not without protest, more and more pre- 
vailing — ^that the educational process from kindergarten to university may» 
notwithstanding these constantly successive departures, be conceived as one 
process; that the ideal secondary education for those who are to go to the 
university will be also satisfactory for those who leave at the end of high school, 
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that the ideal prq>aratioii for the high school will also be satisfactory for those 
grammar-school pupils who go to work directly instead of going to high school, 
that the elementary-school pupils who do not enter the grammar school will 
nevertheless do veiy weU if they have that kind and amount of education which 
is necessary to enter the grammar school. In denial of this assumption, as far 
as high schools are concerned, we see technical high schools, commercial schools, 
trade schoob, etc.; and we also see private schools leading their pupils straight 
for the universities by a shorter and surer route than the public educational 
system provides. 

Suppose, however, that the assumption after all is true, but that we have 
perverted its application. What if the educational process is really one or 
capable of unification, but that the life of the great body of workers — ^industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial — should furnish the unifying element rather than 
the vocational needs of the few who are to enjoy a higher education ? What 
if the granunar school should take the elementary graduates, the high school 
the grammar-school graduates, and the university the high-school graduates, 
and in each case go on with what they have, building on it, limited by it, keeping 
the dwindling numbers who are to be the intellectual leaders close to the mind 
of the whole population, having all that they have and as much more as it is 
possible to build in the added years on the basb which is the common possession 
of all? 

This is no novel idea. Underlying much of the agitation for vocational 
education — industrial, agricultural, domestic — ^has been the desire for emanci- 
pation from the requirements of higher education. What I urge, however, is 
that in the very interest of higher education itself the elements which are needed 
for industrial and agricultural workers are valuable; that the conventional 
preparation for college is most of all in need of overhauling from the groimd up; 
that lawyers will be better lawyers, teachers better teachers, preachers better 
preachers, and business men certainly infinitely better business men, if we can 
bring it about that secondary, higher, and professional education will take 
adolescents who have already been deliberately grounded in the things which 
workers should know in order to be good workers and in order to lead a good 
life, and from such material will develop the national leaders, democratic- 
minded leaders, in time with the life of the nation's workers. 

The qualifications for admission to the tmiversity would then be merely 
that degree of intellectual maturity, that amoimt of conventional knowledge, 
that mastery over the tools of study, which all men require for usefuhiess in 
productive industry in those positions to which well-equipped high-school 
graduates go on leaving school. I am not insisting on uniformity in elementary 
or secondary education. Perhaps there are many parallel roads to the common 
starting-point for work and study. I am merely insisting that candidates for 
higher education should not be deprived of the valuable elements — ^when we 
find out what they are — ^in the preparation of producers, tillers of the soil, 
homemakers, skilled craftsmen, artisans; for it is this deprivation which unfits 
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men of higher education for leadership, which disqualifies preachers and states- 
men and aq)tains of industry from performing thdr legitimate functions, which 
spoils artists and poets and teachers. 

We have q>ecialised prematurely. We have divorced learning from life. 
We have created classes whether we intend it or not: a privileged class, more or 
less out of sympathy with the masses; and a proletarian class, more or less 
ready for q)ecious devices for bringing in the millennium. And then we have 
devised settlements to bring the two classes into relation again. 



Emily Palmer Cafe, New York, N.Y. 

The most essential question today is the spreading of sociological truths 
to the masses. 

To awaken a sincere and intelligent comprehension of what the great laws 
of nature mean in their relationship to human life and the true philosophy of 
sociological facts to the masses, is to plant in hungry minds the seeds of right 
thinking; and within those great bodies of people who live without the imi- 
versity training or learning, this is a most important factor in the sociological 
fieM. 

I speak from practical experience, having had large gatherings of both 
men and women, who not only come regularly but continue to ask for more 
and more of the practical philosophy of sociology in our classes. 

In this greatest of reconstruction woriL now facing the world, there is no 
more important or necessary branch than to teach aU human beings, of aU 
classes, to think scientifically and unselfishly, and in no branch of teaching may 
the laws of society be so enlightening to the masses as through the study of 
man and his environment, of realizing "the utilization of the materials and 
forces of nature." 

It is by giving to the non-university masses the education which awakens the 
biggest truths in sociology that human beings shall be helped to a higher goal. 



Edwin L. Earp, Drew Theological Seminary 

I was interested particularly in what Professor Chapin said about the use 
of the term Christian sociology and Educational sociology. Ten years ago 
when the chau: I fill at Drew Theological Seminary was established they named 
it the Chair of Christian Sociology. At that time it was something out of the 
usual order to admit the teaching of sociology in the theological curriculum, 
so the adjective "Christian" was added, not because it had any scientific 
designation or justification, but rather as a capsule, so to ^)eak, in order to 
make the subject less objectionable to the theological patient while it was 
admitted he needed the dose. A like reason may exist for the use of the term 
Educational sociology in order that the subject so much needed may the more 
readily be introduced into the public schools. I am, however, in entire agree- 
ment with Dr. Chapin as to the unscientific character of such titles. 
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I wish to add just a word to this discussion. Sodial education through the 
oommunity can be greatly advanced at times by taking advantage of a crisis 
in the life of a particular community. To illustrate: During the recent epi- 
demic in the town of Madison, N.J., the district nurse employed by the Civ- 
ics Department of the Women's Club was simply overwhelmed by the number 
of calls from the poorer families among the Italian settlements, the negroes, 
and the ''natives" in different sections of the town. It was impossible for her 
to be of real service to many homes so widely scattered over the whole town. 
One or two persons with social vision called on the mayor and suggested 
the use of some building as an emergency hospital, there being no hospital in 
the town, and word had just been sent from the neighboring towns of Morristown 
and Summit that no more patients could be received in the hospitals already 
overcrowded, so something had to be done. Within twelve hours, by calling 
in representatives of the Red Cross, the Board of Health, and the women's 
dubs, a fully equipped emergency hospital was made ready with over thirty 
beds, all brought from the homes of willing citizens of the well-to-do class. 
The Young Men's Christian Association building was used. The Domestic 
Science Department of the high school was secured to cook and furnish the 
food for the patients and nurses; three or four trained nurses were secured and 
many young women who had done Red Cross work volunteered to take turns 
in helping with the work; and within a short time the epidemic was mastered, 
the building fumigated, the beds returned to the owners in good condition, 
and the whole town had been educated through this sodal experience in the 
possibility of co-operative action of all the various population groups. 



Wass£n H. Wilson, Country Life Depaktmsnt, Pkesbytsrun Chusch, 

New York, N.Y. 

In experience the task of inspiring supervisors of common schools with a 
social spirit is best accomplished by sending them into the country to make 
surveys. We have found at Columbia University that we can turn back into 
rural service the school supervisors who come to us by means of courses which 
bring them into immediate, first-hand contact with country people. We get 
in Teachers College four classes of supervisors: the school supervisor, including 
some coimty superintendents and state employees; the public-health nurses; 
the county agents, men and women, who are agricultural graduates and 
prepared to work under county farm bureaus; and a limited number of pastors 
of country churches. All these we regard as supervisors in the hardest socio- 
logical task. To inspire them with a rural vision, after a great deal of experi- 
menting, we have entered into co-operation with Warren and Hunterdon 
counties in New Jersey, about seventy-five miles from the city, and we send 
the students out at the expense of the College to make surveys and to report 
in class their findings. These surve3rs are social, sociological, health surveys, 
studies of churches, of the milk industry, of country stores, and of dvic organi- 
zations. They teitch the student to observe. 
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It seems to me that for those of high-school age and for students in normal 
school as well as for those in college the social survey is of exceptional value. 
It keeps the student away from too much theorizing and brings him into the 
knowledge of conditions of life about him. There is needed a volume which 
will summarize the work done in rural social survey, and will lay down prin- 
ciples, as well as describe the methods of reducing social life to measurement. 
Without expecting too much it is fair to hope that this will introduce a cor- 
rective principle into social thinking and teaching. 

The papers this afternoon have described the place of sociology in the 
conmion schools chiefly in a negative manner; but Professor Smith's is valuable 
in showing the implicitly sociological trend, the forming of habits rather than 
the teaching of theories. The statement by Dr. Devine yesterday, that social 
science could not be taught in sociological terms to those yoimger than the 
students in the eighth grade, seems to me reasonable; and the demand of 
Professor Clow for a textbook in sociology for persons in the high school 
expresses the precise need. Our great necessity is for clear, simple texts which 
will enable the high-school or normal teacher, only meagerly prepared, to teach 
the adolescent minds in high school or normal school to observe. After this 
we need a book to be used in sociological investigation, with schedtdes to be 
used in studying conditions in the surrounding region near the high school. 
A maximum service will be rendered in inspiring the student with a love of his 
own people, who must always be to him the due to society in general. 



Newell L. Sims, Univeksity of Florida 

As I heard only a part of the papers under discussion, my remarks may be 
neither altogether to the point nor illimiinating to the subject. However, 
I wish to emphasize what has been said concerning the importance of socio- 
logical training for teachers. For it is pre-eminently through the teacher — 
in the broad sense of that term — disciplined in the knowledge of social life that 
plans, programs, and motives for social change and improvement are communi- 
cated to the people. Sociology can scarcely be applied without the diffusion of 
its conclusions throughout local commimities, and leaders must be equipped for 
this task of diffusing it. To furnish the teacher with a body of sociological 
knowledge and experience adequate to an effective leadership in the social 
activities of his conmiunity is the task of the college, normal school, and 
university in so far as they offer instruction in sociology. But the task is 
one, I think we must confess, which remains largely imaccomplished in any 
satisfactory manner. 

The difficulties, as we have been made aware this afternoon, seem to be 
twofold, those pertaining to the subject-matter on the one hand, and those 
having to do with the method on the other. We have heard a plea for a 
clearly defined body of materials which may be offered to teachers under the 
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name of sociology. Unfortunately, in answer to this plea, we are not yet pre- 
pared to say what sociology is or is to include. Our want of agreement will 
perhaps justify us in saying only that as yet there is no such thing as sociology. 
But what I wish especially to o£Fer has to do more with the method and 
less with the subject-matter. I Uve in a rural state. Many of the students 
in my department at the State University are registered in the College of Edu- 
cation or the College of Agriculture. They are to be teachers in the schools, 
county agricultural agents, and leaders in other capacities in the rural com- 
munities of Florida. In our attempt to equip them for their work, we strive 
to acquaint them with a body of actual, concrete, commimity experience. 
This is given in the classroom through lectures, discussions, reports on assigned 
topics or problems, papers, etc. Where practicable, the student is required to 
study in a general way his own or some other community. He is encouraged 
to find out what the commimity is, what its conditions and needs are, what it 
is doing for itself, etc. The community case method is emphasized throughout. 
The object is to make the commimity real to the student. We want him, if 
possible, to get the conmiimity sense; we want to make a little of its experi- 
ence vital to him and thus to make what goes under the name of sociology with 
us of practical value. Focusing in this manner upon community experience 
has seemed to me to be the most e£Fective method of teaching sociology to the 
teachers of rural Florida. I do not claim that any phenomenal results have been 
obtained; but the aim and the method seem to me sound. Reports coming to 
me from the leaders themselves who have imdergone some of this training seem 
to bear testimony to the validity of this program of instruction in sociology. 



Carol Asonovici, Amherst H. Wilder Charhy, St. Paul, Minnesota 

I am rather surprised that the task of devising a scheme for teaching 
sociology in^ the grades should be considered a part of the work of the Sociolo- 
gical Society. If simplified, peptonized, and camouflaged sociology is needed 
as a part of the curriculum of our grade schools, there is no doubt of the 
feasibility of developing a method of teaching this subject in the grades through 
the aid of the pedagogues of the country. What familiarity I have with the 
sociologists of America would lead me to believe that they would hardly care 
to arrogate this function to themselves, and that their training and experience 
is more along the lines of developing the theoretical and practical side of 
sociology, primarily as students and only incidentally as teachers. 

Before we endeavor to place sociology in the grades, it is my firm belief 
that the various academic and professional departments of our universities 
need to make sociology a required part of their curriculum. It is from the 
universities that our leadership is recruited, and before we endeavor to popu- 
larize the principles of sociology in the kindergarten, the task of teaching 
sociology in every branch in our imiversities is still staring us in the face. 
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Easle £. Eubank, Y.M.CA. College, Chicago 

The proposition of State Superintendent Cary, of Wisconsin, to introduce 
elementary lessons in social science into the public schools, is one worthy of 
serious consideration. No fundamental reason is apparent for not doing so, 
if proper preparation be made for its introduction exactly as is done in other 
brandies of instruction. 

The basic principles of social science are no more difficult to grasp than are 
those of natural science, now so successfully a part of many a grammar-school 
curriculum. Its materials are far more accessible than are those of history or 
geography, which are so large a part of our common-school course. The general 
subject-matter is more simple and obvious than that of physiology, for example, 
which is taught to tens of thousands of grammar-grade children. And cer- 
tainly the subject-matter is fully as important as anything included in our 
common-school courses. The purpose of education is to prepare a child for 
life. The earlier a child can learn the elementary facts concerning the human 
society in which he mt!st live, the more rational and intelligible will be his 
subsequent education. Is it not a bit of misplaced professional conceit which 
has led us in the past to regard social science as comprising ''knowledge too 
wonderful'' to be comprehended by any one below college grade ? 



Frederick R. Clow, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

The discussion this afternoon has borne out my contention that there is 
lack of agreement regarding the scope and method of sociology which baffles 
those who would put it to practical use. It also shows the eagerness of edu- 
cators for teachable knowledge of our associated life, whether it be called 
sociology or something else. Until the masterpiece appears which will give 
some unity to our thought we must struggle along as best we may, making 
progress by natural selection. Let us each go home and develop his best of 
content or method, and give it out in the form of artide, syllabus, or textbook. 



THE COMMUNITY CENTER IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 



JOHN COLLIER 
Training School for Community Workers, New York City 



The Community Center in social education will be evaluated 
most dearly if a certain definition be for the moment accepted. 
This is a conventional definition, not a generalization based on 
an induction from all the facts. 

The Community Center is an institution, through which any 
hmnan interest whatsoever is brought into a relation, both useful 
and consciously significant, to the social enterprise. 

By this definition a game center for young people is not neces- 
sarily a community center, nor is an unorganized saloon assemblage, 
nor a religious revival, nor a taxpayers' gathering. The Com- 
munity Center either builds on or seeks to bufld a sentiment 
through which social good becomes an end in itself. Mere recog- 
nition that sodal process must be controlled to get specific results 
may have nothing to do with the existence of this sentiment 
through which human emotions are organized around an idea of 
social good. 

The Community Center is therefore an endeavor, or an achieve- 
ment of endeavor, toward bringing all the human interests — 
individual or group interests — ^into a relation with the social idea 
which, when it is established, will be automatic as an emotional 
reaction is automatic. 

The wholly successful community center would therefore be 
a wholly successful social education. 

What is the Community Center in fact, leaving aside con- 
ventional definitions ? 

The name was invented by a group of people who met in New 
York five years ago. In that dty today it roughly distinguishes 
between two types of gathering. One of these, the community 
center, is a continuous gathering of young people and old, with 
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some definite aim of social service among their other aims. The 
other, the recreation center, is a continuous gathering of young 
people mostly, for play activities which are, as play should be, 
ends in themselves. 

As the years pass these distinct types keep their distinction, 
nor has any Community Center 3ret found out how completely 
to envelop within itself the recreation center. 

Very complicated has the Community Center grown to be. 
I give a single instance. In the Wingate Center, School 40, Man- 
hattan, are the following large activities, which aggregate into 
the Community Center: 

First, the business, social, and educational activities of Local 
25 of the Garment Trade Unions — ^an industrial tmion with social- 
istic leanings. 

Second, a vocational guidance work, following the child across 
his working-paper period, reaching into the neighborhood, and 
bringing back the child's relatives into the after-school activities. 

Third, a public night school for immigrants, conducted in part 
on the dub basis, with self-government and a forum, with dances 
and a general slant toward communal work. 

Fourth, miscellaneous activities: meetings and entertainments 
by foreign national societies, parents' gatherings, literary dubs 
for adolescent boys and girls, mass meetings. 

Fifth, experimental work on malnutrition, through which, 
with the co-operation of the Post Graduate Hospital, food educa- 
tion is carried through personal interviews and group gatherings 
to the families of the children in this school, one-third of whom 
are seriously malnourished. 

The parliamentary government of this center is loose and 
variable. An executive secretary knits everything together, but 
each of the activities rules in its own sphere, free at any time to 
insulate itself from all the rest. 

Other community centers have ventured upon binding par- 
liamentary organization, with constitutions and treasuries running 
to the thousands of dollars, but these are surface details. 

A parliamentary organization has value in that it ties up the 
junior groups in a somewhat organic way with the total doings 
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of the center, and dramatizes to all of the component groups the 
reality of the commtmity, a thing bigger than any of them. 

To get our basis for criticism, we must pass beyond the school 
Community Center, to the Community Council. This is a nation- 
wide movement, whose most complicated development has already 
taken place in New York. 

The Community Council invites all the people living in a 
geographical area to become voting members. The membership 
is predicated on service continuously rendered. All institutions, 
public and private agencies, all groups whatsoever, are represented 
with an equal voice on an advisory council. All power resides 
in the individual voting membership, but the councils are pro- 
moted through an overhead executive conunittee with federal 
authority, and they send representation to a dty parliament, 
which at an early date will become the only super-organization 
with power of any kind to determine policy or method for the 
community councils. About one hundred such councils are in 
actual process in New York City today, and the goal is four hun- 
dred. The CommXmity Council uses not one but many buildings, 
and may use private buildings as well as public buildings, since 
fundamentally it is not a thing of buildings but of organized people. 
Its indispensable mechanism is the community clearing house, 
where information about the social resources is catalogued^ where 
facilities are available for any person or agency to call into service 
any other person or agency. There is a central community clearing 
house in New York, making possible the inexpensive maintenance 
of local clearing houses in each coimdl area. 

Now for the actual, not imaginary, uses of community centers, 
community councils, in social education. 

First, the Community Council, including the public school 
and co-ordinate with it, enables the child in school to be at the 
same time a partaker of adult communal interests. His Junior 
Council is itself autonomous, and* as a producing citizen even the 
youngest may become a working, though not a voting, member 
of the adult council. Not the child only, but the child's parents, 
the child's teacher, is part of the Community Council. They 
clash or pull together in a stress which encompasses the family, 
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which encompasses the school, which becomes only the more 
intense when the child leaves his day school and, receiving his 
working papers, becomes an industrial worker with leisure to use 
as he will. The child's experience is thus invaded, not merely 
by the world as it accidentally is in the time' and place, but by 
the world as it is piuposefully being built through community 
co-operation. 

My time is too brief to anal}rze this phase of commimity-coundl 
work more closely, but I pan say that it is real, and can be observed 
whether in Kirksville, Mo., or in each of many commtmity-coundl 
areas in New York City. 

A second phase of social education, now being accomplished 
in commimity coimdls, is that phase incidental to the team play 
of groups which otherwise would remain isolated from one another. 
Immigrant groups, labor groups, church groups — organizations 
whose group-forming interests, unconscious or conscious, are 
modified, enriched, sometimes revolutionized, through the mere 
team play of group with group. 

I have the time for only one more specification. It is the 
most fundamental and teasing element in community work. How 
much of disease, how much of crime, grows out of the sense of 
inferiority? How much of psychic adjustment is possible through 
that expansion of the ego, experienced by one who creates in another 
a glow of delight, who achieves and is applauded for achieving, 
who serves and is valued for serving, who is xmexpectedly, as 
one of a group, lifted from mediocrity to the experience of genius ? 
All of the problem of adjusting maladjusted people, when every 
negative ministration has been exhausted, resolves itself into this 
one problem, of aggrandizing the individual's conception of him- 
self in a direction which is socially practicable. 

We will love society when we experience ourselves in a more 
thrilling way by virtue of having acted upon society. The mental 
mechanisms are perhaps not different from those of conversion 
or prayer. Central, therefore, to the Commimity Council is the 
fonun, the chorus, the community theater, the group dance, the 
salvaging of folk craft, and the discovery of new values for manual 
techniques which have lapsed under the influence of machine 
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industry. The making of society itself is involved in this problem, 
although we are now considering it as a problem of creating in 
individual spirits a loyalty to the social aim, of making each indi- 
vidual necessary in some way to the useful work or jo3rful seeking 
of his neighbors. 

Summing up, social education tries to coimterbalance the 
influences of a society which has become centralized, specialized, 
and mechanidzed. It tries to find, for each individual in turn, a 
relation of being needed by the source of .power. It tries to per- 
sonalize, to corporealize, the impersonal, extra-human Titan, the 
Frankenstein of social process which man has made, into which 
man breathes an incomplete spark of life. The Commimity Center 
is one of the efforts of social education to humanize society — to 
personalize society. It is conventionally distinguished as being 
the institution which seeks to create quickly, among all the people, 
a sentiment toward social good. Its dynamics are to be found in 
that postulate of William James: ''The axis of reality runs solely 
through the egoistical places." 



EXTENSION TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY IN 
COMMUNITIES 



CECIL C. NORTH 
Ohio State University 



The community is a form of social grouping that lies midway 
between the neighborhood and the state or nation. It lacks the 
intimate face-to-face association of the neighborhood, and it does 
not have the completeness and self-suffidency that characterizes 
the nation or the state. In American life the term conmiunity 
generally connotes a group living within a rather closely prescribed 
geographical area, the members of which are boimd together by the 
necessity or convenience of fulfilling certain essential needs in a 
co-operative or conunimal way. Local government is probably 
the most distinguishing feature of a commimity. That is, the 
geographical and spiritual boimdaries of the community will gen- 
erally closely approximate those of the local governmental tmit. 
The city or town or village, the township, or the county usually 
constitutes the community. 

While the relations of the members of a conununity do lack the 
intimacy of the neighborhood and the larger aspects of national 
life, the community is nevertheless an exceedingly important 
form of social grouping. It is the imit which in American life at 
least is the agency through which by far the largest part of all the 
co-operative or commimal tasks is accomplished. It is important 
to note some of the more significant of these community tasks. 
The protection of the person and the property of the citizen from 
injury or violence is, in times of* peace, almost wholly a community 
responsibility. The contacts of the citizen with governmental 
agencies are almost exclusively with those of local government. 
The protection of the health of the individual by public-health 
agencies falls almost entirely upon the local health authority, as 
does also the enactment and administration of regulations for 
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housing and the removal of wastes. Public education in the com- 
mon and secondary branches is an aflfair of the local community. 
Recreation, while falling to some extent within the narrower con- 
fines of the neighborhood, is still chiefly a community matter, 
as is evidenced by the patronage of the theater, the moving-picture 
house, the public dance hall, the municipal playgroimd, and the 
civic celebration. The satisfaction of intellectual and aesthetic 
interests is limited very definitely by the community provision for 
a library, art museums, lecture courses, concerts, and similar activi- 
ties. The standards of personal and civic morality that the indi- 
vidual is called upon to maintain, while reflecting national points of 
view to a considerable degree, nevertheless have a distinctly local 
color, and the social control that is operative for their enforcement 
is largely one of the local community. Even the assimilation of the 
immigrant to the national life must be accomplished in the long run 
by community agencies. The immigrant interprets the national 
life by the community life, and the efficiency of any program of 
national assimilation is measured by the success of the local com- 
munity agencies. 

In most or all of these tasks which we have listed as belonging 
primarily to the local community it is true that the nation and the 
state have certain fimctions. But the nation and state are medi- 
ated to the individual generally through a community agency. 
For example, control or support of local health or educational 
matters by the federal or state authority is accomplished through 
the community agency. As the citizen sees the affairs of the out- 
side world through the eyes of the local newspaper, so he touches the 
life of the world almost whoUy through those social organizations 
and institutions that fimction within the confines of the local 
community. Even the family, which is of all forms of grouping the 
most influential upon the life of the individual, is affected very 
considerably by other local institutions in its ability to render 
proper service to the individual. The difference between good and 
bad family life is frequently a difference of housing, public health, 
and educational and recreational influences. 

In the rethinking of democracy that has been forced upon us 
there must be given considerable place for a better solution of local 
community problems than any democracy has thus far attained. 
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If it should be found that democracy like charity should begin at 
home, have we not a considerable task before us in learning how to 
provide for those elemental social needs that the local community 
must supply ? 

It is evident that if organized education is to be assigned a 
larger part in building the new democracy than it has had before, 
it must address itself with increasing efficiency to the problems of 
everyday life. The local commimity, with its problems of organi- 
zation and technique, has not come in for any very careful attention 
from any body of academic students. It is significant that a very 
large number of the books on local community problems that have 
been published in recent years have been written by men other than 
those in academic life; and, with a few exceptions, university exten- 
sion has meant agricultural extension work. 

There have been, it is true, some significant examples of exten- 
sion teaching in sociology, but it has been chiefly of a purely aca- 
demic kind. It has consisted of correspondence courses given to 
individuals who wished to secure credit toward a degree from a 
imiversity, or of lecture courses given before dubs, reading courses, 
or classes made up of a few persons whose interest was chiefly cul- 
tural. Manifestly the effect of such courses on the life of a com- 
mimity must be extremely small. 

The kind of sociological teaching that is needed in communities 
is one that will reinforce the life of the community and enable it to 
perform more effectually those tasks for which the local community 
is responsible. It must have the whole community as its objec- 
tive and some one or more phases of the actual life of the particular 
community as its point of attack. Only as our extension teaching 
makes this direct connection with the real life of a real community 
can we expect it to have any vital results. 

This implies that the teaching program shall be a part of an 
effort by the commimity to realize a more complete development 
of its communal life. The provision of instruction in any form 
must have a backgroimd of conscious effort within the community 
itself to promote some kind of a practical program. 

The part of the university is therefore rather definitely deter- 
mined. • The initiative comes from the commimity or from some 
group within the commimity, however small, in the form of a 
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request for assistance in the solution of some such problem as recrea- 
tion, health, child welfare, or education. The community needs 
the technical information and the vision which the university can 
supply, but it also needs some local machinery for applying that 
information and vision to its local problem. 

It is generally the case that the need is at first realized only by 
a very small group. There is not sufficient intelligence or interest 
to provide an organization without outside assistance. The initial 
work of the university may therefore have to be to provide such 
information and stimulus as are necessary for laying the foimda- 
tion of a conmiunity organization. But whether the work of the 
university is prior to or f oUows the creation of a conunimity organi- 
zation, it is this local organization for conmiimity welfare that must 
be the responsible agency for making the information and vision 
of the imiversity effective in the community life. 

The most fundamental problem in the whole educational pro- 
gram is the development of the self-consciousness of the conmiunity. 
Until the citizens of a commimity are collectively conscious of the 
organic nature of their conmiimity problems there can be no 
definitely promoted program. The problems of the public school, 
the public health of the commimity, the recreational system, the 
dty plan, the care of the dependent and delinquent groups, the 
aesthetic and intellectual life of the community — all these and others 
must come to lie in the mind of the average citizen as parts of a 
whole. And the different groups interested in promoting these 
various phases of the common life must see the common life of the 
whole as that for which each exists. Where some groundwork in the 
development of such community self-consciousness is the first 
piece of instruction that can be undertaken profitably, the survey 
and the public exhibit of findings are probably the most effective 
instruments. It takes very Httle ready-developed interest to make 
it possible to have a study made of one or more of the problems of 
the community by some outside agency; and the survey and the 
exhibit are themselves important means of education when directed 
by a university department of sociology with correct standards of 
social research. 

On the foundation of public interest and of vision created by this 
preliminary work some form of commimity organization can be 
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effected, if it does not already exist. This autonomous responsible 
organization must furnish the medium through which the further 
imiversity instruction may reach the community, and the scope 
and nature of the instruction must be determined by the program 
of this organization. 

The particular methods of instruction must depend on the ends 
sought and the groups in the community which furnish the clientele. 
In addition to the survey and exhibit two methods have been foimd 
particularly valuable, namely, the so-called conference or institute 
and the dass of selected students. The institute may extend from 
a day to a week. What the agricultural colleges call the extension 
school is a series of lectures, talks, and exhibits extending over one 
week. Its value is manifestly much greater than a brief session of a 
day or two, and when the discussion is confined to a limited field 
it has possibilities of considerable permanence in results. In com- 
mimities of considerable size several conferences might be held 
during the year, covering different problems and appealing to differ- 
ent groups in the commimity. 

The class of selected students imdoubtedly has possibilities of 
still greater permanency in results. Such a group, made up of 
public-school teachers, social workers, recreation leaders, public- 
health nurses, or municipal-department employees, might foUow 
a course during a considerable part of the year. The content of 
the course could be either technical or fimdamental. 

The kind of teaching program here outlined calls for a specially 
organized department of the imiversity or a special division of the 
department of sociology. It should include a bureau of social 
research and a division of community service. The bureau of 
social research should collect material for a permanent exhibit on the 
recent development in various phases of commimity life and have 
illustrative and technical information available for the communities 
in its territory that might call upon it. It should also be engaged 
constantly in investigating social problems within its territory and 
publishing the results. The division of community service should 
maintain a director for conducting social surveys, making exhibits, 
and rendering assistance to conmiimities desiring to promote local 
organizations for community welfare. Some such staff as is now 
provided by agricultural colleges for extension work should be 
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available for providing instruction through conferences, institutes, 
and regular classes for selected students. 

While such a piece of work as is described above would be 
planned primarily for the benefit of the communities wliich would 
be served, the reaction on the regular academic work within the 
institution would more than justify the movement. It would give 
to all the instruction in the department such a sense of reality 
that students in social theory would be protected from the ever- 
present danger of abstractness and detachment from life that con- 
stantly haunts academic instruction. It would moreover provide 
rich material for reports and special investigations for academic 
students. Finally, by utilizing graduate and advanced students 
in the surveys and in social research it would provide a training 
ground vastly superior to any other possible means. The bread 
cast on the waters of community service would be returned a 
hundred fold in the enrichment of the instruction and training 
within the walls. 

DISCUSSION 
John L. Gbllin, University of Wisconsin 
First, a point of difference from the speaker. He says that the most 
distinguishing feature of a community is local government. Professor C. J. 
Galpin in his study of the Anatomy oj a Rural Community has shown that on 
the basis of what is practically Professor North's definition of a community 
it is not true that local government is the most distinguishing feature of a 
commimity. According to his analysis of the ties which bind the members 
of a conmumity together they are not the "city or town or village, the town- 
ship, or the county" which "usually constitutes the community." The ties 
are chiefly economic interests, cultural concerns, personal relationships, and 
geographical features of the coimtry like streams and roads. A moment's 
reflection on a concrete situation will show that the people who make up a 
community on the basis of the definition given by the speaker, that is, "a 
group living within a rather closely prescribed geographical area, the members 
of which are bound together by the necessity or convenience of fulfilling cer- 
tain essential needs in a co-operative or communal way," are not limited in 
this co-operation by the artificial local government boundaries. Into the 
center of the commimity, which may be a dty or a village or even a church, 
a schoolhouse, and a grocery store at the four comers, come people for many 
purposes from other local government imits. People who live along a road 
leading into the conmiunity's center do not stop to ask whether the political 
boundary stops at any particular place, when they wish to trade there, or when 
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they contemplate going to church, or when they start for an evening's enter- 
tainment. Their milk goes to a certain point without reference to the local 
government's boundaries. The paper from whereoer pays no attention to 
political boundaries. Only the school and the voting-place are limited in 
their appeal by local government boundaries. In fact, the political unit of 
local government is probably the least important feature of a community.' 
People are less boimd together "in a co-operative or communal way" by the 
ties of political interests than by those of business, cultural, and natural social 
relationships. I emphasize this point only because I think it is of importance 
in any plan of extending the teaching of sociology to communities outside the 
university that not so much attention be paid to political lines as to the inter- 
ests which bind people together. 

I am glad to hear Professor North emphasize the importance of having 
the university in charge of the survey and exhibit, which he thinks is the chief 
means of arousing the consciousness of the community to its social needs. 
I am inclined to fed, however, that the survey and exhibit must in some 
cases be put aside for the more usual methods of personal conference or public 
address. Some places which need the imiversity's service most cannot be 
persuaded to have a survey and exhibit first. 

The speaker is quite right in sayiog that so far as the extension movement 
in general is concerned most of it has been agricultural extension. I infer 
that he is speaking of its volume. I am sure that that is not the case as far 
as extension teaching of sociology is concerned, especially in the Middle 
West. There the leaders in the extension teaching of sociology are the state 
universities. Kansas with its extension bureau on child wdfare, its social 
surveys, and its business men's institutes; Iowa with its business men's 
institutes, emphasizing not only business problems but also social problems 
connected with biisiness, and its business and social surveys; Minnesota and 
North Dakota with their welfare lectures and their classes in welfare problems; 
Indiana with her commimity institutes and the varied activities of her various 
bureaus in the extension division and the medical school and department of 
sociology; and Wisconsin with not only her extensive correspondence-study 
department, her department of lectures, which puts on a great many sociolo- 
gical and economic lectures, her package libraries, many of which bear upon 
social problems of which commimities have become conscious, and her depart- 
ment of general welfare with four bureaus each devoted to extending the 
work of the various departments of the imiversity which deal with community 
problems, and with its widespread community institutes, sodal-problems con- 
ference, business men's congress, its commimity-center adviser, its mimidpal- 
problems adviser — ^these are examples of the attempt of some of the universities 
to meet the need of carrying sociological teaching to the communities about 
them. 

The movement is yoxmg. It has made mistakes. It will probably make 
others. It has, however, performed a service which communities have wished 
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for and appreciate, and which has not yet been fully realized and is not appre- 
ciated in many academic drdes. It is a movement which all sodologista 
should welcome, and which we should seek to influence. We should use its 
facilities, as Professor North suggests, in order to give to our teaching a sense 
of reality by forcing us to talk about things that common people comprdiend 
in a language which they can understand. 



W. S. BiTTNER, Associate Director in Charge op Pubuc-Weleare 
Service, Extension Division, Indiana University 

The term community may well be defined largely by local and restricted 
boundaries, but too much emphasis cannot be given to the importance of 
extra-local factors governing the life of the small commimity. When we 
consider the question of social education through the community we must have 
in mind such broad categories as the state, the nation, and commimities of 
nations, as well as that social grouping which is confined to a distinct geo- 
graphical area. Each greater commimity should have powerful educational 
forces giving energy and direction to the education of the people in the lesser 
community. 

Accordingly the implications of the phrase social education through the 
community may be very broad. Some of the implications are, briefly, that 
there is, or should be, a new or wider direction for education with aims higher 
and better than any education of the recent past; that educators or teachers 
should accept whole-heartedly the theory that civilization can be directed to 
result in better and more life for all individuals, groups, and peoples; that a less 
individualistic kind of teaching, a kind that inspires persons as consciously ' 
integral parts of communities, is the chief hope of achieving this new direc- 
tion. It necessarily follows that new instruments of social teaching should be 
developed — men and women, organizations and institutions. 

The crisis of the war illustrates the necessity; in order to accomplish the 
winning of the war and the great social gains presumably bound up with that 
victory, powerful forces of social education had to be quickly and greatly 
projected. Practically every sober person recognizes that it was psycho- 
logically impossible for the United States to enter the war many weeks or 
months before the declaration in April. Everybody knows that tremendous 
effort was required to develop public opinion sufficiently to permit of effective 
mobilization of all our forces after our entrance into the war. That effort took 
ui^)recedented forms; the diversity of the methods employed and their 
magnitude are significant. 

The new methods and the amazingly extended old methods of developing 
public opinion and securing imited commimity aetion succeeded admirably in 
war; they should be utilized for salutary ends in time of peace. 

That new methods of sodal teaching are required, if democracy is ever to 
grow rapidly beyond p61itical forms, demands little argument. Most of the 
teaching of the schools is individual, is intended primarify to fit each student for 
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individual success, to give him some of the tools of trade or profession and 
incidentally some of the rudiments of social intercourse. At least the emphasis 
in formal instruction is individualistic, and the machinery is designed to turn 
out self-suffident units. The sodal teaching which does appear in the schools, 
and which is evident in the work of nimierous agencies not confined to school 
or college walls, aims blindly and feebly to develop co-operations, to promote 
understanding of and ability to participate in group undertakings, to facilitate 
social progress as it may be well or ill conceived. Unfortimately there are 
many organizations which are antisocial in their teaching — a political party 
which does not hesitate to use any device to mold public opinion to its support 
even though national or international interests may be endangered, or a system 
of newspapers which manufactures the case for military intervention in Russia 
with little regard for social consequences. Social education has not been well 
directed, its aims have not been clearly and imselfishly visioned, because it 
has not had the concerted attention of students, educators, and statesmen 
working through imiversal public institutions. The agencies of social educatbn 
are laigdy private, unrelated, and haphazard in their activities. Too often 
their antisocial tendencies cannot be checked, because no alert and sufficiently 
powerful informing body exists to blast them with the truth. The instruments 
of community education are not generally supported by public funds, they 
are not adequately fostered by the state. 

The survival or success theory dominantly behind the bulk of our individ- 
ualistic teaching works indifferently well so far as it goes, but even though it 
should be greatly extended, it will always be limited by failure in social co- 
operations. That is, merely to fit individuals for work and the practice of art 
or culture ignores in effect the necessity of having available for everybody 
adequate work and art and tolerable conditions for their exercise, with proper 
training and knowledge for the multitude to apply the right vision and tech- 
nique, to make it possible for all to live together well. 

The following suggestions as to the kind of instruments of social education 
which we need to project into and through commimities include some that 
exhibited remarkable effectiveness during the war. 

Undoubtedly we need as devices for sodal teaching more and greater 
associations of persons and peoples; also more official or semigovemmental 
organizations devoted to teaching for the common welfare. 

To dte examples of the first group, we need a co-ordinating association in 
every commimity, which may be a commimity or ndghborhood center, which 
will perform some of the functions devdoped by mimidpal research bureaus, 
survey committees, chambers of commerce, federations of dubs, but will unify 
them for the good of the whole commimity. We need a League of Nations, 
a device for teaching whole peoples to live in the same world together under 
the compulsion of consdously adopted forms of co-operation. We need more 
international labor imions, commercial associations, professional and educa- 
tional bodies, devices for educating the members of comparativdy homogeneous 
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groups for common understandings. Sodal education Is a work too great and 
complex to be left to small instruments and inadequate institutions, whether 
they function primarily in the small commimity or in the laige. 

To dte examples of the second group, we need more organizations for public 
service, like the United States Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Interior, the Children's Bureau. We need a Department of Education 
with a Division of Educational Extension to discover and develop adequate 
devices for social teaching. Such governmental agencies should partially 
direct and to a large extent ^iliven the educational forces inherent in the small 
community. In every conmiunity there should be more pubUc-service organi- 
zations, some of them semiofficial, others voluntary— a public-health station, 
with conmiunity nurses; an agricultural station, with farm and garden spe- 
cialists; a laboratory and dispensary for home economics, with "home 
demonstrator agents'*; a recreation center, with secretary and staff ; a forum; 
a community press. The community is imix>rtant enough to employ con- 
tinuously an adequate staff of specialists in community education. 

University Extension has been striving for over a decade to adapt some 
of the educational devices of the laboratory and classroom, and other educa- 
tional instruments, to the exigencies of practical social education through the 
community. It remained for the war to furnish the occasion for wholesale 
elaboration of the idea of educational extension. No mean results were 
accomplished by the propaganda of the Food Administration, the War Savings 
organizations, the councils of defense, the Committee on Public Information, 
the speakers' bureaus, the Home Service institutes of the Red Cross, the school- 
house associations, the volimtary-service groups. It remains for new-time 
educators to hold fast to the idea of educational extension and to perfect the 
instruments of social teaching through the community. 



Paul L. Vogt, Sufesintendent, Department of Rural Work, Board of 

Home Missions and Church Extension, Methodist Episcopal 

Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

One point in Professor North's paper that is open to question is that the 
geographical and spiritual boundaries of a community will generally closely 
approximate those of the local government unit. The studies that have been 
made of rural life during recent years reveal the fact that one of the most 
serious handicaps to rural-community progress today is that political boimd- 
aries fixed under pioneer conditions no longer conform to the spiritual or 
geographic boimdaries of communities. The necessity is very clear of having 
a nation-wide survey made to determine what the spiritual boundaries of 
modem rural communities really are as a basis for bringing political boundaries 
into harmony with the spiritual boimdaries. The unit for taxation in rural 
education is a case in point. In many cases the village which is the real com- 
munity center is located on the edge of a township with the result that con- 
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Bolidated schools are located in some instances at the center of the township 
instead of in the village as they should be. 

The same difficulty in local development arises when township, county, or 
state boundaries run through spiritual centers. In such cases uniformity in 
development of public utilities, educational systems, or in public-safety control 
is difficult to obtain. 

In large urban centers the unity of the spiritual life is definitely interfered 
with by the existence of political lines, and the development of the community 
activities of the entire metropolitan area is thereby seriously handicapped. In 
many ways the interests of New York City would be better conserved were 
normal dty boundaries given precedence over state boundaries. 

Professor North has called attention to one of the most serious drawbacks 
in university work in this coimtry in mentioning the lack of adequate provision 
for extension work in social education. In agricultural-extension work exten- 
sion departments have grown imtil they have become a most important part 
of the work of agricultural colleges. Yet to date even in agricultural extension 
the work is dominated largely by ideals of teaching people to produce wealth. 
From the farmers' point of view in a competitive system there is serious ques- 
tion as to whether this is now or will be the most helpfid since increased pro- 
duction is likely to bring lowered prices to the farmer. Thus the very part 
of agricultural-extension work heralded so widely as of value to the farmer is 
really a greater contribution to the urban resident and most deserves his sup- 
port. In few states is there yet any adequate program of teaching farmers 
business methods in co-operation or in principles of community oiganization 
f6r social efficiency. But little work has yet been done to provide extension 
courses to all the people, both rural and urban, along lines that will make 
popular understanding of social or economic problems safe for democracy. The 
great problems of the present time are not problems of wealth production, but 
of adjustment in distribution of wealth, and of caring for physical, recreational, 
social, and religious life so that what is produced will be a social asset instead 
of a liability. It would be a real contribution to the solution of this problem 
if this body or some similar group could take action calling attention of our 
educational authorities in some adequate way to the attitude of the students 
of social life in regard to the necessity of an aggressive program of social edu- 
cation for the masses of the people who will never enter institutions of higher 
learning as students. 



Carol Aronovici, Amherst H. Wilder Charity, St. Paul, Minnesota 

It seems to me hardly feasible to organize through the Sociological Society 
any concerted effort toward the development of a program of social legisla- 
tion that would be coimtry-wide. Most of the social legislation needed relates 
to state affairs and is subject to enactment only by state legislatures. The 
diversity of constitutional law in each state and the peculiar needs of each 
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state must be met locally by persons especially familiar with the exigencies of 
the local problems, and could not be promoted by national conunittees of 
8odolog;ists. 

Where federal legislation is necessary there aze well-established, properly 
financed agencies which have carried on research for years and which are 
amply, able to promote such interests as are representative of the National 
Child Labor Committee, the National Prison Committee, the Association for 
Labor Legislation, the National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, and other organizations of similar character. 



J. F. Steines, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

We have just listened to interesting theories as to methods of rural social 
organization. It ought to be worth while to evaluate some of the significant 
experiments that aze actually being tried out. 

Under the auspices of the Home Service of the Red Cross, one type of 
rural-social organization has been going on during the past year throughout 
our entire coimtry. Home Service is that part of the work of the Red Cross 
that has to do with the welfare of soldiers' families. The organization for this 
work has included the smallest commimities as well as the larger dties. Home 
Service sections have been established in connection with Red Cross chapters 
in small and remote places where sodal work had never before been attempted. 
Although this work was sufficiently technical to require a trained worker to 
be in charge, it has been well supported in general and has demonstrated the 
possibility of social work on a wide scale in the smaller towns and rural com- 
mimities. 

It is interesting, therefore, to know something of the principles upon which 
this work was based. From the point of view of rural organization two out- 
standing features of Home Service policy are especially worthy of attention. 

The first of these is the utilization of trained leadership developed from 
within the local community itself. The Red Cross from the very beginning of 
its plans for Home Service made preparations to train its own workers. This 
was accomplished by establishing in vaHous places Home Service institutes and 
chapter coiirses. The Institute, which was organized in thirty of the largest 
cities in co-operation with colleges and imiveraities, consisted of a six weeks' 
course comprising lectures, assigned readings, and practical field work under 
supervision. Each Home Service section was urged to send one representative 
to an institute to receive this training. During the past year iioo have 
graduated from these Institutes and in many instances aze now serving as 
Home Service secretaries in small towns and commimities. 

The chapter courses were of a briefer nature and were established in local 
chapters in order to give some measure of training to Home Service repre- 
sentatives responsible for the work within the various districts of the chapter's 
jurisdiction. These courses were under the direction of a trained worker from 
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the Division Office and were intended to acquaint the worker with the funda- 
mental factors involved in social work with families. 

In this way each conununity, no matter how small, had its own leaders 
working in accordance with a definite policy based upon the best experience of 
well-trained teachers. This made Home Service a vital part of each conununity 
and gained for it enthusiastic support. 

The second factor in Home Service of significance in connection with a 
discussion of rural problems is the supervision of the work of each community 
by the division and national offices. This supervision was carried on by means 
of field visits of inspection, conferences, correspondence, and printed instruc- 
tions. In each of the thirteen division offices is a field staff constantly occufned 
in making visits to the Home Service sections within its jurisdiction. 

The experience of the past year has dearly indicated the impracticability 
of building up a social-service oiganization in more or less isolated places 
without definite provision for adequate supervision. Inspiration must be 
gained by contact with outside workers who are doing things. There is needed 
the incentive which comes from belonging to a great movement engaged in 
working on a common task. 

Through its policy of education and supervision the Red Cross has demon- 
strated the possibility of organizing successfully the smaller communities to 
meet their local needs. 



Ea&le £. Eubank, Y.M.C.A. College, Ceeicago 

If an inhabitant of Mars had sat through the sessions of this annual meet- 
ing, up to this point at least he would have obtained no hint from any part of 
the program that we have just passed through the greatest of all wars and are 
now at the beginning of a period of readjustment which shall imdoubtedly 
affect the future of the race. 

Would it not seem that this Society might well devote a part of the time of 
these sessions to contributions toward the task of reconstruction instead of 
giving the entire two da3rs to matters not directly related to the big questions 
uppermost in the mind of the world ? Individually, practically everyone here 
is in one way or another making an important contribution to the nation's 
readjustment, and this makes it the more strange that in this particular gather- 
ing we have so little to say upon the topic. The nation has a right to expect 
some contributionf rom us as a Society more than from almost any other 
for group, our profession is the scientific study of human relations. 



THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
UNDERGRADUATES' 



ARTHUR J. TODD 
Univezsity of Minnesota 



The teaching of sociology as a definite college subject in the 
United States began at Yale nearly forty-five years ago. Since 
1873 it has been introduced into nearly two hundred American 
colleges, universities, normal schools, and seminaries. A study of 
this teaching in 1910 revealed over 700 courses offered to over 
8,000 undergraduates and 1,100 graduate students. It is safe to 
assume a steady growth during the last six years. Hence the prob- 
lem of teaching is of no little concern to sociologists. The Ameri- 
can Sociological Society early recognized this fact and in 1909 
appointed a Committee of Ten to report on certain aspects of the 
problem. But that all teachers of sociology have not grasped the 
bearing of pedagogy upon their work is clear from complaints still 
heard from students that sociology is vague, indefinite, abstract, 
dull, or scattered. Not long ago some bright members of a class 
were overheard declaring that their professor must have been struck 
by a gust of wind which scattered his notes every day before getting 
to his desk. 

Sociology is simply a way of looking at the same world of reality 
which every other science looks at in its own way. It cannot there- 
fore dq>art far from the pedagogical principles tried out in teaching 
other subjects. It must utilize the psychology of attention, inter- 
est, drill, the problem method, procedure from the student's known 
to the new, etc. The imiversal pitfalls have been charted for all 
teachers by the educational psychologists. In addition, sociology 
may offer a few on its own account, partly because it is new, partly 
because a general agreement as to the content of fundamentals in 

'A chapter in Professor Paul Klapper's forthcoming book on College Teaddng. 
Copyright, 19x7, by World Book Co. 
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sociology coiirses is just b^inning to make itself felt, partly because 
there is so far no really good textbook available as a guide to the 
beginner. 

Specific methods of teaching vary according to individual tem- 
perament, the ''set" of the teacher's mind; according to his bias 
of dass, birth, or training; according to whether he has been 
formed or deformed by some strong personality whose disciple he 
has become; according to whether he is a radical or a conservative; 
according to whether he is the dreamy, idealistic type or whether 
he hankers after concrete facts; according to whether sociology is 
a primary interest or only an incidental, more or less unwelcome. 

Hence part of the difficulty, though by no means all, comes from 
the fact that sociology is frequently expounded by men who have 
received no specific training themselves in the subject, or who have 
had the subject thrust upon them as a side issue. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in 1910 sociology was ''given" in 
only twenty cases by sociology departments, in sixty-three by com- 
binations of economics, history, and politics, in eleven by philosophy 
and psychology, in two by economics and applied Christianity or 
theology, in one by practical theology! 

Whatever the path which Ted into the sociological field or what- 
ever the bias of temperament, experience justifies several prelimi- 
nary hints for successful teaching. First, avoid the voice, the 
yearning manner, and the gesture of the preacher. Sociology needs 
the cool-headed analyst rather than the social revivalist. Let the 
sentimentalist and the muckraker stay with their lectiure circuits 
and the newspapers. The student wants enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion rather than sentimentality. 

Second, renoimce the lecture, particularly with yoimg students. 
There is no surer method of blighting the interest of students, of 
murdering their minds, and of ossifying the instructor than to per- 
sist in the pernicious habit of the formal lecture. Some men plead 
large classes in excuse. If they were honest with themselves they 
would usually find that they like large classes as a subtie sort of 
compliment to themselves. Given the opportunity to break up a 
class of two hundred into small discussion groups they would fre- 
quentiy refuse, on the score that they would lose a fine opportimity 
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to influence a large group. Dodge it as you will the lecture is and 
will continue to be an unsatisfactory, even vidous, way of attempt- 
ing to teach social science. No reputable university tries to teach 
economics or politics nowadays in huge lecture sections. Only an 
abnormal conceit or abysmal poverty will prevent sociology depart- 
ments from doing likewise. Remember that education is always 
an exchange, never a free gift. 

Third, do not be afraid to utilize commonplace facts and illus- 
trations. A successful professor of sociology writes me that he 
can remember that what are mere commonplaces now were revela- 
lations to him at twenty-one. Two of the greatest teachers of the 
nineteenth century, Faraday and Huxley, attributed their success 
to the simple maxim, take nothing for granted. It is safe to assimie 
that most students come from homes where business and petty 
neighborhood doings are the chief concern, and where a broad, well- 
informed outlook on life is rare. Since so many of my colleagues 
insist that yoimg Ph.D.'s tend constantly to ''shoot over the heads " 
of their students, the best way of avoiding this particular pitfall 
seems to lie along the road of simple, elementary, concrete fact. 
The discussion method in the classroom will soon put the instructor 
right if he has gone to the other extreme of depreciating his students 
through kindergarten methods. Likewise he can guard against 
being oracular and pedantic by letting out his superior stores 
of •information through free discussion in the Socratic fashion. 
Nothing is more important to good teaching than the knack of apt 
illustration. While to a certain extent it can be taught, just as the 
art of telling a humorous story or making a presentation speech 
can be commimicated by teachers of oral English, yet in the long 
run it is rather a matter of spontaneous upwellings from a well- 
stored mind. For example, suppose a class is studying the factors 
of variation and selection in social evolution: the instructor shows 
how Nature loves averages not only by statistics and experiments 
with the standard curve of distribution, but also, if he is a really 
illuminated teacher, by reference, say, to the legend of David and 
Goliath, the fairy tale of Little One-Eye, Little Two-Eye, Little 
Three-Eye, and Lincoln's famous aphorism to the effect that the 
Lord must love the common people because he made so many of 
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them. Sad experience advises that it is unsafe for an instructor 
any longer to assume that college Sophomores are familiar with the 
Old Testament, classic msrths, or Greek and Roman history. Hence 
he must beware of using any recondite allusions or illustrations 
which themselves need so much explanation that their bearing on 
the immediate problem in hand is obscured. An illustration, like 
a fimny story, loses its pimgency if it requires a scholium. 

Fourth, adhere to what a friend calls the i6-to-i basis, sixteen 
parts fact and one part theory. Fifth, eschew the professor's chair. 
The blackboard is the teacher's "next friend." Recent time- 
motion studies lead us to believe that no man can use a blackboard 
efficiently imless he stands! The most celebrated teaching in his- 
tory was peripatetic. Sixth, postpone the reconciling of discrepant 
social theorizing to the tougher-hided Seniors or graduate students, 
and stick to the presentation of "accessible realities." Finally, an 
occasional friendly meeting with students, say once or twice a 
semester at an informal supper, will create an atmosphere of 
co-operative learning, will break down the traditional barriers of 
hostility between master and pupil, and may incidentally bring to 
the surface many useful hints for the framing of discussion problems. 

To a certain extent teaching methods are determined by the age 
of the students. In 1910 of all the institutions reporting seventy- 
three stated that sociology instruction began in the Junior year; 
twenty-three admitted Sophomores; four. Freshmen; thirty-nine, 
Seniors. But the unmistakable drift is in the direction of intro- 
ducing sociology earlier in the college curriculimi, and even into 
secondary and elementary schools. Hence the cautions voiced 
above tend to become all the more imperative. Moreover, while 
in the past it has been possible to exact history, economics, poUtical 
science, philosophy, psychology, or education as prerequisite to 
beginning work in sociology, in view of the downward trend of 
sociology courses it becomes increasingly more difficult to take 
things for granted in the student's preparation. Until the dream 
of offering a semester or year of general social science to all Fresh- 
men as the introduction to work in the specialized branches of social 
science comes true, the sociologist must commimicate to his ele- 
mentary classes a sense of the relations between his view of social 
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phenomena and the aspects of the same phenomena which the his- 
torian, the economist, the political scientist, and the psychologist 
handle. 

Both the content and methods of sociological instruction are 
determined also in part by what its purpose is conceived to be. A 
study of the beginnings of teaching this subject in the United States 
shows that it was prompted primarily by practical ends. For 
example, the American Social Science Assodatiofi proposal in 1878 
in so far as it covered the field of sociology included only courses 
on punishment and reformation of criminals, public and private 
charities, prevention of vice. President White of Cornell in 1871 
recommended a course of practical instruction '^ calculated to fit 
yoimg men to discuss intelligently such important social questions 
as the best methods of dealing practically with pauperism, intem- 
perance, crime of various degrees and among persons of different 
ages, insanity, idiocy, and the like." Columbia University early 
announced that a imiversity situated in such a dty full of problems 
at a time when ''industrial and social progress is bringing the 
modem community face to face with social questions of the great- 
est magnitude, the solution of which will demand the best scientific 
study and the most honest practical endeavor," must provide 
facilities for bringing university study into connection with prac- 
tical work. In 1901 definite practical courses shared honors of first 
place with the elementary or general course in college announce- 
ments. The situation was practically the same ten years later. 
StUl more recentiy Professor Blackmar, one of the veterans in 
sociology teaching, worked out rather an elaborate program of what 
he called a ''reasonable department of sociology for colleges and 
universities." In spite of the fact that theoretical, biological, 
anthropological, and psychological aspects of the subject were 
emphasized, his conclusion was that "the whole aim is to ground 
sociology in general utility and social service. It is a preparation 
for social efficiency." 

The principle of adaptation to environment comes into play also 
in the choice of teaching methods. An urban department can send 
its students directiy into the field for first-hand observation of 
industry, housing, sanitation, congestion, playgrounds, immigra- 
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tion, etc., and may encourage "supervised field work" as fulfilling 
course requirements. But the country or small-town department 
far removed from large dties must emphasize rural social study, or 
get its urban data second hand through print, charts, photographs, 
or lantern slides. A semester excursion to the dty or to some state 
charitable institution adds a touch of vividness to the routine class 
work. But '^sliunming parties" are to be ruthlessly tabooed, par- 
ticularly when featured in the newspapers. Social science is not 
called upon to make experimental guinea-pigs of the poor simply 
because of their poverty and inability to protect themselves. 

For many reasons the most serious problems of teaching sociol- 
ogy center about the elementary or introductory course. Advanced 
undergraduate and graduate courses usually stand or fall by the 
inherent appeal of their content as organized by the peculiar genius 
of the instructor. If the student has been able to weather the 
storms of his "Introduction" he will usually have gained enough 
momentimi to carry him along even against the adverse winds of 
bad pedagogy in the upper academic zones. Since the whole pur- 
pose of sociology is the very practical purpose of giving the student 
mental tools with which to think straight on societal problems (what 
Comte called the "sodal point of view"), and since usually only a 
comparatively small number find it possible to spedalize in 
advanced courses, the introductory course assumes what at first 
sight might seem a disproportionate importance. Only one or two 
teachers of sodology so far as I know discount the value of an 
elementary course. The rest are persuaded of its fundamental 
importance, and many, therefore, consider it a breach of trust to 
turn over this course to green, imtried instructors. Partly as a 
recruiting device for their advanced courses, partly from this sense 
of duty, they imdertake instruction of beginners. But it is often 
impossible for the veteran to carry this elementary work: he must 
conmiit it to yoimger men. For that reason the remainder of this 
paper will be given over to a discussion of teaching methods for 
such an elementary course, with younger teachers in mind. 

First, two or three general hints. It is unwise, to say the least, 
to attempt to cover the social universe in one course. Better a few, 
simple concepts, abimdantly illustrated, organized dearly and 
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systematically. Perhaps it is dangerous to suggest a few recurrent 
catch phrases to serve as guiding threads throughout the course; 
but that was the secret of the old ballad and the folk-tale. Homer 
and the makers of fairy tales combined art and pedagogy in their 
use pi descriptive epithets. Such a phrase as Ward's " struggle for 
existence is struggle for structure" might furnish the framework 
of a whole course. "Like-mindedness," "interest groups," 
"belief-groups," "folkwajrs," are also convenient refrains. 

Nobody but a thoroughgoing pedant will drag his students 
through two weeks of lectures and a himdred pages of text at the 
beginning of the course in the effort to define sociology and chart 
all its affinities and relations with every other science. Twenty 
nojnutes at the first class meeting should suffice to develop an 
understanding of what the scientific attitude is and a tentative 
definition of sociology. The whole course is its definition. At the 
end of the term the very best way of indicating the relation of 
sociology to other sciences is through suggestions about following 
up the leads obtained in the course by work in biology, economics, 
psychology, and other fields. This correlation of the student's 
program gives him an intimate sense of the unity in diversity of 
the whole range of science. 

If the student is to avoid several weeks of floundering, he should 
be led directly to observe societal relations in the making. This 
can perhaps be accomplished best through assigning a series of four 
problems at the first class meetings. Problem I: To show how each 
student spins a web of sodal relationship. Let him take a sheet of 
paper, mark a dot representing himself in the middle of it, then 
add dots and connecting lines for every individual or institution 
he forms a contact with during the next two or three days. He 
will get a result approximating the diagram in Fig. i. 

Problem H : To show how neighborhoods are socially bound up. 
Let the student take a section, say two or three blocks square in 
a district he knows well, and map it, showing all the contacts. 
Again he will get a web somewhat like Fig. 2. 

These diagrams are adapted from student reports. If they seem 
absurdly simple it is well to remember that experience reveab the 
student's amazing lack of ability to vizualize social relationships 
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without some such device. These diagrams, however, should serve 
merely as the point of departure. Add to them charts showing the 
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sources of milk and other food supplies of a large dty, and a sense 
of the interdependence and reciprocity of dty and country will 
develop. Take a Mercator's projection map of the world and draw 
the trade routes and immigration streams to indicate international 
solidarities. Such diagrams as the famous health tract ^'A Day in 
the Life of a Fly" or the story of Typhoid Mary are helpful in 
establishing how closely a community is bound together. 

Problem III: To show the variety and kinds of social activities, 
i.e., activities that bring two or more people into contact. Have 
the student note down even the homeliest sorts of such activities, 
the butcher, the postman, the messenger boy; insist that he go out 
and look instead of guessing or reading; require him to group these 
activities under headings which he may work out for himself. He 
will usually arrive at three or four, such as getting a living, recrea- 
tion, political. It may be wise to ask him to grade these activities 
as helpful, harmful, strengthening, or weakening, in order to accus- 
tom him to the idea that sociology must treat of good, bad, and 
indifferent objects. 

Problem IV: To determine what the preponderant social inter- 
ests and activities are as judged by the amount of time men devote 
to them. Let the student try a "time budget" for a fortnight. 
For this purpose Giddings suggests a large sheet of paper ruled for 
a wide left-hand margin and thirty-two narrow columns; the first 
twenty-four coliunns for hours of the day, the twenty-fifth for the 
word daily, and the last seven for the seven days of the week. In 
the margin the student writes the names of every activity of what- 
ever description during the waking hours. This will furnish excel- 
lent training in exact habits of observation and recording and 
inductive generalization. When the summary is made at the end 
of the fortnight the student will have worked out for himself the 
habitual "planes of interest" along which social activities lie. 

At this point he ought to have convinced himself that the subject- 
matter of sociology is concrete reality, not moonshine. Moreover 
he should be able to lay down certain fundamental marks of a social 
group, such as a common impulse to get together, common senti- 
ments, ideas, and beliefs, reciprocal service. From the discovery of 
habitual planes of interest (self-maintenance, self-perpetuation, 
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self-assertion, self-subordination, etc.) it is a simple step to show 
diagranimatically how 6ach interest impels an activity, which tends 
to precipitate itself into a social habit or institution. 

Inner Urge or Interest Motor Enreition in Renltant Group Habit or 

(InitiDct or DiipoiiUoa) Activity Institution 

Hunger: will to live; The food quest Econoinic technique, property, in- 

aelf-maintenance ventions, material arts of life 

Sez: self-perpetuation Procreation and The family, ancestor worship, courts 
parenthood of domestic relations, patriarchal 

government, etc. 

The way is now clear for the two next steps, the concepts of 
causation and development. Here again why not follow the ego- 
centric plan of starting with what the student knows ? Ask him 
to write a brief but careful autobiography answering the question, 
How have I come to be what I am ? What influences, personal or 
otherwise, have played upon me ?' The student is almost certain 
to lay hold of the principle of determining or controlling forces, and 
of evolution or change; he may even be able to analyze rather 
clearly the different types of control which have co-operated in his 
development.. 

From this start it is easy to develop the genetic concept of social 
life. The individual grows from simple to complex. Why not the 
race? Here introduce a comparison between the sodal group 
known to the student, a retarded group (such as MacClintock's or 
Vincent's study of the Kentucky mountaineers') or a frontier com- 
munity, and a contemporary primitive tribe (say, the Hupa or Sen 
Indians, Negritos, Bontoc Igorot, Bangala, Kafirs, Yakuts, Eskimo 
or Andaman Islanders). Require a detailed comparison arranged in 
parallel columns on such points as size, variety of occupations, food 
supply, security of life, institutions, family life, language, religion, 
superstitions, and opportunities for culture. 

These two points of departure — the student's interest in his 
own personality and the community influences that have molded 
it, and the comparative study of a primitive group — should har- 

'In Older to secure frank statements, both these autobiographies and the time 
budgets may be handed in anonymously. 

* American Journal of Sociology, IV, i-ao; VII, x-28, 171-87. 
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monize the two chief rival views of teaching sociologists, namely, 
those who urge the approadi to sociology through anthropology and 
those who find the best avenue through the concrete knowledge of 
the sodus. Moreover, it lays a foundation for a discussion of the 
antiquity of man, his kinship with other living things, and his 
evolution; that is, the biological presupposition of himian society. 
Here let me testify to the great help which Osbom's photographs' 
of reconstructions of the Pithecanthropos, PUtdown, Neanderthal, 
and Crd-Magnon t3rpes have rendered in clearing away prejudices 
and in vivifying the remote past. Religious apprehensions in par- 
ticular may be allayed also by referring students to articles on race, 
man, evolution, anthropology, etc., in such compilations as the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Elkics. The opening chapters in Marett's little book on anthro- 
pology are so sanely and admirably written that they also clear 
away many prejudices and fears. 

With such a concrete body of facts contrasting primitive with 
modern civilized social life the student will naturally inquire. How 
did these changes come about? At this point should come nor- 
mally the answer in terms of what practically all soddogists agree 
upon, namely, the three great sets' of determining forces or phe- 
nomena, the three "controls": (i) the physical environment 
(climate, topography, natural resources, etc.) ; (2) man's own nature 
(psycho-physical factors, the factors in biological evolution, the 
rdle of instinct, race, and possibly the concrete problems of immi- 
gration and eugenics) ; (3) social heredity (folkways, customs, insti- 
tutions, the arts of life, the methods of getting a living, significance 
of tools, distribution of wealth, standards of living, etc.). A black- 
board diagram will show how these various factors converge upon 
any given individual. 

The amplification of these three points will ordinarily make up 
the body of an introductory course so far as class work goes. 
Ethnography should furnish rich illustrative material. But to 
make class discussions really productive the student's knowl- 
edge of his own community must be drawn upon. And the best 
way of getting this correlation is through community surveys. 

>In his Mm of the Old Skme Age, 
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The student should be required as parallel laboratory work to pre- 
pare a series of chapters on his ward, or part of his ward, or village, 
covering the three sets of determining factors. The instructor may 
furnish an outline of the topics to be investigated, or he may pass 
around copies of such brief survey outlines as Aronovid's Knowing 
One^s Own Communiiy or Miss Byington's What Social Workers 
Should Know about Their Own Communities; he may also refer them 
to any one of the rapidly growing number of good urban and rural 
surveys as models. But he should not give too much information 
as to where materials for student reports may be obtained. The 
disciplinary value of having to hunt out facts and imcover sources 
is second only to the value of accurate observation and effective 
presentation. If the aim of a sociology course is social efficiency, 
experience shows no better way of getting a vivid yet sober, first- 
hand knowledge of community conditions. And there is likewise 
no surer way of compelling students to substitute facts for vapid 
wordiness and snap judgments. 

Toward the end of the course many of us have f oimd it profit- 
able to introduce a brief discussion of what may be called the high- 
est term of the mores, namely, the evolution of two or three t3rpical 
institutions, say, law and government, education, religion, and the 
f anuly. These topics will serve to clinch the earlier discussions and 
to crystallize a few ideas on social control and perhaps even social 
progress. 

Normally such a course will dose with a fuller definition of the 
meaning of sodology, its content, its value in the study of other 
sdences, and, if time permits, a brief historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of sodology as a separate sdence. 

I have no certified advice to offer on the question of textbooks. 
But the almost universal cry of sodology teachers is that so far 
no really satisfactory text has been produced. Some men still use 
Spencer, some write their own books, some try to adapt to thdr 
particular needs such texts as are issued from time to time, some 
use none at all but depend upon a more or less well-correlated sylla- 
bus or set of readings. There is undoubtedly a profitable demand 
for a good dementary source book comparable to Thomas' Source 
Book on Social Origins or Marshall, Wright, and Field's Materials 
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for the Study of Elementary Economics. Nearly any text will need 
freshening up by collateral reading from such periodicals as The 
Survey or The New Republic. In order to secure eflfective and cor- 
related outside reading, many teachers have found it helpful to 
require the students to devote the first five or ten minutes of a class 
meeting once a week or even daily to a written summary of their 
readings and of class discussions. Such a device keeps readings 
fresh and enables the teacher to emphasize the points of contact 
between readings and class work. 

Every university should develop some sort of a social musemn 
to cover primitive types of men, the evolution of tools, arts of life, 
manners and customs, and contemporary social conditions. These 
can be displayed in the form of plaster casts, ethnographic speci- 
mens, photographs, lantern slides, models of housing, statistical 
charts, printed monographs, etc. The massing of a series of these 
illustrations sometimes produces a profound effect. For example, 
the corridor leading to the sociology rooms at the University of 
Minnesota has been lined with large photographs of tenement con- 
ditions, child labor, immigrant types, etc. The student's interest 
and curiosity have been heightened immensely. Once a semester, 
during the discussion of the economic factor in sodal life, we stage 
what is facetiously called "a display of society's dirty linen." The 
classroom is decorated with a set of charts showing the distribution 
of wealth, wages, cost of living, growth of labor unions, and other 
organizations of economic protest. The mass effect is a cumulative 
challenge. 

Finally, a word about "field work" as a teaching device. Field 
work usually means some sort of social-service practice work imder 
direction of a charitable agency, juvenile court, settlement, or play- 
groimd. But beginning students are usually more of a liability 
than an asset to such agencies; they lack the time to supervise 
students' work, and "field work" without strict supervision is a 
farcical waste of time. If such agencies will accept a few students 
who have the learner's attitude, rather than an inflated persuasion 
of their social messiahship, field work can become a very valuable 
adjunct to dass work. In default of such opportimities the very 
best field work is an open-eyed study of one's own community in 
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the attempt to find out what actually is rather than to reform a 
h3rpothetical evil.' 



ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION* ON "THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 
TO UNDERGRADUATES" 

Manuel C. Elmer, Univeestiy of Kansas 

The problem of teaching sociology to undergraduates is one of the most 
difficidt ptoblems teachers of sociology have to meet. In our work with 
graduate students we have individuals whose point of view has been determined 
to some extent, and who have selected some specific phase of the field of 
sociology for their further study. The undergraduate, however, is not only 
without a point of view, but has hardly an inkling of the subject-matter of 
sociology. Where any idea concerning the subject-matter is had, it is too 
often that of the average la}rman — ^namely, a study of the ills and weaknesses 
of society. It is true that sociologists must deal with these phases of life in 
society, but merely as incidents in a general series of causes and effects, 
the most of which are not especially unusual or of a nature to be subject- 
matter for a first-page story in a sensational newspaper. 

Because sociology involves a new departure in the line of reasoning of 
the undeigraduate, many teachers try to avoid too much abstract subject- 
matter by limiting their introductory course to specific problems— and Uiese 
problems are often those dealing with pathological conditions only. Students 
usually display interest in courses of that nature, and the teacher sometimes 
flatters himself with the thought that he has succeeded in laying the founda- 
tion for further sociological study, when all that has been done has been the 
arousing of a morbid interest in abnormal social conditions and activities. 

Recently a student told me she wished to do her major work in sociology. 
On seeking the reason she told me she had already had eleven semester hours 
in another institution and that she thought it "great fim." She had no idea 
of what the scope or purpose of sociology was, had never had any basic course, 
and her work had consisted prindpaUy in the study of vice, crime, degenerates, 
and defectives, which are without question social problems, but the study of 
which did not give her the basis for f luther work that the study of some normal 
group activity, in which the "processes of human association " were illustrated, 
would have given her. 

I have made it a point to speak with scores of persons who have had an 
elementary course in sociology, and by far the larger proportion of them do 

< While accepting full responsibility for the opinions herein set forth, I wish to 
txpnas my appreciation of assistance rendered by a laige group of colleagues in the 
American Sodological Society. 

* Given at a p jc., Saturday, Dec. 28, 1918. 
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not have any adequate idea of what it is with which sociology deals. They 
get that phase of sociology in mind which happens to be the special field of 
inquiry of their teacher, but fail to see its relationship to the field as a whole. 
One young man put in a definite form what happens frequently. He said, 
''We were hurled pell-mell into a new world, a new atmosphere, where the 
things of everyday life were spoken of in a phraseology new to us. Gradually 
we became accustomed to our new siuroundings and began to see light; but 
it was two years before I was able to see the connection between what I had 
learned in my sociology class, and life about me, and I am sure most of the 
students never saw any connection." 

About four years ago I was speaking with Dr. A. J. Todd concerning the 
failure of undergraduate students to get the connection between the abstract 
discussion of ''group activities and their interrelationship,'' and the inter- 
relationship of the many groups to which the student belongs. Dr. Todd 
suggested a method he followed, of having the student make a chart of the 
various groups represented, and by dotted lines show the direct and indirect 
effect of group upon group. 

That suggestion was followed and as much time as necessary is spent, 
usually about three dass periods, in getting the individual to see his own 
relationship to the various group activities of his commimity, and to connect 
his own activities with "processes of human association." In following this 
method with about 600 imdergraduates, I have found that they have had 
little difficulty in getting the sociological point of view, by passing from the 
known field of their everyday life to the more or less abstract reasoning 
involved in the study of sociology. Furthermore, when they come to study 
the origin and development of social institutions, they are able to imderstand 
the social forces and the factor of social control which had a determinmg 
influence on the direction of growth and the present status of social institutions 
without any apparent difficulty. 

In making a general survey of their home commimity they do not merely 
gather facts and statistics, but, instead, they study the social forces within 
their communities and observe the direction and measure and the extent of 
social control by means of the facts and statistical data. In short, first helping 
the student to see the relationship of his personal experiences and the activities 
of his group to society in general, and helping him to see that the activities 
of his group and the conditions under which his group functions constitute, 
to a degree, the conditioning and problem phenomena of society, the imder- 
graduate student is able to get the proper sociological viewpoint and he gets 
the logical introduction to the subject-matter of sociology. 



William J. Kebby, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
Undergraduate teaching of Sociology meets the difficulties of all under- 
graduate teaching whatsoever and in addition it faces problems peculiar to 
the science itself. 
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Undergraduate teaching is a co-operative work in which a number of pro- 
fessors share. There is among them a minimum of coordination and little 
actual combining of resiilts in a single outcome, namely the directed mental 
formation of the student. Since education ought to make for a measurable 
degree of mental unity in outlook and for harmonized relations among those 
''partial views of reality" which we call sciences, the first law of education 
requires professors to unify themselves in their relations to the student mind. 
In proportion as this is not done our teaching power suffers and the teaching 
of Sociology, as one of many sciences, is seriously handicapped. 

Professors may have many aims in their teaching; they may wish to pro- 
mote the development of science out of sheer devotion to it. This is excellent 
for research and bad for undergraduate teaching. Undergraduate teaching is 
not research and research is not imdeigraduate teaching. 

A professor may be governed by a desire to advance his own position in 
the college world. Now the investigator stands high and the gifted imder- 
graduate teacher is more or less overlooked. A sure way to lose a gifted teacher 
of imdergraduates is to have him do a brilliant piece of research work. At 
once a dozen graduate faculties attempt to win him away. Not until the real 
human superiority of the bom teacher is recognized can we save undergraduate 
faculties from constant weakening through loss of their best men. Sodal 
valuations govern sociologists as well as others. When the proper social 
valuation is placed upon undergraduate teaching, college education will be 
transformed. 

Students in their turn present difficidties. We get them as they are. 
Some of them out of place, some of them spoiled or hMf-formed, many of them 
without the faintest honest interest in the thought-world, many of them filled 
with rebellious impulses, incapable of concentration and not regretting it. We 
work on the delicately constituted minds of students in so far as they permit 
us to do so. When the public opinion of the student body indorses a teacher 
and his teaching, the teacher is successful. When that public opinion discounts 
a teacher and his teaching, success is more than doubtful. We offer to the 
students what they need. They accept what they want. Too often they want 
credits, not knowledge, a degree, not an inspiration, a conventional symbol of 
culture without its discipline, its joys, its tastes, or its aims. 

What we offer to the student in the classroom and in personal contact 
seems to be of no use whatsoever in his normal social relations. He takes cul- 
tural knowledge, at least, with little understanding of its meaning in life ; under- 
standing not at all that the world and his own standards are within him and the 
refined ordering of interior life is the supreme condition of real living. A 
student who goes over the top in battle has an audience at every street comer. 
His knowledge and experience give him importance and distinction. But a 
student who goes over the top in sociology may walk from ocean to ocean and 
not meet friend or stranger who has the slightest interest in what he knows. 
Until we quicken the imagination of the student and give him a vital motive 
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for doing college work well we cannot succeed at all. This is, of course, the 
secret of all teaching. If sufficient stimuli of a search for cultural knowledge 
existed in a student's social environment, he woiild scarcely need a teacher at 
all. In last analysis the teacher is needed only because environment does not 
automatically arouse passion for truth and goodness as they merge in a glorious 
vision of the world and the destiny of man. Undergraduate teachers, therefore, 
have to fight against an overwhelming environment. 

We are agreed, I think, that it is the business of education to enable 
one to know one's self and do one's work in the world with joy and in doing it 
to find one's true relation to the world and its Creator. This resiilt demands as 
condition to it and an element of it, power to see, to describe, and understand 
the physical world and the social world. It reqiiires capacity to see intelli- 
gently the drift of humanity in great movements of thought, great impulses to 
action, great institutions and high ideals as these come and go throughout the 
centuries. Furthermore, it is the work of education to awaken the student to 
the need of interpreting life in those ultimate terms and valuations which we 
assemble under the names of philosophy and religion. That this will be done 
in some way is inevitable in every life. If educational forces do not accom- 
plish it wisely, the impulses, passions, interests, and reluctances of the student 
will do so badly. 

Education is judged by its effect on the mind and soiil of the student 
as a himian person, by its effect on his aspirations and interpretations, and by 
the power it gives him to perceive ideals and to will their realization in his life. 
Since wholesome ideals include both personal and social elements and relations, 
education ought to chart the student's pathway through the complexities of 
life to its goal. Education is therefore internal, intensely personal, informing, 
and transforming. It is more important that a student imderstand his own 
wayward impulses and their relation to disorder and sin than that he under- 
stand why Brutus killed Caesar. Three to five professors may work to give him 
the latter information. How many will work in a college course to give him 
the former ? It means more to a student to respect his conscience and under- 
stand the social processes of evil within him than to know the history of 
European morals. These forms of knowledge are not exclusive; they should 
be associated. But if we put high valuations on information and lower esti- 
mates on personal ideals and the will to achieve them, the student will be gov- 
erned by these valuations to his hurt and our confusion. 

Sociology has opportimity to do much for the undeigraduate. I believe 
that the sociology which co-ordinates and interprets the results of the social 
sciences ought to be left for graduate students. Descriptive courses that 
include vast quantities of material and cosmic sweep of observation ought to 
be left for graduate students whose power of generalization and independent 
thinking is presumably matured. The undergraduate may well be interested 
in the sociology that teaches him to recognize himself in the social pxx>cess and 
to read and inteipret his own personal social experience as an organic part of his 
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world. In this f onn sociology possesses the secret of direct appeal and imme- 
diate value in character, judgment, and culture. If it were possible to conceive 
of sociology as a method as much as a message, this could be done readily 
enough. 

If everything in the world is revealing, the student's social experience 
is worth systematic study. If the individual is a cross-section of his civiliza- 
tion, shall we not begin to reveal civilization to him through himself? If a 
score of arts and sciences must be called into account for the existence and 
function of a canceled postage stamp, surely the rich and complicated social 
experience of ^, student ought to be a worthy text at some period in the process 
of his cidtural formation. A thousand books without titles and thrown in a 
heap make not a library. Each must be opened, the title must be written where 
it can be seen, and the books ought to be classified. Now the consdousness of 
the student is a jumble of ten thousand sodal experiences. It is worth while 
to recognize them, to label and relate them, and interpret them to the student 
as phases of his place and its relations in the social world. Bowden expresses 
this truth in his study of Puritanism. ''Through what is most personal in 
each of us, we come upon the common soul; let any man record faithfully his 
most private experiences in any of the great affairs of life and his words awaken 
in other souls innumerable echoes. The deepest commimity is foimd not in 
institutions or coiporations or churches but in the secrets of the solitary 
heart." 

A student in the sophomore class, certainly a Student in the junior dass 
ought to be able to see, to define, and to imagine readily the relations indi- 
cated imder the terms, group, institution, process, order, social mind, typical 
group relations with their reactions, radicalism, and conservatism. He should 
classify desires as he knows them, not as he has memorized a classification 
invented by someone else. He shoiild learn the secrets of social control and 
recognize the point at which his own behavior reinforces or undermines it. 
He shoiild recognize the delicate touch of intangible but none the less pow- 
erful ideals and he should be brought to know when he respects and when he 
reviles them. These are but illustrations. They aim at neither logic nor com- 
pleteness. At the end of a year of work of this kind involving as it does a large 
number of class papers, the student should have an intelligent outlook upon his 
dty, his country, and his time. His reading on current events would get both 
edge and emphasis. This would beget an intellectual self-confidence and a 
personal interest that ought to overcome some of the obstades with which we 
are familiar. A second xmdergraduate year, if it can be had, might be based on 
a textbook and the laiger impersonal aspects of the fidd might be introduced. 
The relations of the social sdences shoiild be made dear and the organic unity 
of all truth, particularly the unity of social life throughout the present and in 
historical continuity, should be set forth. 

There is an underlying thought here that it might be well for me to mention. 
Perhaps I indine toward it fundamentally because I am a Catholic priest and 
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I believe in, not only the unity of truth and of life, but also of the conduct of 
fife and in the organic relations of intellectual, spiritual, and social training. 
Undergraduates have predous ethical instincts and idealistic impulses. While 
we are saying our worst about their indifference to knowledge, we keep in mind 
this precious tribute to the nature that is in them. Now ethical life reaches 
in two directions: upward to definite spiritual truth and relations, and outward 
to a thousand social contacts. The student's ethical self is largely a social 
self. He finds it difficidt often to distinguish between himself and his reputa- 
tion. The relations of social experience to the ethical sense are profoimd. If 
we teach sociology in an elementary course and fail to relate social experience to 
ethical values, we fail to touch the student's inner life at all, and our science 
remains remote and static and without character value. 

The student must be led to realize that ethics is law, not narrative; dis- 
cipline not history; the way to his higher self and destiny and not an account 
of what nations and races have thought about morals. The judgments of 
the young are deeper than we think. The power of a real teacher is moral 
rather than intellectual. It comes from the glow of personality, aside from 
learning, that in some mysterious way touches and energizes the student's 
soul. I recognize fully the difficidties that stand in the way of American colleges 
in respect of this. But our limitations and our mistakes in teaching under- 
graduates operate by force of psychological laws that have no respect for ex- 
planations or excuses. Some way shoiild be foimd in all schools to interpret 
spiritual values to the students and to guide them to an outlook on the social 
world that quickens everything wholesome within their hearts. ^ 

Perhaps this is more evident now than ever before. While the world is 
remaking itself and preparing new institutions of government and society to 
suit the wider conceptions of democracy, it is necessary as never before to 
understand what democracy is. It is and it remains forever primarily moral 
and social, and secondarily poHtical. Democracy is a maximum of order 
with a minimum of coercion. It is self-restraint, high idealism, and kindly 
toleration. It is internal and spiritual, historical and actual. It is not merely 
external and social. If we can make ethics a little more sociological and soci- 
ology much more ethical, our educational work wiU do splendid things for the 
advancement of democracy. Ciromistances as we know control the degree to 
which the college teacher can affect the ethical convictions of students. The 
least that the former can do is to attempt to strengthen the latter's understand- 
ing of his own ethical ideals and respect for them. The most that he can do is 
to create and sanction ideals for a student who has none. If the teacher of 
undergraduate sociology can in some way aim always to keep it in mind in his 
teaching that somewhere in the educational process the student must be made 
strong in character, refined in taste, cidtured in instinct, reverent in tone and 
considerate of his fellows, sociology will find its place and serve its purpose 
and vindicate its pretensions. The method and spirit indicated here point out 
one way in which this may be attempted. 
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F. Stuart Chapin, Sioth College 

Perhaps the two greatest evils of present-day practices in teaching under- 
graduates are: first, that different subjects are presented as separate and quite 
independent fields of thought, ofiF by themselves and each in its own separate 
pigeonhole and water-tight compartment; second, each subject tends to be 
taught as so much information to be ladled out to students in homeopathic 
lecture doses. Although it is fortunately true that some departments of college 
teaching have climbed out of the logical rut and advanced to better things, I 
do not believe that many have broken away from the obsolete educational 
practices dted. 

It is less excusable to teach sociology in this way than any other subject 
in the curriculimi of the modem college, for the reasons that sociology is to such 
a considerable extent a synthetic subject and deals with vital everyday prob- 
lems about which there is much contemporary discussion. I do not see how 
sociology coiild be taught without functioning as a common cement for the 
principles of the more specialized fields of knowledge about himian relations, 
but the second evil of educational practice characterizes too much sociological 
teaching. 

To consider some of the pitfalls which teachers of undergraduate courses in 
sociology shoiild avoid: 

First pitfall, the formal and unadiilterated lecture method. Because there 
is no one text in sociology which satisfactorily covers the field, many teachers 
yield to the temptation of the formal lecture method and make their instruction 
a discipline inmemory. In this connection there is a tendency on the part of 
specialists to place too much emphasis upon the teacher's own opinions in 
regard to controversial points which are really matters for mature specialists 
and usually confusing and often uninteresting to students. This sort of teacher 
runs his hobby to death and neglects to place sufficient emphasis on the common 
ground of generally accepted principle. The consequence is that the student 
gets a narrow and inadequate, if not a biased, view of the field of sociology. 
Since the most valuable form of mental discipline is self-discipline derived from 
independent thinking, the lecture method when used in a formal way becomes 
a means of disguising thought and lulling the student into a false sense of 
intellectual independence, from which he is some day rudely awakened by the 
necessity of justifying his position, only to find that his judgments are artificial 
and derived and to experience the lurking sense of fear lest his whole thought- 
scheme be \msoimd. This is demoralizing and unfair to the student, whose 
habits of thought shoiild have been trained by the teacher in vigorous mental 
exercise which alone develops tough mental fiber. 

Second pitfall, the formal textbook method of teaching. Where a text is 
satisfactory to the instructor it is often used literally as a bible and becomes the 
basis of memory work. But the pitfalls of the " textbook method " of drill and 
rehearsal are so well known that I shall not take jrour time to dwell upon them. 
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Third pitfall, the scrappy method of teaching. Where teachers have 
revolted against the formal lecture and textbook methods of instruction, they 
have sometimes gone to the other extreme and by dispersed and unsystematized 
readings upon which students have been turned loose to roam much at will, have 
succeeded only in a scrappy and illogical presentation of the subject. If I were 
to choose between the evils of the formal textbook method and the unorganized 
method of reading, I believe that, granted a good text to begin with, I should 
prefer the textbook method as the lesser of the two evils. 

To consider some successful methods of teaching sociology which have come 
under my observation: 

I believe that with large classes of elementary students sociology is most 
successfully taught by a combination of the lectiure, textbook, and collateral 
reading methods, which consciously seeks to avoid formal presentation of the 
subject and relies upon the dass-discussion method as far as is consistent with 
unification and co-ordination of subject-matter. 

The Scylla and Charybdis of teaching sociology are on the one hand the 
formal lecture and textbook methods of the educational HohenzoUems which 
emphasize memory work at the expense of training in thought by self-discipline, 
and on the other hand the illogic and disorganization of the educational 
Bolshevists who, in expressing a reaction against formal procedure, go to the 
extreme of turning immature students loose upon unarranged material. There 
is a safe middle path between these twin evils which is based upon the soimd 
elements of each of the time-worn methods of instruction. 

Concretely, I believe that one or more good texts are essential to successful 
mental discipline in sociology when the niunber of students in the class is laige. 
Any text is the resiilt of matured reflection such as few students have attained 
to, and hence is logically superior to their course of reasoning. Formal methods 
of instruction from such texts may be avoided by the discussion method. By 
this I mean the practice of bringing up for consideration and informal discussion 
by the class of concrete problems, not specifically stated in the text, but which 
may be illumined or explained by application of principles developed in the text. 
The discussion subject may be introduced by having the students bring to class 
written answers to questions which are dictated by the instructor at the last 
session. Several of the recent texts in sociology have lists of excellent questions 
at the end of each chapter. The use of this question method forces the student 
to bring his thought to a head, to formulate his ideas, and to apply them to the 
solution of a concrete case. In this way the issues are clarified and the student's 
mind thrown back upon its own resources. I have heard students say after 
such a discussion that their heads ached from thinking. This is wholesome 
exercise. 

Other forms of the discussion method may be used to vary the procedure. 
For example, by use of the problem method, in which the instructor guides the 
discussion of a. selected problem by skilfully questioning the students who are 
unprepared for the specific problem except for their general knowledge, and by 
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hiymg bare false leads and avoiding digressions as he goes on, gradually brings 
together one after another the various facts and conclusions of the discussion 
, until they are formulated into some general principle. In such a discussion the 
teacher, acting as the leader, jises the answers of the students as his raw material 
and proceeds by a sort of inductive method to a generalization of some sort. 

Another variation in the discussion method is the case method of instruc- 
tion. This is especially applicable in the teaching of social economy and 
practical sociology. At Smith College we have used the Finnegan case, the 
Doyle case, and other selected cases of the Charity Organization Department 
of the Russell Sage Foimdation, as well as the New York Times^s ''One Hundred 
Poorest Cases," published in a Sunday edition every year before Christmas. 
As this case method of teaching is a familiar one I shall not take time to de- 
scribe it. 

While the discussion method based on a good text is a valuable means of 
stunulating thought, while it creates the conditions for mental self-discipline, 
it is not complete in itself, and I believe that it should be supplemented by 
discriminating use of the lecture method. No hard-and-fast ride can be laid 
down, but the lecture method is usually needed as a means of co-ordinating and 
synthesizing the considerable mass of material which is brought out in discus- 
sion and accumulated from collateral reading, a mass of fact and principle 
in which the best student minds are in danger of getting lost, because of their 
inexperience in organizing masses of data. The more mature and experienced 
mind of the teacher shoiild point out the generalizations which illumine the 
main highways of this intellectual commimity by a judicious use of the lecture 
method. But the chief function of the lecture should be that of co-ordination 
and synthesis, not the presentation of facts or additional information. 

The liecture method should supplement the auditory approach by the 
visual approach, as exemplified in the intelligent use of tables, charts, diagrams, 
maps, graphic methods, and illustrations. The stereopticon and motion pic- 
ture can be used to great advantage in teaching social economy and practical 
sociology. At Smith College I present the housing problem and dty planning 
by stereopticon slides. 

I have mentioned collateral readings. Their use shoiild be both to amplify 
the presentation of the subject and to permit the student to obtain first-hand 
acquaintance with the classic works of sociology. In order that these ends 
may be achieved in elementary courses it is essential that collateral readings 
be arranged by subtopics with chapter or page citations and that periodical 
reports on readings be required of the students. In this way the reading mate- 
rial is brought together in an orderly fashion for the student's perusal, and the 
untrained mind is not left to unguided reading from a list of miscellaneous 
works. 

The term essay is a traditional method for directing the student's attention 
to the study of some topic or restricted portion of the subject, so that a some- 
what intensive knowledge of a limited field may be attained. This slight 
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degree of specialization is valuable both as an antidote to the diffusing tendency 
of the main development of the course and as a training in method. As a 
substitute for the written essay in large elementary courses I have used the 
device of requiring each student to present the term paper in outline form. 
This outline plan has two advantages over the essay plan: In the first place, the 
anal3rsis of the topic by main heads and subheadings gives the student a 
training in logical method which is quite worth while; in the second place, the 
method of arrangement gives the teacher an excellent basis for grading the 
student's grasp of the topic and his power of logical analysis, as well as his 
power of organizing material. From the teacher's point of view the method is 
helpful because it is possible to grade such an outline on content and arrange- 
ment more easily and quickly than to grade the written essay — and this is a 
consideration in large classes. The plan is also useful as a means of giving the 
student some acquaintance with the elements of the historical method, by 
requiring conformity to the standard usage in regard to footnotes, references, 
abbreviations, and critical bibliography of sources. Where really classical 
works are available, as in teaching the principles of sociology, it is better to iise 
the collateral reading method to supplement the combination of text-discussion- 
lecture procedure as I have described it, but where classical works are not so 
available, as in courses in practical sociology and social economy, I have used 
the outline plan with considerable success. 

Instruction in practical sociology is advantageously supplemented by 
having students visit accessible institutions like almshouses, jaib, prisons, 
reformatories, hospitals, and so on, and requiring a written report oi their 
observations. In small classes composed of mature students I have found it 
profitable to give field-work training in co-operation with some organized 
charity. In this way the students may have the advantage of direct observa- 
tion. Such field practice, however, should be controlled by such devices as 
periodical reports by students and field supervisor, and group conferences, imd 
imder no circumstances should the students be allowed to get the idea that 
they have become trained specialists as a resiilt of this short and superficial 
apprenticeship. The purpose of the field work is to give the academic student 
some first-hand contacts with reality. 

To sum up, I believe that the teacher of undergraduate sociology has an 
unusual opportunity to break away from traditional educational methods of 
social discipline in conformity — ^really little more than a technique of repression 
— and to develop a technique of education in character through self-discipline. 



Ca&ol ARONOVia, Amherst H. Wilder CHARiry, St. Paul, Minnesota 

I am surprised that Professor Todd did not include the newspapers as 
one of his methods of approach in the teaching of sociology. I have found 
in my own classroom work that a dramatic story cuUed from the morning 
newspaper lends itself to a very wide range of social interpretation and opens 
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a new field of thought to the student unfamiliar with social facts. A street- 
car accident, an industrial accident, election news, the passage of a new law, 
a divorce trial, or any other of the multitudinous items that appear in the daily 
papers, already contain the element of interest and can be endowed with an 
imusual dramatic value when interpreted from a sociological point of view. 

It seems to me that to begin with what the student already knows and has 
been sufficiently interested to read in the newspaper is very much better than 
to start with indefinite facts picked up at random in one's daily life. To be 
sure, this requires careful analysis of social facts, a knowledge of local condi- 
tions, and a certain amount of practical experience in the interpretation of such 
facts. If during the first term you do nothing more than give the student a 
broader insight into the far-reaching social significance of the daily events and 
their relation to the social order, you can relegate the textbook teaching to the 
second or third term. 



Newell L. Sims, University op Flosida 

They were most suggestive papers to which we have just listened. Pro- 
fessor Todd's contribution has been especially instructive. I am greatly 
pleased with it. The method outlined therein is splendidly idealistic and wholly 
in harmony with the most acceptable psychological and pedagogical principles. 

No doubt Professor Todd is entirely successful in its application. Still, 
I am not altogether convinced that the course indicated is adequate or the 
method ai^licable for inducting students into an elementary knowledge of 
sociology in all or in many instances. If one has assurance that his students 
will pursue sociology beyond the beginning course, perhaps it may be well to 
introduce them to the subject after the manner set forth. But when one has 
students who can take but an introductory course and one knows that this is 
all that they will get, I question the wisdom of handling the subject as the 
paper imder discussion proposes. My judgment is that the procedure outlined 
would in most cases prove inadequate since it would fail to lead the student into 
very much sociological knowledge. For instance, at the University of Florida 
we have a certain class of students who take a single year in the G>llege of 
Arts and Sciences before entering the Law School. Tliey want sociology in 
preparation for their law studies and have time for just one course. Perhaps 
I am wrong but it does not seem to me that in teaching this class of students 
I would be justified in following Professor Todd's plan. 

Of course, if it is true that the student will not otherwise " go over the top " 
in sociology, as Father Kerby puts it, then it behooves us to abandon all other 
methods in favor of those presented this afternoon. But I am assuming that 
there are about as many successful ways of teaching even sociology as there are 
successful teachers of sociology. Surely it is not nearly so much a problem of 
subject-matter or method as it is of the teacher himself. There is more in the 
man than in an3rthing else. We cannot standardize the teaching of this subject. 
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Indeed, it has not been suggested that we try, and I mention it only to empha- 
size the point that there are .probably as many good methods as there are good 
teachers. 

As already indicated, I am trying to teach sociology to'Flreshmen and Sopho- 
mores, and I believe with a fair measure of success, for there is abundant evi- 
dence that not a few of them are "going over the top" in the subject. There 
has been no difficulty in awakening and sustaining interest in sociology in the 
institution with which I am connected. One object which I have at the outstart 
and which is kept constantly before the students, is to impart to them the scien- 
tific spirit and the social viewpoint. No time is squandered at the beginning in 
an effort to relate sociology to other sciences. That comes out incidentally 
during the course. The theoretical is kept as much in abeyance as possible. 
Material is presented wherever practicable in the form of problems. These 
the students grapple with in assigned readings, by securing data from indicated 
sources, etc. In the classroom we lecture, discuss, have reports, quizzes, debates, 
exhibits, etc. Classroom debates have been much iised. A question is assigned 
on which all prepare. The class is divided between the affirmative and the 
negative, and the debate is conducted in regular form. The greatest interest 
is taken in these debates not only by the class itself but by the students outside 
also. The students are eager for the fray, and do the most extensive and sat- 
isfactory work in preparation. I have foimd it great fun to teach sociology 
in this manner, and the results have been most gratifying even with under- 
class men. 



Walter R. Smuh, Kansas State Norical School 

The field of general sociology is so broad and we are so far from a definite 
consensus of opinion as to how much of it should be covered in an introductory 
course that it is scarcely to be expected that a textbook prepared by one teacher 
would be wholly satisfactory to another. It is easy to pick flaws in any book 
on the market, but, as has been suggested, the textbooks have been carefully 
organized and prepared, and I doubt if it is wise for many teachers to do without 
one. We are more frequently criticized by other departments for a lack of 
definiteness and cohesion in our teaching than for academic formalism. I 
incline to accept their criticism, and since sociologists are more than ordinarily 
independent in their thinking, I believe there is more danger of scattering the 
energies of students than of slavishly following a textbook. Moreover the 
process of improving textbooks is one of selection, and the only method by 
which we may hope to get the sort of text we need is to require students to buy 
the best one attainable to be used as a foundation. 

Any textbook will need supplementary work both in assigned readings and 
elementary field work. Professor Todd's suggestions for opening the course 
are excellent. I have regularly used some form of inductive approach to local 
group life and required in discussion, in so far as possible, original illustrations 
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of social principles from the student's environment. Near the end of the 
course I have found students glad to imdertake some form of individual or 
cooperative field study. Last semester the class, with such aid as I found 
necessary to give, worked out plans and then made a house-to-house study of 
the economic, social, and institutional life of the four himdred negroes in 
Emporia. It was not a finished sodal survey, but it gave them laboratory 
practice, a contact with social realities, and an object-lesson in grounding 
opinions on facts rather than sentiment. Without a fairly complete summary 
of the sociological field such as is found in the texts of Blackmar and Gillen, 
or Hayes, it would be difficult to find time for supplementary field work that 
would be valuable. If we are to teach the social point of view we ought not 
to be so individualistic as to ignore the organizing and generalizing work of the 
textbook writer. 

Captain Thoicas D. Elliot, Samitaky Coxps, Formerly Assistant Profes- 
sor OF Politics and Social Science, State College oe Washihgton 

During this discussion my courage has risen to the speaking point. For 
if I can judge by comparing my own experience with the excellent suggestions 
of previous speakers, it does not take so much experience as I had imagined to 
get good ideas of how to teach sociology. Learning how to put those ideas into 
effective practice is doubtless a different matter. 

During the first two papers the general advice given reminded me of cer- 
tain concrete devices and policies which I put into action from the very first 
with good results. The value of certain of these methods has been corrobo- 
rated by later speakers. I am prompted to bear witness at this moment, 
however, by Dr. Aronovid's call for testimony as to the value of newspapers 
for teaching purposes. 

In all of my courses I used clippings constantly, both in the classroom and 
on special bulletin boards. But, just as every news item can be expanded, like 
the "flower in the crannied wall," into an entire course of human sdence, so 
it is possible to find, in nearly any day's newspaper, matter which can illustrate 
vividly the subject of the week. Items were, therefore, always chosen in re- 
lation to a topic in an organized outline of the course. 

Term papers were required to be upon a subject relating the course to the 
major interest or department of the student, a suggestive list of such topics 
being posted from which the student might vary if he showed sufficient interest. 
The students were never taught in classroom as if they were majoring in the 
subject. Majors in social science received individual attention. 

Positive measures and normal social conditions and institutions were 
emphasized, and pathological conditions were used only for comparison, as 
the physician learns hygiene from disease. Each student was required to read 
at home, at any time before the close of the course, one novel or other book of 
the '' red-hot " type, such as The Jungle, This served as a stimidus, though the 
books were never discussed in class. 
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Commonplace tenninology and everday facts were used as the starting- 
point of every new tc^ic wherever possible, and the courses proceeded from 
concrete to theoretical. The enrolment, which was optional, was increased 
xoo per cent in a year by making social economy a prerequisite for social theory 
instead of vice versa. 

The principles thus applied seemed to bring instant and steady response: 
Contemporaneity of material; Correlation with other courses; Normality of 
perspective; Concreteness o^ z,pgit08idi. 



Susan M. Kingsbusy, B&yn Mawr College 

How can we, as teachers of sociology and social economy in our colleges 
and universities, give to undergraduates an applied knowledge of the sodal 
order ? The suggestions which have been made apply distinctly to the means 
by which community development may be stimulated and carried on. I- 
should like to suggest that commimity development should not be for the com- 
munity, but of the conmnmity and by the community, and while university 
extension work is essential, it should be an aid to the community called for 
by the community and organized by the community for itself. With such a 
prindi^e, the largest contribution which can be made will come by sending 
out our undergraduates and graduates into their own communities with a zeal 
for the organization of the forces of the community and a knowledge of how 
to do it. 

At Bryn Mawr College we are endeavoring to attain this end by giving to 
the undergraduates an opportimity to take part in activities of the Bryn Mawr 
Community Center, which is maintained and managed by the commimity, the 
students themselves acting as a part of the community. We want them to 
feel that they belong to the community, and at the same time we endeavor 
to give to them opportunities for learning how community organizations may 
be originated and conducted by forming a systematic plan of work for two 
hours a week each beginning with the Freshman year, with a plan of certifica- 
tion. We hope to afford them experience and knowledge and at any rate ideak 
which will make it incumbent upon them to participate in conmiimity activities, 
and assume responsibility for community leadership when they return to their 
homes. 



THE NATIONAL SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 



EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
Univenity of Wisconsin 



Since education goes on within the social mind, the process 
cannot be walled off from other processes in that mind. Hence, if 
there is a national spirit, that spirit will assuredly reveal itself in 
the national system of education. This is why the schools of 
different nations, although they profess to communicate truth, 
which is the same for all, differ so much from one another. 

To demonstrate that the reigning national spirit leaves its 
mark on education, I will dte facts from certain societies I have 
studied. 

OLD CHINA 

The Old China sought her unity and stability, not in a reigning 
dynasty or a ruling^class, but in the ideas of certain great thinkers 
who lived nearly two-and-a-third-thousand years ago. In looking 
into Chinese education, therefore, we should not be surprised at 
the pre-eminence given to the Confucian classics in the curriculum, 
the emphasis on Chinese geography and history to the exclusion 
of that of other peoples, the want of "come-back" and query in the 
pupil, the recruitment of state servants from the high-degree men. 
It is strange but true that our system of admission to the dvil 
service on the basis of examinations, instead of favor or party 
service, came to us from China via India and England. 

In Old China the control of society rested mainly in the hands 
of the learned, and hence, in their own interest and for the sake 
of social order, they taught the people to respect learning and honor 
the scholar. What, then, is more natural than such features of 
Chinese education as the triumphal reception to the returning 
honor man, the rearing of a pailow or memorial gateway to the 
winner in the great competitive examination, and the rearing of 
public monuments to eminent teachers ? 

156 
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PRUSSIA 

In Prussia— soon, let us hope, we nmy say "Old Prussia" — 
the national idea shows itself in education in the sharp contrast 
between the spirit of the public elementary schools on the one 
hand and that of the middle and higher schools on the other. The 
former are "authoritative and rigid, systematic and repressive, 
disciplinary and exacting." The aim is to drill the children of the 
masses into industry, obedience, persistence, and thoroughness. 
The schools above the Volksschulen, however, which cater to the 
children of, perhaps, 10 per cent of the people, aim to develop the 
mental attitude proper to those who are to govern and direct 
the docile masses. In them lives the spirit of research and intellec- 
tual freedom, whereasin the lower schools collateral textbooks and 
supplementary readings are wanting, while study at home is dis- 
coiu-aged. Far from being encouraged to question, to think for 
himself, the child is trained to rely on a single and definite authority. 
Once this lesson has been learned, it is safe later on to encourage 
freedom of inquiry, for it will be confined to technical matters and 
will not touch the subject of fundamental control. Hence, along 
with a praiseworthy freedom of criticism within the field of spe- 
cialized scholarship go heavy shackles on professional comment on 
the social structiu-e and political institutions of Prussia. 

It is also noteworthy that the Volksschiden, intended to mold 
followers and obeyers, have been starved for fimds, overcrowded, 
deadened by routine, and held in clerical leading strings, while 
their teachers have been kept in a humiliating position in the 
educational system. 

CHILE 

In Chile the national spirit, as embodied in an oligarchic state 
and a hierarchical church, may be read very clearly in the system of 
education. The small governing class of landed proprietors look 
with disfavor upon popular schools lest they cause the children 
of the half-breed agricultural laborer — the inquUino — to grow up 
demanding, or disposed to migrate to the dties. They want the 
son to stay on in his father's mud hut, content with the old wage 
and the old hard, rough life, attached to the hacienda and its master, 
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and deaf to the call of opportunity elsewhere. As one country 
gentleman put it to me, "We don't want the children of our 
inquilinos disturbed in their minds." It is taken for granted that 
the children of the poor ought to follow the father's calling and that 
to aspire is presumptuous. 

The church loves pubEc elementary schools as little as the 
master, but for reasons of her own. The priest wants the masses 
ignorant in order that he may preserve his authority over them, 
keep their feet from strajdng from the path of eternal salvation 
and be relieved from the necessity of combating heresies and meet- 
ing the competition of the Protestant missionary. That education 
gives the bright sons of the poor a chance to rise in life does not 
appeal to him. What is "rising in life" compared with saving the 
soul ? So if popular education tnust come, let it be provided by 
the church herself in her parish school, where, as a clerical editor 
put it to me, "Religion saturates the entire course of study." 

It is not surprising, then, that Chile has only a third as many 
public elementary schools as are needed. Moreover these do not 
lead up to the high school at all. The state maintains fine high 
schools (liceos)f but to get your children ready for the liceo you must 
pay tuition for them in some private school. Here is the educa- 
tional system congenial to oligarchy: excellent state high school 
and university, but no ladder provided by which the children of 
the poor may climb into the free state systeni, so that its benefits 
are reserved for the children of the well-to-do who can pay for a 
ladder. Thus the upper class transmits to its sons unimpaired its 
monopoly of government service and of all the higher occupations. 

I am not bold enough to try to set forth what is the national 
spirit in America, but I shall present a number of cases in which it 
has clearly left its impress on education. 

EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 

American society by the middle of the last century was saturated 
with the optimistic social philosophy emanating from Adam Smith 
and his school, according to which, as a normal thing, men intel- 
ligently pursuing their private pecuniary interests promote inad- 
vertently the social welfare. This not only made for laissez /aire 
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in government, but for individualism in morals. If a man did the 
right thing by other individuals there would be nothing to worry 
about. It was overlooked that this leaves without restraint 
actions which injure, not known persons, but the general public, 
or the good customs and institutions which are the guy ropes of 
the social order. 

Now, this national spirit, falling in only too amiably with the 
demands of parents and pupils, caused education in this country, 
up to about thirty 3;^ars ago, to be dominated by the idea of indi- 
vidual success. The school was to train and develop the powers 
of the youth so that he might nm well in the race for the good 
things of Ufe. It was assumed that if the community contains a 
large number who are well able to take care of themselves, the 
sodal interest will be well cared for. To be siu*e, the studies 
pursued were, some of them, very far from developing any kind of 
serviceable power in the youth, but still there reigned the doctrine 
that the school exists to fit him to attain his personal Ufe ends. 

In the eighties of the last century the multiplying of social and 
political evils and the appearance of dangerous discontents caused 
thoughtful men to begin to doubt oiu* rosy social philosophy. 
Politics was full of clever trained men working ably for "number 
one," but somehow the major public interests were not well looked 
after. Business was in the hands of capable men, who were no 
more tricky than their grandfathers, yet the distribution of wealth 
grew rapidly worse and cl ass struggle was coming nearer. 

Gradually it was perceived that there are a number of important 
social interests which are not parallel with individual interests and 
which should be preferred when they clash with such interests. 
The natural-harmony theory of society therefore falls short and 
the personal-success ideal of life turns out to be a false beacon. 
Adjustment to these ideas went on rapidly through the nineties, 
and it is safe to say that by 1916 no one continued to hold to the 
old sodal philosophy unless he was ignorant, elderly, or very 
prosperous. 

The change in the national spirit soon registered in the field 
of education and under the slogan ''educate for service" has 
triumphed in the universities, colleges, and high schools. The 
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Striking thing is that there is no marked difference between endowed 
institutions and tax-supported institutions in their response to this 
ideal. It is the national spirit, not the source of support, that has 
counted. Even better proof is the fact that up to fifteen years 
ago law schools and medical schools maintained by the state had 
no higher notion of their duty than to train young men to earn 
fees; while on the other hand, in the course of the dozen years 
since the public gained the social point of view, the private law 
schools and medical schools have been nearly as keen as the uni- 
versities about teaching professional ethics. 

Behind the mushroom growth of courses in journalism and 
courses in commerce lies clearly the sodal intention. The point 
is not that the graduates shall know their business better than 
those who learn it at desk and coimter, but that they shall go out 
with professional standards which the other training often fails 
to give. For to put a calling imder right professional standards is 
to socialize it without socialism. 

TEACHING THE DIGNXTY OF LABOR 

Another drive of the American spirit upon the schools is the 
endeavor to dignify work by making it a part of education* Per- 
ceiving how the stigma on manual labor in the Old World embitters 
toil, paralyzes effort, and whets the lust for exploitation, our early 
thinkers dreamed of teaching the children of rich and poor alike 
to use tools and to have joy in work. But how hard it has been 
to realize this dream! Only with incredible slowness have the 
workshops foimd a place in the school building. There is little 
open objection to the manual arts, but it is nearly as easy to move 
the pyramids as to make a place for them in the curriculum. It 
seems as if a mysterious force resists the endeavor to make school- 
girls deft with foods and fabrics, schoolboys skilful with machines 
and materials. This force is the reverence for book studies and the 
prejudice against work, with which most of us are tainted. 

Our notions of what to teach come down to us from a time when 
education was for the children of the propertied and professional 
classes. The democratic movement finally brought everybody's 
children into the school but failed to make over the ciuriculum 
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to fit them. Hence, to the average, youth of the work-a-day world 
the school seems out of touch with life, and the less farsighted 
gladly abandon it for the paying job. It is too much a leisure-class 
institution to command the confidence and loyalty of mill hands 
and their children. 

One of the biggest sociological discoveries of oiu* day is that the 
propertied class — the bourgeoisie if you like— instinctively cherish 
and propagate the idea that work is contemptible. They are boimd 
to do this lest they be ruined by the spread of the rival idea that 
work is worthy and habitual idleness is contemptible. So from 
the conspicuous class goes out continually a poisonous influence 
which makes the working many think small of themselves and 
chafe at the inescapable conditions of human existence. 

It is not direct leisiu-e-class control over education which keeps 
the curriculum bookish, but the subtle contamination of the 
people at large by their ideas. The wives of butchers and bakers 
and farmers feel a lack of gentility in tools and are bleakly inhos-< 
pitable to the industrial features of the school. So the national 
spirit and the class spirit have met and wrestled in the field of 
education and the national spirit has by no means come off victor. 
Broadly speaking, the impressing of school children with the dignity 
of labor remains yet to achieve. 

TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 

Very rapidly the scope of government has been expanding 
in this coimtry. Taxes are heavier and the state has come to 
touch life and business at many points. There has been a great 
growth of administrative agencies, which work mischief and havoc 
unless directed by trained ability. We are on the eve of a move- 
ment to establish schools for training for the public service. Under 
these circumstances the venerable American notion that any 
bright man can fill successfully any public office is a menace. The 
revelations of the epoch of exposiu*e, 1903-8, made a deep impres- 
sion on the American mind. The phrase "invisible government" 
stuck in the memory like a burr. Stimulated by greed the party 
machines which did the will of big business invented a whole kit 
of burglars' tools for stealing power from the people. Beating 
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the new game was as much harder than beatmg the old office- 
seeking game as the binomial theorem is harder than the ''rule of 
three." 

The overwhelming immigration brought into our electorate 
great numbers with only the most rudimentary notions of what 
democracy means. The machine politician was prompt to take 
the naive foreign-bom voter in hand and miseducate him politically. 
It was easy to persuade the newcomer that a party is a mutual- 
benefit association, that the constitution should be nothing between 
friends, that to be independent in voting is betrayal of a sacred 
obligation, that to scratch your ticket is to "go back on" your 
friends, that it is weak-minded not to use the power of office to 
reward your friends and pimish your enemies. 

These considerations created about fifteen years ago a wide- 
spread alarm as to the future of popular government in this country 
and prompted an anxious survey of what might be done to cure 
political evils. Out of these sprang the demand that the schools 
train for citizenship. What is called for is not the old-time, dry-as- 
dust course in " civil government " but generous high-school instruc- 
tion in dvics by a trained, alert man. The aim is to groimd coming 
citizens in the fundamentals of democracy— majority rule, free 
speech, the distinction between liberty and license, the importance 
of law enforcement, the place of party, the sacredness of the ballot, 
the merit system, and the responsibilities of public office. Whether 
civics can make a place for itself below the high school remains to 
be seen. It is certainly going to be taught to immigrants as part 
of our Americanization program and it may find a larger place than 
we imagine in the adult education of the future. 

EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY 

About twenty years ago the agricultural frontier came to an 
end and all that we can do to conserve the remaining national 
resources cannot restore its opportunities. Industry and business 
are concentrated into larger units and the prospect of the employee 
ever having a business of his own to run is small and growing 
smaller. The rich have learned how to take care of their money 
and how to bring up their children, so that the saying ''Three 
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generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves" is a mockery. The 
distribution of wealth in this country has come to be something 
no one can defend. There is grave solicitude at the appearance 
of these conditions so unfavorable to realizing democracy, but the 
constitution, the courts, the party machines, the controlled press, 
and the resistance of powerful classes interpose insuperable obstacles 
to fundamental economic reforms. 

Meanwhile education has come to be more of an open door to 
success than it used to be. Is it surprising, then, that the imgrati- 
fied desire of the public to see realized something like equality of 
opportunity should take the direction of an endeavor to open doors 
by multiplying the means of education ? This is the secret of the 
marvelous generosity of the taxpayers toward free high schools 
and universities. It accounts for the rocket-like rise of university 
extension. It explains the enormous gifts of rich men to education 
and the fact that until lately the one thing that ocaured to a 
millionaire looking about for some way to benefit the masses was 
to endow a university. We went so far along this path because 
the other paths toward equalization of opportunity seemed to 
call for perilous experiment or were blocked by constitutions, courts, 
party organizations, and the resistance of the powerful. 

We plume ourselves pardonably on a liberality in public edu- 
cation unexampled in history. However, it is well to recognize 
that this does not and cannot solve the sodal problem. The cost 
of instruction is but a part of the cost of education, for the pupil 
has to have food and clothes. The power of the bright sons of the 
poor to nm for the prizes of life with the scions of the well-to-do is 
limited by the inability of their parents to keep them in school long 
enough. The United States Commissioner of Education estimates 
that one in nine of the pupils who entered school in 1905 graduates 
from the high school and that one in seventy will graduate from 
college. Those who drop out are no doubt eliminated as much 
by poverty as by lack of ability. Free instruction, then, by no 
means suffices to put the children of the poor on an equal footing 
with the children of the well-to-do in trying for the better places 
in society. Were we in earnest about equalizing educational 
opportunities we would see that no capable child dropped out of 
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school because its parents could not support it or needed its earn- 
ings. That is to say, we would spend three or four times as much 
on American education as we do and would appropriate for the 
better distribution of knowledge a billion or two of dollars that now 
go for luxury, vanity, and vice. 



EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL IDEAL 



L. M. BRISTOL 
West Viiginia University 



Whenever the ruling class in a nation has worked out a phi- ^ 
losophy of life or a set of ideals, the educational system tends to "^^^ ^ '^ ^''^ ^ ^' 
support that philosophy or those ideals. This is in conformity with 
the principle formulated by Simmer that mores are ^'subject to the 
strain of consistency with each other." Primitive groups had nof 
philosophy of life and aJmost no ideals. They had no educational 
aims. What education there was consisted in the assimilation of 
the young to the folkways and mores of the group with some train- 
ing in the practical arts of life and some instruction in the secrets 
of the group. China with its ancestor worship developed an educa- 
tional program which centered about reverence for the past. 
Sparta's ideal of mastery by physical force led to exclusive emphasis 
on ph3rsical prowess and the development of martial virtues. The 
sodal 61ite of Athens with their worship of the harmoniously devel- 
oped individual worked out an educational system which even 
today challenges the admiration of those who agree with their 
philosophy of life. Modem Prussia, obsessed with the ideal of a 
super-group possessing the earth by efficiency organized from above 
and backed by physical force, elaborated an educational program 
admirably adapted to secure that end. Had it not been for the 
power of inter-group organization through the ever-increasing 
alliance of her enemies, the wonderful dream of the HohenzoUems 
might have come true. 

The above-mentioned principle holds with regard to this country 
also, although sufficient time has not yet elapsed to make possible 
the oystallization of pedagogical thought into a definite philosophy 
of education, nor has our coimtry enjoyed a condition of settled 
life so necessary for the working out of a thoroughly consistent 
system. We are still and always have been in a dynamic condition. 

I6S 
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Our nation has hardly yet passed out of its early adolescence. 
Indeed only with the present war has there been any widespread 
thought as to our national destiny nor any dear-cut attempt to 
formulate a philosophy of our social life. A symposium printed 
in the American Journal of Sociology in January 1915 on "What Is 
Americanism ?'' in which some twenty-five leading men of the coun- 
try took part, men representative of various lines of thought and 
activity, indicated that at that time at least we had nothing approxi- 
mating a national ideal. 

And yet we have had in this country from the very beginning 
of oiu- history some fairly clear-cut ideals, and these have exerted 
a profoimd influence on our educational system. The ideals of 
liberty, equality, justice, the separation of church and state, and 
self-government which, however rudimentary, found expression 
or are implicit in the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution, have been the very foundation stones of our system of free 
public schools; indeed some of these ideals and their educational 
correlate go back to early Colonial days. The Massachusetts law 
of 1647, making permissive if not actually establishing a system 
of schools supported by public taxation with compulsory attend- 
ance, was the reflection of ideals which have since become national 
in scope. 

Not only have the ideals of liberty, equality, justice, and self- 
government, however uncritically held, been prominent in this 
country from Colonial times, but since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the formation of our national government there 
has been a more or less conscious and widespread feeling that we 
were working out here an experiment in democracy which would be 
an example to other nations. This thought was clearly expressed 
by Archbishop Ireland at the Centennial Conference of American 
Catholics at Baltimore: "We cannot but believe that a singular 
mission is assigned to America, glorious for ourselves and beneficent 
to the whole race, that of bringing forth a new social and political 
order based, more than any other that has heretofore existed, 
upon the common brotherhood of man, and more than any other 
securing to the multitude of the people social happiness and equality 
of rights." 
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In the development of our national ideal or ideals we have 
several stages-. At first there were the ideals of liberty, equality, and 
justice as regards individuals, though these were vague and held 
with uncritical mind. Then there was the ideal of self-government, 
although when the Constitution was framed only the aristocracy 
was thought fitted to rule. Immediately connected with the above, 
as we have seen, was the ideal of working out an experiment in 
sodal organization which should be an example for other nations. 
But we were interested more in the form of our organization and in 
our ideals than in their concrete realization; and we were blinded 
to the weaknesses of our sjrstem by the marvelous success which 
seemed to be the result of our free institutions, although we know 
now that this was true only in a limited degree. National isolation 
was considered to be necessary to the success of our experiment, but 
the logic of events decreed otherwise. The second stage is marked 
by the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine and the establishment 
of a quasi-protectorate over the weaker nations of the Americas. 
A third step was taken with the Spanish War and our definite 
abandonment of our policy of isolation. A fourth step was taken 
by our entrance into the world-war as a champion of oppressed 
peoples everywhere, with an insistent demand that the civilized 
nations be so organized as to secure freedom and justice to all 
nations whether small or great. Another step remains to be 
taken. 

The war has forced home to us as nothing else the essential 
weakness of some aspects of our national life. Ideals are seen to 
be vastly different from concrete actualities. Liberty has revealed 
itself all too often as confused with license and even anarchy. 
The equality boasted of in our Declaration of Independence is seen 
to be a very vague and shadowy thing, for we know all too well now 
that men are not bom equal in phjrsical, mental, or moral capacity, 
and that the actual conditions of life are not such as to bri^g about 
equality of opportunity nor at all times even equality before the 
law. Indeed though our President has said we were fighting to 
make the world safe for democracy, some have been led to ask seri- 
ously whether or not democracy as it actually exists in this coxmtry 
is really worth saving. Moreover we are led to raise the question 
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as to what we mean by democracy and find, upon reflection, that 
the democracy for whose safety we offered our all is not so much 
a form of government as a condition of social life. As Professor 
Dewey s ays: "^^nftf^"^ IS ^'^^^ ^Ih^B ft ^^"^ ^^ 7^^*111111!^' *^^ 

is primfljily fl mnHp nf aQQAriafpH liviny nf fffufnir^ ^^^^..r..Vof^ 

fyp eri ^pce": or, as Professor Coolev ha s phrased it, ^ ^Demooracv 
is th^ ory ftnp.pH s way of public opinion." In other words, vital 
democracy, the democracy for which we have been fighting, is 
human life in social groups so organized from below that it can 
express itself spontaneously in appropriate institutions and develop 
according to its character and ideals, with due regard, of course, 
to other groups. 

But the solution of the problem of world-peace is by no means 
settled by that formula. Are small nations to be condemned to 
eternal smallness? Shall low cultiiral types of civilization con- 
tinue to hold possession of territory needed for the expansion of 
higher types ? In the conflict of interests between national democ- 
racies what power is to dedde the issue ? Is sovereignty to pass 
from the national group to some international tribunal? If so, 
what principles shall be formulated as a guide to inter-group con- 
duct ? Moreover, in the endeavor to put an end to war we seem 
to be cutting off the possibility of social progress by the bio-sodal 
law of struggle and survival, and to be eliminating the greatest 
stimulus yet discovered to group imity and effective nationalism. 

Novicow was the first among sociologists of recognized standing, 
so far as I know, to face this problem in a way that offers hope for 
continued social progress, for vital nationalism, and world-peace. 
He arranges t3^es of struggles into a hierarchy culminating in 
rivalry in excellence. Instead of ambition for territorial greatness, 
a people should strive for that superiority in intellectual achieve- 
ment, in art, in literature, in industrial and social organization that 
shall attract strangers to it, lead to peaceful annexations by popu- 
lar vote, and provoke imitation on the part of other nations. In 
other words, national greatness in the future should be measured 
by power over other nations in the line of cultural expansion rather 
than by the number of square miles of territory possessed or the 
number or wealth of the inhabitants, although territory and num- 
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bers and wealth will come ultimately to the group that proves itself 
"most excellent" in the thought of the authority quoted. 

The scope of the present paper precludes a discussion of this 
theory and the difficulties in the way of its general application, so 
it must suffice to point out that it fits in admirably with those 
ideals that have prevailed in this country from the beginning of its 
history and with its conduct in the present war, so may well form 
the basis of a working ideal for our country at present and so far as 
we see for years to come. Whatever may be the difficulties in the 
acceptance of such an ideal by small states with apparently no outlet 
for expansion, we in America have sufficient territory. Up to the 
present, too, we have experienced the power of an attractive 
social life and organization in drawing to our shores the dwellers of 
every clime. We have seen other groups thumbing our constitu- 
tion, and their representatives studying our institutions that they 
might profit by our example. But we have also been chagrined at 
times when these same representatives have turned to other lands 
for the Ught they sought. But now with the prestige accorded 
us by OMi position in the present world-crisis has come the oppor- 
tunity never before granted to any nation of being a guide to those 
groping in darkness or in the twilight of nascent development. As 
John A. Hobson, the English economist, has phrased it, "The 
enthusiastic adoption by our European statesmen and publicists 
of President Wilson's famous declaration that the object of the 
war is to make the world a safe place for democracy is either a 
momentous act of spiritual conversion or the last word in camou- 
flage."' To us after the war is given the gigantic task of setting 
our national house in such order that the guests of the earth may 
freely inspect its every part and find such order and well-being that 
they shall depart with the desire for a speedy return; or if that be 
impracticable, take back the best we have of spiritual treasures — 
our ideals and our methods of expressing them in sodal insti- 
tutions — not as a copy for slavish imitation, but for inspiration 
and suggestion. 

Liberty, equality, justice! It is for us to make these ideals 
factual in every department of our social life; a liberty, however, 

' The Survey, June 29, 19 18. 
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that is consonant with social strength; an equality that with 
normal human beings means primarily equality of opportunity for 
self-development, self-expression, self-enlargement and service, 
and a justice which includes a recognition of individual limitations 
and imperfections, but also of social responsibility and one that is 
based primarily on an estimate of the long-run well-being of the 
social group and of all humanity. And then that ideal of democ- 
racy! This, too, must be translated from the realm of the abstract 
and ideal to the reality of actual, intelligent participation in associ- 
ated living and in social control whether through diffused public 
opinion or through public opinion crystallized in legislative enact- 
ment. But the one comprehensive national ideal to which all others 
are subordinate may well be this — ^and I suggest it as the next 
logical step in the development of our national ideal: to work out 
here in America a form of assodational life, both as a national whole 
and in subordinate social groups, so manifestly good that it shall 
challenge the admiration of other peoples to the degree that they 
shall desire to adapt our ideals and institutions to their own peculiar 
conditions and needs.' This ideal, too, has the advantage of afford- 
ing an objective test of the good so insisted upon today in science. 
To make this effective as a national ideal requires that it be the 
ideal in subordinate groups. States should consciously vie with 
states in the excellence of their system of government, in their 
treatment of the abnormal classes, in methods of taxation, and 
other matters pertaining to social welfare. Cities should vie with 
cities in the development of civic consciousness, in the effectiveness 
of municipal government in its various departments and activities, 
and in the manifest excellence of its social organizations — educa- 
tional, fraternal, philanthropic, and religious. No higher compli- 
ment can be paid to a city than that some ''plan'' it has devised 
should prove so effective that it would spread to other cities by 
reflective imitation, as the Galveston plan of government by com* 
mission, or the Cleveland plan of budget system for imited philan- 
thropies, or the Gary system of schools. The most successful 

>The ideal is phrased by Novicow "provoquer rimitation" les luttes/p. 305, 
and by the writer, a few years ago, presuming to coin a word to eiq>res8 it, 
"ezemplifaction.'' See Social Adaptation, p. 324. 
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method yet devised for improving rural economic conditions is by 
means of '^ demonstration" projects in the raising of com, wheat, 
potatoes, and various breeds of animals, and in business methods 
of farming. The demonstration school and church have also 
been started. It is high time that more sodal projects were 
laxmched in the nature of experiments for the general good. There 
is abnost no limit to the possibilities of social progress by rational 
experiment, rivalry in excellence, and reflective imitation. 

If the foregoing should become our ideal and the ideal of sub- 
ordinate groups, what of our educational sjrstem, including aims, 
principles, and program ? The ideal here is but a part of the one 
we have been developing. The educational aim should be to train 
our youth and mold our institutions for effective participation in 
the democracy that is to be an example for other nations; and it is 
to be a sjrstem so manifestly successful that it will provoke imitation 
in other groups. Now a imified and thoroughly consistent system 
in our country is not to be expected with states sovereign in this 
regard, nor is such to be desired, though a degree of uniformity 
may well be required and secured through a national bureau and 
through federal aid conditioned on the maintenance of certain 
minimum standards by the state or community. Progress and 
efficiency will be secured most rapidly by rivalry between states and 
communities in educational achievement. With such an ideal we 
will save ourselves from many of the errors of the past due to the 
uncritical imitation in this coxmtry of the educational aims and 
program of aristocratic England or materialistic Germany. And 
just now we are in danger of casting off even the good that may be 
despised because it bears the label ''Made in Germany " and imitate 
witiiout due criticism the educational innovations of England and 
France. 

Now the first thing necessary in the reconstruction of our edu- 
tional system to make it adapted to the new demands of a new 
democracy, would seem to be a survey of the defects in our social 
life which may and should be remedied through education. 

The war has revealed, among other things, the inexcusable 
inefficiency of the industrial organization and methods in this 
and other countries. While figures are not available for the United 
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States we know that production per workman has greatly increased 
both on the farm and in the factory, and reports from England 
indicate that with five million men withdrawn from industry, the 
amount of production has been maintained with an increase of 
only about three million women and children. A striking illus- 
tration of increased war-time efficiency is in the driving of steel 
rivets in the shipbuilding industry, the average per day being now 
many times that maintained at the beginning of the war, nor is 
this '^ speeding up'' necessarily to the detriment of the workers, for 
the time and fatigue studies of Galbraith and others indicate that 
production can be greatly increased with even lessened fatigue and 
nerve strain. Now efficiency in production is a prime requisite in 
social well-being and the educational system of the winning group 
must train for the highest possible productivity that is consonant 
with the long-run welfare of the workers and of the nation. This 
qualification is important, for the long-run well-being of workers and 
of the nation is as vitally affected by the ethics and practices of 
business as by its material product. No social surplus can atone 
for the injury done to the group by the war-profiteer, the grafter, 
the adulterator, and the fraudulent advertiser. But moral preach- 
ing will be in vain so long as business and social ethics sanction 
these methods, and so long as our youth are trained in shrewdness 
rather than in service. Business ethics and practice conducive to 
social welfare can be expected to prevail only when our youth are 
trained by actual participation in business carried on in ways 
approved by an enlightened social conscience — ^and just this is a 
f imction of the school that is to be. 

The war, too, with the large per cent rejected because of physical 
defects should awaken educators and the public at large to the short- 
comings of our school system along the line of physical training 
and the teaching of hygiene. Moreover the disclosures of the 
Surgeon General concerning the widespread prevalence of venereal 
diseases should shatter the false modesty that has tabooed the dis- 
cussion of sex relations and start a crusade for the instruction of our 
youth somehow and somewhere in sex hygiene. The ravages of 
the Spanish influenza, too, should have its lesson for those keen to 
appreciate the function of the school in public health, while knowl- 
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edge that at least 100,000 infants die needlessly in this country 
every year because of the ignorance of mothers, with a total of 
some 600,000 preventable or postponable deaths per annum, should 
point the way to important changes in our educational program. 

But again, the war has revealed the social weakness resulting 
from the presence in our midst of great numbers of unassimilated 
foreigners, some three million xmable to speak or read the English 
language, hxmdreds of thousands segregated in our great dties in 
congested tenements many of which are plague spots of disease, 
immorality, and crime. 

Recent investigations concerning mental defectiveness in the 
army, in our school^, among juvenile delinquents, prostitutes, and 
prison convicts point to the need of an educational program with 
special and ample provision for the training of the abnormal imder 
conditions that are socially safe and forward-looking. 

The war, again, has brought home to many with conviction 
the hiatus that exists between our ethics as formally held and as 
practiced all too often in business, professional, neighborhood, and 
even in family life. Our pulpits plead and thunder in vain in the 
face of a social organization which makes difficult the daily practice 
of the socially, and hence morally, good. Now this is the result of 
an educational system that has exalted the isolated individual and 
given almost no thought to the process of socialization. We have 
deified knowledge, but knowledge is devilish if used for merely selfish 
ends at the expense of others. 

Along with narrow, pleasure-seeking individualism that has 
characterized so much of our life, especially before the war, the 
fundamental weakness of our social order is the great and increas- 
ingly inequality of wealth and income which has come to prevail, 
and the inequality of opportunity for self-development and self- 
expression which has resulted. Nothing is more important than 
an educational program which will secure greater equality of income 
based on the economic law of supply and demand, both demand and 
supply being modified in the interest of social well-being. 

But while the war has made us sensitive to the shortcomings of 
our social life and educational program, it has pointed the way to 
future success, for it has proven the possibilities of education by 
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participation when organized and directed by masterful minds and 
inspired by a great purpose. Our boys in cantonment and field 
and trench have learned by co-operative endeavor lessons the future 
can never efface and have received a training for efficient democracy 
such as no schools in America have hitherto been prepared to give. 

This brief sketch of a few of the social conditions and problems 
which need to be corrected by education if we are to develop a 
democracy worthy of reflective imitation, and the illustration of 
the value of some phases of army life in training to this end, sug- 
gest that the educational aim of the future should be this: tojrjin 
our youth for rational participation in a social life and organization 
wfNTthy of rsflective inutation. 

This aim, approximated in Dewey's term "participation," and 
in O'Shea's term "adjustment," and phrased by the speaker else- 
where as "active adaptation," is comparatively new in educational 
theory and newer still in practice, but when correctiy interpreted 
is the one comprehensive aim best adapted to realize the national 
ideal suggested. But if we use the terms participation or adjust- 
ment we should qualify them by some such word as "rational," 
for the process is not to be merely spontaneous but increasingly 
purposeful ; that is, our bo3rs and girls are not only to work together, 
where practicable, in their school tasks of every sort, thus becoming 
socialized in feeling and trained in co-operation, but this co- 
operation is to be directed with certain ends in view, and they 
themselves are to become increasingly directive agents with a for- 
ward look. Each is to be assisted in finding himself and his place 
in society, and every social group is to be inspired and helped, 
as opportunity offers, to do its task as an integral part of a larger 
unity and of the social whole. The first principle of teaching as of 
philanthropy is "help to self-help." It is of supreme importance 
that OUT boys and girls be trained away from the narrow indi- 
vidualism which has so characterized American life in the past, 
and that has been fostered by our educational program to that kind 
of social individualism which means an ever-expanding self- 
consdousness and an ever-increasing power over the material and 
social environment in the interest of the developing self and of 
society. Individual rivalry and competition have been carried 
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to an extreme and need to be offset by group co-operation and 
inter-group competition, so Organized and carried on, however, as 
to develop this expanding self-consciousness and along with it an 
expanding sentiment of loyalty. This am be done if the rivalry 
is in exceUence carried on in accordance with principles that are 
generally recognized as just. Grade vies with grade, but all grades 
in a school co-operate in rivalry with some other school in the city. 
School vies with school, but all schools in a dty compete against 
the schools in some other dty. Group Ufe thus organized will 
tend to develop that loyalty which Professor Royce considers to be 
the essence of morahty, and will result, too, in the ultimate preva- 
lence of that still higher prindple which he considers to be the very 
acme of moraUty — loyalty to loyalty; for loyalty developed by 
rivahy in excellence through a hierarchy of ever-enlarging groups, 
and carried on according to prindples recognized as securing justice 
to all, must result thus. 

Now this aim of rational partidpation is far-reaching. It in- 
dudes not only actual partidpation in sodal and sodalizing activi- 
ties and in certain forms of industry to the degree that shall help 
pupils find themsdves and their place in the sodal whole, but 
it includes preparation for and training in their chosen vocation 
whatever it may be. What each should do depends upon two 
things: the need of sodety and the interest and capadty of the 
individual. When there is a conjunction in any individual of 
knowledge of a sodal need and a conviction of ability to supply that 
need we have a "call," and the life-activity that results is in the 
highest sense a "calling" or vocation. Hitherto there has been 
almost no place in our educational program for guidance and train- 
ing in this prime requisite for successful life — the making of a 
living — ^but there must be in the program of tomorrow. The edu- 
cational S3^tem of the democracy that is worthy of imitation must 
discover the mechanic and train the mechanic, but its chief fimction 
will be to help the boy with a mechanical bent to find himself and 
his place in the world and give him every opp^rtimity to become as 
effident as possible not only as a mechanic but as a member of 
sodety. So, too, it must discover the chemist and train the chemist. 
It must dfecover the doctor, the lawyer, the artist, the industrial' 
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organizer, the political and the religious leader, and train each for 
effective participation in the life of the social group and of humanity, 
each doing his task supremely well, each inspired with a purpose to 
add something to the sum total of human achievement, each with 
an enlarged self-consciousness so that he thinks and feels not only 
in terms of the empirical self, but increasingly in terms of family, 
conmumity, church, industry, nation, hmnanity. 

Three subordinate aims may well be kept in mind, yet all, as 
above indicated, are included in that of rational participation: 
the acquirement of useful knowledge and moral judgment, or 
critical assimilation, the development of power and initiative, 
or cultivation, and the motivation of a life-purpose with a social out- 
look, or inspiration. Each is to ''enter into the spiritual posses- 
sions of the race," according to President Butler, but chiefly to the 
degree necessary for effective participation in the life of the group. 
Each is to acquire power over self, over nature, and over his fellow- 
man, not, however, for narrow personal ends, but for largeness of 
life and social service. And to hold our youth steady in the task 
of splendid achievement there is needed the motive of a great pur- 
pose. All too much of our school work today i& a^ deadening 
routine and a s^uritless grind. The teacher who can ijxs]^e his 
pupib-^th a purpose to be in order to do and to toil in order to 
serve is rare indeed. But never did life offer such a challenge to 
red-blooded youth as today. The call for the heroic will by no 
means end with the signing of the treaty of peace. The work 
of reorganizing American democracy and reconstructing the war- 
cursed regions of Europe furnishes the basis for an all-compelling 
appeal to the idealism and enthusiasm of youth which no educator 
can afford to overlook. 

Now all of these aims can be carried out best, at least for the 
most part, in connection with co-operative tasks and projects at 
school, in the home, in industry, and in the social life of the com- 
munity. They should persist all through life, too, in coimection 
with one's vocation and avocation. 

But while we demand that our schools shall train our bo}^ and 
girls for effective participation in social life, the individual is not the 
sole educational unit. The eyes of educators are to be ever fixed on 
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two units, the individual to be increasingly trained and socialized, 
and such groups as the neighborhood, community, industrial unit, 
co-operating groups of pupils, and especially the family. Our 
schools, including the higher institutions, are to train for effective 
participation in every social activity, and this is to be done not only 
by co-operative tasks and activities within the school walls, but by 
direct and indirect influence on various sodal institutions. The 
school should become more and more the neighborhood and com- 
mimity center with the teachers more or less the directive agents. 
Parent-teacher associations and the school nurse should link up 
the school with the home, and this relation should be strengthened 
by the encouragement of homemaking projects, by more visits to 
the home by the teachers, and in some cases, as among certam 
of the foreign-bom, by neighborhood classes. 

The school may eventually control government by the intro- 
duction of or larger emphasis on the social sciences, by the 
establishment of mock "common councils," "legislatures," and 
"republics," by the encouragement of social surveys, and by the 
maintenance of an open forum in coimection with its fimctions as 
a community center. Our colleges in the future are destined to 
play a larger part than in the past in the direction of state and 
national legislation. 

The school may well train for a new type of industrial ethics 
and organization by the studies taught especially in connection 
with miniature business activities carried on within their walls, 
by co-operation with local industries both by part-time work by 
pupils and by extension lectures and courses, the latter for the most 
part under the direction of our technical schools and colleges. 

Our educational system should be the foimtain-head of a new 
morality, for the highest morality is that conduct which is most 
fitting for the long-nm success of the group. In the school and 
on the playground usually connected with it, we have the supreme 
opportimity for the development of those primary ideals that are 
basal in democracy, in morality, and in Christianity: justice, 
loyalty, good faith, and kindness.' And the moral principles 
which shall be the ultimate precipitate of such a life wiU prove 

' Cooley, Sodal OrganizaUan, chap. iv. 
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more practical than any supposed to come by revelation or than 
those that are the product of doset thinkmg. 

Religion^ too, may well feel the impress of our public-school 
system. Modem Protestantism with hundreds of denominations 
and sects furnishes a sad commentary on the "unity of faith'' which 
Christians profess. But the Great War, with Catholic priest, 
Jewish rabbi, and Protestant chaplain working side by side minis- 
tering to the woimded and dying; the war with such an imperative 
demand for achievement and with such imity of spirit developed 
that seven religious and philanthropic activities could get together 
in a drive for funds; this war with Catholic, Protestant, and Jew 
fighting shoulder to shoulder for a social cause and working side 
by side in the manifold activities of the Red Cross society with a 
spirit and motive truly religious — ^all this has afforded a training in 
co-operative endeavor that augurs well for the future. The intel- 
lect in discursive thought tends to divide; the heart in sympathy 
and the hand in service, imite. The school as such cannot and 
should not teach reUgious dogma, but it can and should encourage 
religious idealism. It should train in social service which, carried 
on in the right spirit, is at least half of religious life; and those thus 
trained and inspired wiU eventually bring warmth and life to 
religious institutions now cold and formal and otherworldly. 

We conclude then, first, that the one all-comprehensive national 
ideal that is consonant with the ideals that have characterized our 
nation throughout its history; the one that fits in with our aspira- 
tion to work out here an experiment in government which should be 
a guide to other nations; the ideal that comprises our aims in the 
present war and the conditions laid down by our President as essen- 
tial to perpetual peace; the ideal that promises to go farthest in 
taking the place of war as a means of developing that unity of 
thought and feeling and purpose, aiid that loyalty which is so essen- 
tial to national strength and progress, is the ideal of working out here 
in the United States a democracy in all its phases and in the insti- 
tutions vitally related to it, so manifestly excellent because of its 
relation to the well-being of the people and the strength of our 
institutions and of our nation as a whole, as shall be worthy of imi- 
tation by those social groups whose stage of civilization and condi- 
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lions of life make this practicable. We conclude, second, that this 
ideal can be realized best by emphasizing rivalry in excellence in 
ever-enlarging groups, thus engendering an expanding social con- 
sciousness accompanied by the sentiment of loyalty. We conclude, 
third, that the one educational aim thus far formulated by educa- 
tors that gives promise of securing an educational system best 
qualified to work out this ideal and organization is that of rational 
participaUanf with the subordinate aims of adtivation, critical 
assimilation, and inspiration. We conclude, fourth, that in our 
educational program chief emphasis should be placed on the one 
hand on health, industrial efficiency, and a strong social personality 
on the part of individual pupils, and on the other, on the direct 
influence of our educational S3rstem on the family, the conununity, 
the state, and various social and industrial institutions so that 
each may become so organized and directed that it shall function 
as efficiently as possible as an integral part of a more inclusive 
unity reaching to the nation and ultimately to the family of nations 
that is to be. 
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Five years ago, at the meeting of this Society in Minneapolis, I 
said that the force of nationalism in Central Europe was becoming 
so strong that sooner or later the map of Europe would have to be 
changed in terms of this new force. Tonight I propose to discuss 
some of the principles according to which the change must take 
place, and the part America has played and must play in the change. 

I would like to discuss the abstract sociological principles which 
underlie the whole subject, for the real solution of these new ques- 
tions must be in terms of a proper social psychology. But since 
my attention has been so completely directed to the specific prob- 
lems involved, I am going to presume on your good-wiU to relate 
you some history and do a Uttle special pleading. I wish to inter- 
polate, however, that one of the things that has given me the 
greatest satisfaction that has come to me in taking up the work 
on which I am engaged, is that there was absolutely no break 
between it and the sociological studies I had been making for some 
years. It has been a satisfaction because it had been another evi- 
dence that the science of sociology wiU prove to be fundamental in 
the solution of the practical problems of the larger society. The 
old hit-or-miss methods must yield to the application of principle. 

Some ten years ago I began the study of the adjustment of 
Bohemians to American life, and I very soon discovered that every 
Bohemian comimunity in the United States reflected the last five 
himdred years of Bohemian history and that our practical relations 
with Bohemians can never get away from that fact. In extending 
this study to many other nationalities the conclusion became more 
evident that every people whose history is full of struggle cannot 
be separated from its significance by emigration or by force. Much 

i8o 
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to my surprise I found that I could learn in America quite as much 
about the peoples of Europe as in the country of their origin. 

I have been amazed at the number of Bohemians bearing the 
name Svoboda. It seemed more common than Smith with us. 
I have never learned how it happened to become a surname. It 
also is a very conunon name of newspapers of the various Slavic 
nationalities and means ''freedom" in all Slavic languages. There 
must be some intimate relation between the lack of freedom which 
has prevailed for so many centuries among the Slavic peoples of 
middle Europe and this word so common in their vocabularies which 
represents a hitherto unfulfilled aspiration. There is also a far 
more intimate relation between their coming to America and this 
aspiration for freedom than is generally appreciated. 

Our Pilgrim ancestors set the stamp of nobility upon the search 
for freedom of conscience and political liberty. Frequently when 
I have been visiting foreign-language parochial schools the children 
have sung "America'* for me. I used to be impressed with the 
incongruity of these immigrant children's lustily shouting, 

''Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride.'' 

But I have since concluded that it was not so incongruous after all. 
The fathers of these children did not speak English and had various 
religions, but if a true description of human impulses and emotions 
could be written, I think that we should find that these children 
represent an emotional ancestry remarkably similar to that of the 
older American stock. For example, all the world now knows of 
the Bohemians, or Czechs, whom we have not before differentiated 
from other Slavs. They have nurtured here in America the same 
spirit that has made the Czecho-Slovak army in Siberia one of the 
wonders of the age, and as I shall show later may make their repub- 
lic the one oasis in the European world of disorder. 

There is no clod so dead that oppression does not irk him, and 
his struggle to escape it is the beginning of individual character. 
The group struggle for the same purpose is the emancipation of the 
individual into a genuine social consciousness. America is both 
the symbol and reality of freedom to the oppressed of Europe. The 
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unselfish spirit of America may often exist only in words so far as 
individuals are concerned; but in the minds of the people of mid- 
Europe who have been successively oppressed by Tartar,' Turk, and 
Teuton for weary centuries, America has come to stand for the 
fulfilment of an age-long struggle for national self-respect. Because 
it was also the land of economic opportimity, most Americans have 
thought that the immigradt came only for economic gain. No 
greater mistake could be made. Observe this: the Roumanian 
peasant in Roumania is in worse economic condition than his 
brother in Hungary, but it is the politically oppressed Roumanian 
that came to America and the free one that stayed at home; the 
Russian peasant is poor, but the emigrants from Russia are from 
subject peoples such as Finns, Letts, Lithuanians, Poles, Jews, and 
Germans; the Serbians from Bosnia and Herzegovina are mate- 
rially better off than the Serbians of Serbia, still they came and the 
others stayed. There is of course a fair proportion of ignorance, 
greed, and baseness among them, but we have no reason to con- 
sider it disproportionate. 

The unescapable fact which concerns us now is that there are 
in the United States some ten millions of people from those coimtries 
in middle Europe to whom freedom has been denied, and that on 
the average they constitute more than one-tenth as many as their 
fellow-nationals left in Europe. When one realizes this fact and 
knows that every political party and point of view in Europe is 
represented in full emotional force in America, one must understand 
that there is an intimate connection between the spirit of America, 
whatever it may be, and the reorganization of middle Europe, 
however it may take place. 

The one common bond of the peoples to the east of Germany 
has been their hatred of Germany. It was very difficult for the 
American authorities or American public opinion to realize this. 
On last Fourth of July I saw on a banner which was being carried 
by a group of Bohemians in a parade in Cleveland this legend: 
'^ Americans have courage! We have fought the tsnrants for three 
himdred years." Up to nearly the end of the war, military author- 
ities refused to believe that two-thirds of the subjects of Austria- 
Hungary were her bitterest enemies and eager friends of the 
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American ideal. As I have written elsewhere, last January, as the 
result of four meetings of four nationalities held in Camp Sherman 
and addressed by speakers in their own language who told them 
what American ideals in this war were as voiced by President 
Wilson, approximately a thousand men who had applied for their 
discharge as enemy aliens withdrew their applications. 

In September the Mid-European Union was organized with its 
original members representing the seven oppressed nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary. Its two principal objects were to form a barrier 
to Germany's ambition to the east by creating a imited front, and 
to co-operate with the United States and the Allies for the attain- 
ment of freedom, which they were then led to expect from the war 
for democracy. The most serious problem in this Union was the 
historical differences which have so long existed between the various 
nationalities, having been sedulously cultivated by their political 
masters in order to prevent just such a imion. In our conferences 
frequently these differences have become acute, but it was only 
necessary to refer to President Wifeon and the American ideal to 
instantly restore peace and confidence. What this means is that 
the hope of Europe is boimd up with America. It might be pos- 
sible to isolate America from political bonds with Europe, but it 
will not be possible to separate her from spiritual influence and 
spifUual responsibility. 

The following quotation from the Czecho-Slovak Declaration of 
Independence shows how intimate this connection is: 

We accept and shall adhere to the ideals of modem democracy, as they 
have been the ideals of our nations for centuries. We accept the American 
principles as laid down by President Wilson; the principles of liberated man- 
kind—of the actual equality of nations— and of governments deriving all their 
just power from the consent of the governed. We, the nation of Comenius, 
cannot but accept these principles expressed in the American Declaration of 
Independence, the principles of Lincoln, and of the declaration of the rights of 
man and of the citizen. For these principles our nation shed its blood in the 
memorable Hussite wars five hundred years ago; for these same principles, 
beside her allies, our nation is shedding its blood today in Russia, Italy, and 
France. 

Immediately after this declaration the Mid-European Union, by 
this time consisting of twelve nationalities, met in Independence 
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Hall, Philadelphia, and after four days of conference issued their 
Declaration of Common Aims. These nationalities through their 
accredited representatives were: Lithuanians, Poles, Czecho- 
slovaks, Uhro-Rusins, Ukrainians, Roumanians, Jugo-Slavs, Ital- 
ian Irredentists, Albanians, Greek Irredentists, Armenians, and 
Zionists. They were just as much impressed by the significance 
of the historic surroundings as were the natives of Philadelphia 
who crowded around them. Their Liberty Bell ringing within a 
few feet of where our Liberty Bell stands forever mute filled them 
with the same quality of feeling as ours would have filled us. 

Let us now turn to Europe. If you take the map of Europe 
you will see that east of the Rhine and the Adriatic, not coimting 
Greece or Scandinavia, there is no genuinely stable government 
except in Czecho-Slovakia. Bulgaria and Roumania still have the 
semblance, but the internal reforms that are necessary will inevit- 
ably bring disorder there. This is the most fearful prospect that 
ever faced mankind. The single oasis is the little Czecho-Slovak 
republic right in the middle, wfth no outlet to the sea, and almost 
surrounded by her age-long enemies, the Germans and the Magyars. 
She may withstand the chaos and she may not; but potentially she 
is the hope of the world, for her people are self-disciplined for demo- 
cratic self-control. But her power and standing would have been 
absolutely impossible had it not been for the money and moral 
supix)rt of the Bohemians of America in the early days of the war, 
which made possible the educational and organizing work of Pro- 
fessor Masaryk. It is a matter of interest to us that Masaryk, 
the author of the Czecho-Slovak Declaration of Independence and 
first president of the republic, was a professor of sociology. 

The problems that must be faced are greater than man ever 
faced before. Two things are outstanding: the solution must 
remove the old oppressions; and the world looks to America to see 
that the new order is established. There will be diflSiculties and 
failures, but that need not discourage us. If the war had not come 
to an end so quickly, the members of the Mid-European Union 
would have gone far toward making a working agreement among 
themselves; but as it is, with the pressure of the common danger 
removed, each nationality tends to turn to its own internal problems 
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rather than to the problems of interrelationship. So it is with the 
rest' of the world. But the problems of interrelationship remain, 
and America's responsibility for their solution is greater than ever. 

We all know that America's unselfishness and idealism are far 
from imiversal. There are among us those who are Prussian 
junkers in every purpose, and there is great ignorance and lack of 
sympathy. At any moment we may be weighed in the balance and 
foimd wanting. Just as many men who care nothing for democracy 
got behind President Wilson's slogan, so many have accepted the 
fine phrase ''self-determination" without the slightest notion of its 
application. Many people have an idea where Poland is, but too 
many are like a brigade officer at one of my lectures at Camp 
Sherman who came to me and putting his finger on the shore of 
the Adriatic said: ''I am glad I know where Poland is"; or the 
editor of a well-known magazine who saw my map last August and 
said: ''What are the Czecho-Slovaks doing there in the center of 
Europe when we read about them in Siberia?" 

Now comes the special plea. If we are to do our part, there 
are four points which must be insisted upon. 

First, intelligent understanding of the peoples for whose free- 
dom this war was fought. We cannot co-operate with those we 
do not know. Who are Slavs and who are not is probably not 
known to one in ten thousand in America. What are the history, 
aspirations, language, literature, religion, customs, and resources of 
each people ? When we can answer these questions our snobbish 
superiority over these emerging nations will disappear. It is our 
first duty to know. 

The second follows close—sympathetic assistance both spiritual 
and material. The former is difficult because the culture and 
religions are different. Until we can recognize spiritual values in 
unfamiliar forms we cannot live adequately in the new world. 
When our reconstruction agencies go among these peoples, if they 
do not get into sympathetic relations most of their efforts will be 
in vain. On the material side there is grave danger that our com- 
mercial energy will seek concessions and profits even to exploitation 
from peoples not yet organized or trained to be on their guard. 
Our economic assistance must be given with an idealism hitherto 
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unknown in the realm of finance. If America fails in this respect 
and imposes an alien commercial bondage to replace the old political 
bondage, we shall betray the deep trust that has been given us and 
sow the seeds that will reap the whirlwind. 

Third, we must practice the virtue of patience. Many see in 
the disorder and imcertainty of the forming nations a reason for 
wishing the old controls back. Austria-Hungary .can never be 
revived, and it is absurd to expect imity and quiescence among 
people just entering freedom. They must find themselves. Our 
own colonies became the United States only after years of discord, 
and then we had a Civil War. The events leading up to our 
Declaration of Independence were far less harmonious than the 
sessions of the twelve nations composing the Mid-European Union 
preceding thdr declaration. 

Fourth, and finally, is the proper treatment of the immigrant in 
our midst. The method of dealing with this question is generally 
called Americanization. It has multitudes of agencies; some are 
wise, some are indifferent, and many are vicious. If Americanism 
were a determined and static thing, the methods of attaining it 
would be as simple as the methods of Prussianism; but it is not 
determined and static, and what we want is not men molded in 
the same form, but people capable of entering into responsible citi- 
zenship in a moving democracy. There are some who think this 
will be attained through compulsory instruction in English and the 
taking out of citizenship papers. These are only incidents which 
may or may not help toward the object. A writer in a popular 
magazine recently urged that there could be no true Americanism 
imtil the foreign-language newspapers were suppressed, giving as 
the strongest argument that the Kaiser, who was a very wise man, 
practiced just that method. Can we learn nothing vicariously from 
European experience! When they are free to keep their language 
in Europe they will readily learn English in America. Until that 
time neither law nor public opinion can force the aliens of oppressed 
nations to forget their mother-tongues. The Swedes, who number 
three times as many in America as the Bohemians, have never been 
able to maintain a daily newspaper while the Bohemians have eight, 
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which is approzunately the measure of the effort they have had to 
maintain to keep their language alive. 

An effective Americanization must begin where the immigrant's 
soul is, not where we think it ought to be. The Old World blun- 
dered there, and we are only just learning that the soul of a people 
cannot be killed. In fact the very suppression nurtures its strength. 
Even if it were desirable, it is impossible to make our immigrants 
forget their heritage from history. Out of this fact may come an 
enrichment and enlargement of American life, if we are broad enough 
to absorb it; the spirit of America is bound up with the organiza- 
tion of Central Europe and cannot escape thou^ it would. Democ- 
racy there will mean democracy here, and tyranny there will mean 
disintegration here. No method of approaching the problem of 
Americanization which leaves out of account the intimate connec- 
tions of the immigrant to the fate of his fatherland can have any 
success^ and I plead that this fact may not be forgotten. 

Opposition to the League of Nations is being made in high places 
on the ground that America should still maintain her old isolation. 
But America has no isolation. The problems of Europe are a part 
of us. To deny our responsibility for them is to refuse to save our- 
selves. To work them out in terms of American democracy is to 
help organize Europe in the American spirit. 



DISCUSSION 
Albion W. Small, UNivESSEry 07 CmcACO 

As I have not had an opportunity to read the leading papers on this topic 
I must confine myself to a few suggestions of the simplest sort. 

However the topic may be interpreted for the purposes of this discussion, 
I am interested primarily in some kind of concerted action by Americans as 
a people, to the end that in the not too far distant future all Americans may 
acquire the grace of ''thinking American." Perhaps it was somewhere in 
Dynamic Sociology that Lester F. Ward was replying to the people who said, 
''It's no use to try to change the world. It can't be done. All the attempts 
to do it have done mischief." "Very well," Ward answered in substance. 
"If by trying we have done mischief, that shows we have done something. 
It is up to us to learn how to do the something that makes for progress." One 
of the most elementary and obvious lessons for Americans to salvage out of the 
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war is the appalling power for miachiel that has been exerted by mischievously 
directed German public education. By analogy with Ward's inference, if so 
much mischief can be done by viciously directed public education, equal energy 
rightly directed would accomplish enormous good. In the. phenomena of 
''thinking German" we have not only observed incredible variations from 
normal mentality and morality, but this psychopathic condition must be 
charged almost wholly to deliberate public pedagogy. Of course this public 
pedagogy has not been entirely in and of the schools. It has been the KuUur 
of which those Germans who think in terms of psychic forces have boasted 
that it is a concentration of every energy of the German people upon the will 
to dominate the world by fair means or foul, or perish in the attempt. In this 
program those public agencies ordinarily classed as educational have been as 
distinctly self-conscious as the Ministry of War or Finance. It has been their 
job to deliver over to the government each rising generation perverted from 
ability to think as any other people in the world think, and indomitably self- 
satisfied in thinking as Germans alone can think. In this exhibition of energy 
gone wrong we have a demonstration of power available in any nation to make 
things go right. I do not mean that in the present stage of civilization a mere 
change in the direction of control will accomplish good in the exact ratio of 
the previous output of evil. That would presuppose capacities of co-ordination 
not yet developed. I mean that, with a distinct purpose of social pedagogy in 
direction of our educational machinery, the United States might in a genera- 
tion advance from a juvenile to an adolescent stage of social consciousness, 
and from a relatively low to a relatively high grade of social efficiency. 

Without trying to distinguish between "thinking British," or "thinking 
French," or "thinking Japanese," or "thinking American," no one understands 
American history very well who does not know that, along with keen interest 
in the "main chance" which has given us our reputation as doUar-chasers, 
there has always been in our make-up an equally genuine strain of idealistic 
altruism. Even when we have been deepest in the scrimmage for the main 
chance we have always thought of ourselves as torch-bearers for human free- 
dom. However bumptious we may have been in advertising this estimate of 
ourselves, it has not been a mere hypocritical boast. At the worst there has 
been an element of downright world-patriotism in it, to save it frem contempt 
when tested by the record of our actual team work with the rest of the world 
in promoting human programs. On the present level of human experience to 
think exclusively in terms of nationality or of intemationahty is equally sterile. 
A certain quota of men and women have been called on in each recent century 
to detach themselves from the family group and dedicate themselves to certain 
tasks which family bonds would embarrass. It remains true that families as 
such cannot function at their best unless they live in the first place unto them- 
selves, imless they preserve their group integrity, and loyalty, and co-operation. 
So of nations. They do their best for the world not by national disintegra- 
tion and demoralization, even when expressed in terms of internationalism. 
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Nations do their best for the world when they first develop the best national 
character and the best national housekeeping which their circumstances per- 
mit, and a co-ordinate division of these circumstances b loyalty to the fimction 
of co-operating with all other well-disposed nations in working out a common 
destiny. "Thinking American" involves attention to both these components 
of our national life, but it will never become a highly potential factor until it 
presupposes much more information and intelligence about ourselves and the 
rest of the world than Americans have thus far possessed. 

A year ago each of our great social-science associations was memorialized 
with reference to co-operation in helping our colleges answer the question, 
" How may we use our resources to the best purpose in training for citizenship ?" 
Nothing seems to have come of it. The more immediate calls to specific war 
services and the disappointing Student Army Training G>rps experiment par- 
tially account for the inaction. It would be a lamentable dereliction of duty 
if these societies should prove permanently indifferent to the implicit as well 
as the uttered demands for help of this sort. If these societies cannot furnish 
more light and leading on this particular problem than any other source, not 
only for colleges, but for each grade of our educational S3rstem, it is hardly 
possible to imagine an3rthing else which they may do as having reality enough 
to justify their existence. 



PROGRAM OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, DECEMBER 27-28, 1918 

General Sybjeck ''Sociology and Educatioii" 

FUDAT, DscEMBBK ay 

9:00 AJf. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

zo:oo KM. Session on ''Sex and Race Aspects of Education." 

<' Ideals and Methods in the Social Education of Women," Anna Gaslin 
Spencer, Meadville Theological School. 

Discussion: D&. Lucox Eaves, Boston; Dr. Marion Talbot, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

"Education in Its Relation to the Conflict and Fusion of Cuituxcs: with 
Special Reference to the Problems of the Immigrant, Negro, and Mis- 
sions," Robert E. Park, University of Chicago. 

Discussion: U. G. Weatherly, University of Indiana. 

a: 00 P.1C. Session on "Sociology in the Conmion Schools." 

"Sociology in the Education of Teachers," F. R. Clow, Stote Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

"Sociological Background of the Vocational Concept," John M. 
GnxEiTE, University of North Dakota. 

• "Sodal Education in College through Group Activities," Walter R. 

Smith, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 

Discussion: Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institute; F. Stuart Chafin, 
Smith College; Ross L. Finney, State Normal School, Valley Qty, NJ). 

8:00 P.1C. Joint Session with the American Statistical Association. Presidential 
Addresses: "A Primary Culture for Democracy," Charles H. Coolxy, 
president of the American Sociological Society; "Statistics and Govern- 
ment," Wesley C. Mitchell, president of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 

Saturday, December 28 
9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 

10:00 AJC. Session on "Social Education through the Community." 

"Social Education through the Community Center," John Collier, 
Training School for Community Workers, New York, N.Y. 
"Extension Teaching of Sociology in Communities," Cecil C. North, 
Ohio State University. 
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''Sociological Education of Rural People," John Phelan, Maasachuaetts 
Agricultural College. 

Discussion: J. L. GnxiN, University of ^^sconsin; W. S. Bittnek, 
Indiana Univeisity; Ernest R. Groves, New Hampshire Collq;e; 
Paul L. Vogt, Philadelphia. 

3:00 pji. Round Table Conference on "The Teaching of Sociology to Undergrad- 
uates," A. J. Todd, University of Minnesota, leader; M. C. Elmer, 
University of Kansas; Jessica B. Pedcotto, University of California; 
William J. Eerby, Catholic University; F. S. Csafin» Smith College. 

4:00 PJI. Joint Session with the American Economic Association on Sodal and 
Economic Theory. (Fifteen-minute papers.) ' 

"Hie Phice of Economic Theory in an Era of Readjustment," J. M. 
Clark, University of Chicago. 

''The Psychological Basis of the Economic Interpretation of History," 
W. F. Ogburn, University of Washington. 

"The Institutional Approach to Economic Theory," Walton H. Hamil- 
ton, Amherst College. 
Discussion. 

8:00 PJI. Session on "National Aspects of Education." 

"The National Spirit in Education," E. A. Ross, University of l^^sconsm. 

"Education and the National Ideal," L. M. Bristol, West Virginia 

University. 

"The American Spirit and the Organization of Middle Europe," H. A» 

Miller, Oberlin Collq;e, director of the Democratic Mid-Europeaik 

Union. 

Discussion: Julia C. Lathrop, Children's Bureau. 



AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Annual Report of the Secretary for the Fiscal Year, 
December 17, 1917, to December 19, 1918 

Membership SUUement 

The total membership of the American Sociological Society for the calendar 
year 1918 numbers 810. The membership for 191 7 was 817. This latter 
number has been altered by the following changes in our membership lists: 

Membership in 1917 817 

Members resigning 65 

Members dropped 128 

Members deceased 4 

Total lost 197 

Members renewing, ex officio x 

Members renewing, exchange 7 

Members renewing, paid 620 

New members for 1918 182 

Total membership for 1918 810 

Following the instruction of the Executive Committee at its 191 7 meeting, 
no analysb of the membership by year of joining is submitted. 

Reasons Why Members Do Not Renew 

This year, following the custom of last year, the Secretary, after the fourth 
duebill had been sent to members, asked those not renewing for reasons. Most 
of the replies indicated that the war was the cause. 

Campaign for New Members 

In co-operation with the publishers of the American Journal of Sociology, 
the University of Chicago Press, the Society has conducted a campaign for 
new members this autunm, the expenses of the campaign to be shared equally 
by the Press and the Society. As far as the figures are available while this 
report is being written, the following represent this enterprise. Personal 
typewritten letters were sent by the Secretary to the following: 

Persons applying but not joining in 1917 18 

Miscellaneous inquiries 68 

Recommended by members 188 

Asking for reprints of 1917 Proceedings 88 

Teachers of sociology 293 
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The publishers sent out 910 invitations in the form of circular letters to 
members of the National Institute of Social Science. 

While this report is being composed it is too early to estimate the returns. 
The letters were mailed during the first fifteen days of December. 

In addition to these efforts President Cooley prepared a letter which was 
mailed from the Secretary's office to the 293 teachers of sociology, urging them 
to present the advantages of membership in the Society to their students. 
Returns from this effort are also not yet available. 

List of Teachers of Sociology 

According to our custom the office sent in November a letter to college 
presidents in the United States asking for the names of their teachers of sociol- 
ogy. A self-addressed card was inclosed. Four himdred and twenty-eight 
letters were mailed. Practically every college responded after a follow-up 
letter was sent. This list is now in typewritten form ready to send to societies, 
individuals, etc. The last list was used by several institutions, including the 
national government. On the list are 392 names, of which 100 are members 
of the Society. To those not members a personal letter asking them to become 
members of the Society was written. 

Delay in Mailing Duebills 

On September 26 envelopes were ordered from the government in which 
to mail the bills for 1919 membership dues. It has usually required two weeks 
to get the envelopes. This year they were not delivered until December 17, 
in spite of the Secretary's efforts to hurry them. The reason given for the 
delay was shortage of labor at the printing office. The Secretary regrets this 
unavoidable delay in mailing the bills, especially because the program of the 
annual meeting is included in the envelopes. The program was published, 
however, in the September and November issues of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 

Membership List to Publishers 

This year as usual the Secretary sent reprints of the membership list from 
the volume of Papers and Proceedings to about eighty-five foreign and domestic 
publishers. This enables our members to be placed on the mailing lists to 
receive annoimcements of books, etc. 

Invitations for the igig Meeting 

Invitations have been received for the next year's meeting from the 
following organizations: San Francisco Convention and Tourist League, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, the Merchants' Association of New York, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and numerous organizations in St. Louis, 

Missouri. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott E, W. Bedtosd, Secretary 
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Annual Report of the Treasueer for the Fiscal Year, 
December 17, 1917, to December 19, 1918 

Audit of Accounts 

According to the custom established last year the accounts were audited 
by a public accountant, the work being done by the company which did it a 
3rear ago, viz., Ernest Reckitt & Company. 

Following the suggestion of the auditor made a year ago, the office has 
installed this year an additional record to enable the auditor to check the 
membership more adequately. A columnar record book was adopted, con- 
taining columns for ten years. This will enable the auditor to check at a 
glance the different years in which members have paid yearly dues. This 
increases the clerical work of the office but gives an additional method of 
verification. 

Clerical Assistance 

The Secretary-Treasurer has had much annoyance this year through the 
many changes in his assistants, having had five different persons. One of 
these clerical assistants f oiged the Society's and Treasurer's names on checks 
to the amount of Sai.oo. After considerable difficulty with complaints of 
members who had paid but were not credited, the Treasurer recovered the 
money from the assistant, who had already been dischaiged. During the 
latter part of the year the Treasurer has kept the books and accounts himself, 
considering that less labor than to instruct assistants. 

STATEMENT OF AUDIT 
The following is the Auditor's statement: 

"Chicago, III., December 21, 1918 
" The American Sociological Society, Chicago, Illinois 

''Gentlemen: In accordance with the instructions of your Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Scott E. W. Bedford, we have audited your books for the year 
ended December 19, 1918, and now submit our report thereon, together with 
the Schedules attached as follows: 

Schedule ''A," Balance Sheet as at December 19, 1918. 
Schedule "B," Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbiusements for the year 

ended December 19, 1918. 
"Cash Receipts 

"We have traced the Cash Receipts as recorded on the Cash Sheets as 
having been deposited in the bank by verification with the Bank Statements. 
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"Dues from Members 

"The receipts from members for dues were checked by us for the entire 
period with the Register of Members, which was installed at the suggestion 
contained in our report of December 19, 191 7. We foimd same to be accurately 
kept. A comparative test was also made by us of the names as recorded in the 
Membership Register with those printed in the last published list of members, 
and, in so far as examined by us, were found to be in agreement therewith. 

''The trial balance of the members' cards (in numbers only) as presented 
to us also agreed with the total number of members as recorded on the Cash 
Sheets. 
"Cask DislmrsemerUs 

"We verified the disbursements of the Society by means of the canceled 
checks and vouchers, and agreed the bank balance as at the dose of the period 
under review. 
"GeneraOy 

"We were given to understand that, with the exception of one or two small 
items, all disbursements made include all obligations of the Society to date. 

"The bond of the Northwestern Electric Company belonging to the Society 
was produced to us for our inspection. 

"A certificate of the University of Chicago Press, dated December 17, 
1918, was seen by us, in which they stated that they held 1,212 copies of the 
various volumes of Papers and Proceedings of your Society in stock. 
"Respectfully submitted, 

"Ernest Reckitt & Co., 

"Certified PMic Accountants" 

Schedule "A" 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Balance Sheet as at December xo, 19x8 
(Subject to report herewith; 

Assets 
Cash in Bank $ 402.48 

NORTHWESTESM ELECTRIC CO. 

6 per cent Sinking Fund Gold Bond 500.00 

Ofuce Furniture: 

Remington Typewriter $ 60.00 

Cabinet File 58.65 

118.65 

$1,021.13 
LiabilUies 

Surplus, as at December 17, 1917 $1,798.43 

Deduct excess of expenditures over receipts for 
year ended December 19, 1918, as per Sdiedule 
"B" 777.30 

$1,021.13 
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Schedule <'B" 

AMERICAN SOaOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Statement op Cash Receipts and Disbussements from December 18, 1917, to 

December 19, 1918 

(Subject to report herewith) 

Cash Receipts 

Dues from members for 1918 $1,616. 22 

Dues from members for 1919 75 00 

Exchange on checks received 6.60 

Royalties on publications 35^. 75 

Interest on bond owned 30.00 

Total cash receq>ts $2,086.57 

Cash Disbursements 

Publication expense of A merican Journal of Sociology . . $1 ,026 . 69 

Publication expense of Papers and Proceedings, Vol. XII 925 . 42 

Office salaries — clerical and stenographic 369.73 

Postage and express 246.66 

Printing 103 . 25 

Stationery 29.10 

Auditing 25.00 

Office expense az .60 

Secretary's expense at annual meeting 83 .02 

Campaign for new members 8 .97 

Advertising 3 .83 

Insurance on Papers and Proceedings i .45 

Exchange on checks i4- 15 

Membership refund 5 .00 

Total cash disbiirsements $2,863 .87 

Balance, being excess of disbursements over receipts 777 . 30 

Cash Summary 

Cash in bank, December 17, 1917 $1,179.78 

Total cash receipts for year ended December 19, 1918 2,086.57 

$3,266.35 
Deduct total cash disbursements for year ended December 19, 1918 2,863 . 87 

Cash in bank, December 19, 1918 $ 402 .48 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott E. W. Bedford, Treasurer 



AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

Annual Report of the Managing Editor for the Fiscal 
Year, December 17, 1917, to December 19, 1918 

Cosi of Printing Volume XII 

The Treasurer's statement will show that the cost of printmg an edition 
of thirteen hundred (1,300) copies of Volume XII of the Papers and Proceedings 
wasl935.42. 

Additions to Volume XII 

This voliune contained the following features in addition to the matter 
printed in previous editions: program of the annual meeting; complete reports 
of the Seoetary, Treasurer, and Managing Editor; minutes of the Meeting 
of the Executive Committee and of the business meeting; and complete table 
of contents of all the volumes of Proceedings, This gives publicity to certain 
facts which were previously learned only by the officers of the Society, or by 
those who chanced to be in attendance at the annual meetings. Volume XH 
is the largest volimie yet issued, having 369 pages; Volume XI is the next in 
size with 233 pages. 

Reprints to Discussers 

The editor has made another effort this year to secure the manuscript of 
papers for the annual meeting in order to get them into galley proof and to the 
discussers before the session at which the paper was to be presented. To the 
eleven persons writing the papers letters were sent on November i asking 
for their maniiscripts. On December 10, out of the eleven, six had sent in 
their copy. 

Reprints for Distribution 

For advertising the character of our papers appearing in Volume Xn of 
the Proceedings, twenty-five reprints were made of each paper and sent to 
prospects, or were taken to the annual meeting for free distribution. 

Reduction in the Size of the "American Journal of Sociology** 

Beginning with the July issue the number of pages of the Journal — the 
official organ of the Society— was reduced by order of the govenunent. No 
complaints from members on account of this have reached the Managing 
Editor. 
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^* Papers and Proceedings*^ on Hand 

On December 17 the number of the different volumes of Papers and Pro^ 
ceedmgs on hand was as follows: 

Vol.1 120 Vol. Vn 88 

Vol.n 43 Vol. Vra XX9 

Vol.m 57 V0I.IX 69 

Vol.IV 79 V0I.X 234 

V0I.V 74 V0I.XI 55 

V0I.VI 40 Voi.xn 234 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott £. W. Bedfosd, Secretary 
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Minutes of the Executive Covmittee Meeting, Richmond, 
Virginia, December 27, 1918 

The meeting was called to order at 9:00 a.h. by President Cooley in the 
salon of the Jefferson HoteL The following were present: Professors Cooley, 
Chapin, Gillette, and Bedford. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Managing Editor, 
previously given to members of the Conmiittee, were read in part and explained 
and ordered filed. 

It was moved and carried that the Committee express a preference for 
holding the next annual meeting in Lexington, Kentucky. 

It was moved and carried that President Blackmar be empowered to confer 
with the informal Committee on "Standardization of Rural Research," chair- 
man, C. J. Galpin, which met at the time of our annual meeting in Philadelphia 
in 191 7, with a view to making this one of the standing committees of the 
Sodety. 

Mr. Bedford notified the Conmiittee that he could not accept the three 
.positions of Secretary, Treasurer, and Managing Editor any longer unless 
relieved of all duties except purely advisory, that he had served the Society 
in these positions for seven of the thirteen years of its history and felt that the 
affairs of the Society were in reasonably good condition to turn over to someone 
else. It was moved and carried that arrangements be made by Mr. Bedford 
with a representative of the University of Chicago Press for delegating his 
duties to a person mutually agreeable to him and to the Press, the \mder- 
standing being in accord with a letter from Mr. Newman Miller, director of 
the Press. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott E. W. Bedfosd, Secretary 
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Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting, Richmond, 
Virginia, Decebcber 28, 1918 

The annual business meeting was called to order by President Cooley in 
the salon of the Jefferson Hotel, about thirty-five members being present. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read and approved. 

The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Managing Editor 
were read in part and ordered filed. 

President Cooley made a report of his work for the year regarding the con- 
struction of the program and other matters. He read a letter of greetings from 
Professor Rene Worms, secretary of the Institut International de Sodologie. 

It was moved and carried that President Cooley send a message of greet- 
ings to Professor Worms from this Society. 

It was moved and carried that greetings be sent by Professor Cooley to 
the sociological societies in the nations recently our Allies in arms, with a view 
to establishing a better imderstanding in our common labor. 

The Committee on Adaptation of Courses to War Conditions, F. H. 
Giddings, chairman, made no report. The committee was continued. 

The Committee on Standardization of Research, J. L. Gillin, chairman, 
made no report. The committee was continued. 

The Committee on Statistics, co-operating with the Economic and Statis- 
tical societies, reported through its chairman, W. N. Adriance, that the com- 
mittee had rendered aid to the Federal Board on Centralized Statistics. It 
was moved and carried that the committee make an effort in the next census 
to secure a more satisfactory classification of the population upon the basis 
of urban and rural residence. The committee was continued. 

The Committee on Nominations named the following persons for the 
offices indicated: 

President, Frank W. Blackmar, University of ELansas; First Vice-President, 
James Q. Dealey, Brown University; Second Vice-President, Edward C. Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer and Editor, Scott E. W. Bedford, University 
of Chicago; Executive Committee, E. L. Earp, Drew Theological Seminary; and 
Grace Abbott, Federal Children's Bureau. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John M. Gillette, Chairman 
C. W. Thompson 
E. L. Easp 
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It was moved and carried that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Society for the persons for the offices indicated. 

It was moved and carried that the incoming president appoint a committee 
to inquire into what is and what may be done in the teaching of sociology in 
the grades of the public schools and in the high schools of the United States. 
The committee appointed by President Blackmar is as follows: A. J. Todd, 
Charles A. EUwood, John Phdan, W. R. Smith. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Scott £. W. Bedfosd, Secretary 
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ARTICLB Z— MAKE 

This Sodety shall be known as the American Sociological Sodety. 

akhcle n— objects 

The objects of this Society shall be the encoiuagement of sociological 
research and discussion and the promotion of intercourse between persons 
engaged in the scientific study of society. 

AKTICLE m— MEMBERSHIP 

Any personmaybecomeamemberof this Sodety upon payment of Three 
Dollars and may continue such by paying thereafter annually a fee of Three 
Dollars. 

By a single payment of Fifty Dollars any person may become a life member 
of the Sodety. 

Each member is entitled to a copy of the current publications of the 
Sodety. 

aehcle IV— omcEss 

The officers of this Sodety shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer— elected at each annual meeting— and an Executive 
Conmiittee consisting of the officers above mentioned ex officio, together with 
six elected members whose terms of office shall be three years; except that of 
those chosen at the first election two shall serve for but one year and two for 
two years. 

The offices of Secretary and of Treasurer may be filled by the same person. 

AEHCLE V— ELECnON OF 07FICERS 

All officers shall be elected only after nomination by a special committee 
of the Sodety appointed by the Executive Committee; except that the officers 
for the first year shall be nominated by a committee of three to be a];^inted 
by the chairman of the meeting at which this constitution is adopted. 

All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the members of the 
Sodety present at the annual meeting. 

AETICLE VI — DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

The President of the Sodety shall preside at all meetings of the Sodety and 
of the Executive Committee, and shall perform such other duties as the Execu- 
tive Committee may assign to him. In his absence his duties shall devolve, 
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succeaaivdy, upon the A^ce-Presidents in the order of their election, upon the 
Secretary, and upon the Treasurer. 

The Secretary shall keep the records of the Society, and perform such other 
duties as the Executive Committee may assign to him. 

The Treasurer shall receive and have the custody of the funds of the 
Society, subject to the rules of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have charge of the general interests of the 
Society, shall call regular and special meetings of the Society, appropriate 
money, appoint committees and their chairmen, with suitable powers, and in 
general possess the governing power in the Society except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this constitution. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to fill vacancies in its membership occasioned by death, resignation, or 
^ure to elect, such appointees to hold office until the next annual election. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee, and 
a majority vote of those members in attendance shall control its decisions. 

akhcle vn— sESOLxniONs 

All resolutions to which objection is made shall be referred to the Executive 
Committee for its approval before submission to the vote of the Society. 

akhcle vm— amendments 

Amendments to this constitution shall be proposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee and adopted by a majority vote of the members present at any regular 
or special meeting of the Society. 

AMENDMENT I 

(Adopted in 19x4) 

The Executive Committee shall appoint each year a Managing Editor for 
the annual volume of Papers and Proceedings, It shall be his duty to collect, 
edit, and arrange the material for the Papers and Proceedings of the aimual 
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